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AT a time when this country is being deluged with the perilous 
twaddle of professional peacemongers, and Lord Roberts is 
,, assailed by all the gutter squirts of the Coalition 
Germany’s © ‘ : 
Next War °F reminding his countrymen of their duty to 
face the elementary facts of the world in which 
they live, British politicians of all parties, and journalists as 
professed instructors of the public, could scarcely make a better 
investment than in purchasing that notable book “ Germany 
and the Next War,’ by General Friedrich von Bernhardi, 
now published in English. Everybody has heard of it, but 
hitherto few Englishmen have read it, partly because German 
is almost an unknown tongue among us, partly because if a 
book receives sufficient superficial advertisement in the Press 
people ultimately persuade themselves that they have read it, 
though they may never even have seen it and frequently have 
not the faintest idea whatitisabout. This book, which is scarcely 
less important than the classics of the great Professor Treitschke, 
who laid down the general lines of German policy since pursued, is 
already becoming the Bible of the German patriot. While our 
alien millionaires are spending money like water in circulating 
decadent, narcotic, Pacifist literature, the Germans, who neither 
allow their affairs to be controlled nor their opinion to be directed 


by treacherous plutocrats, are imbibing their Bernhardi whole- 
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sale. It is therefore high time that we should make ourselves 
acquainted with the contents of this virile volume, though while 
recognising its value from a political and ethical point of view, 
and while welcoming a blunt exposition of German policy at a 
moment when our Potsdam Party are more active than ever 
in bamboozling the British, we need not accept the whole 
Bernhardi doctrine, though appreciating its irresistible appeal 
to soldiers and sailors who, according to Adam Smith, practise 
“the noblest of all the arts.” It is common knowledge that 
“Germany and the Next War” has made an immense impression 
throughout the German Empire from the Emperor downwards, 
and it is an open secret that the German Crown Prince—who 
is a far more important factor in German politics, for family 
reasons which we need not dwell upon at the moment, than 
foreigners yet realise—is an avowed adherent of the Bernhardi 
creed. In fact it has had as much effect on Germany as Lord 
Roberts’ speeches are making on thinking England. Before 
coming to its contents we must congratulate the translator, 
Mr. Allen H. Powles, on the skilful discharge of a difficult 
task. To transform any German book into readable English is 
an intellectual tour de force, and the present effort is some- 
thing more than a translation, as the “atmosphere” of the 
original has been successfully retained.* 


AFTER a reference to the Moroccan crisis of last year, in which 
“a deep drift had opened between the feeling of the nation and 
the diplomatic action of the Government,” the 


A Peace author declares in his Preface : 


Factor 

Nobody can fail to see that we (7.e. Germany) have reached a 
crisis in our national and political development. Atsuch times it is necessary to be 
absolutely clear on three points: the goals to be aimed at, the difficulties to be 
surmounted, and the sacrifices to be made. The task I have set myself is to 
discuss these matters stripped of all diplomatic disguise as clearly and as 
convincingly as possible, It is obvious that this can only be done by taking a 
national point of view. Our science, our literature, and the warlike achieve- 
ments of our past, have made me proudly conscious of belonging to a great 
civilised nation, which, in spite of all the weakness and mistakes of bygone days, 
must, and assuredly will, win a glorious future, and it is out of the fulness of 


* Germany and the Neat War, by General Friedrich von Bernhardi, trans- 
lated by Allen H, Powles, London, Edward Arnold, 1912. Price 10s, 6d, net, 
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my German heart that I have recorded my convictions. I believe that thus I 
shall most effectually arouse the national feeling in my readers’ hearts, and 
strengthen the national purpose. 


We can cordially appreciate the author’s standpoint and, indeed, 
substituting the word “ British” for “German”? in the foregoing 
passage, should desire to adopt it as our own, though it is some- 
what melancholy to think that alien or hostile influences on the 
British Press are sufficiently powerful to make the publication 
of such a passage in many of our newspapers—even some with 
a pseudo-patriotic tinge—out of the question. In his Intro- 
duction General von Bernhardi boldly challenges those who 
“question the value of war for the political and moral develop- 
ment of mankind,’ as their attitude “threatens to weaken 
the defensive powers of states by undermining the warlike spirit 
of the people.” With the increase of wealth these egoists live 
for the moment, being incapable of sacrificing the enjoyment of 
the hour in the service of great conceptions, and complacently 
close their eyes to the dutics of the future and to the pressing 
international problems which await solution in our day. It 
must be said that the author credits the Germans, who “ were 
formerly the best fighting men and the most warlike nation 
of Europe,” with a deeper devotion to the cause of peace than 
their neighbours, who have been continually disturbed by the 
alarums and excursions of Berlin and Potsdam, are altogether 
conscious of, because to foreigners it appears as though the afiairs 
of Germany are not controlled by the peace-loving masses, but 
by the kaleidoscopic idiosynerasies of the powers-that-be. We 
learn however that “our trade and our industries—owners no 
less than employees—do not want this development to be 
interrupted. They believe that peace is the essential condition 
of commerce. They assume that free competition will be 
conceded to us, and do not reflect that our victorious wars have 
never disturbed our business life, and that the political power 
regained by war renders possible the vast progress of our trade 
and commerce.” Then follows a passage of equal interest 
to our advocates of universal military service and its opponents. 
It deserves a niggling notice from the Westminster Gazette, which 
professes alarm at “ militarist’”? developments in the Unionist 
Party under the malign influence of Lord Percy. According to 
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General von Bernhardi, “ universal military service, too, contributes 
to the love of peace, for war in these days does not merely affect, 
as formerly, definite limited circles, but the whole nation suffers 


alike. All families and all classes have to pay the same toll of 
human lives.” 


AFTER pointing out that “extreme tension” marks the relations 
between the Great Powers, who notwithstanding momentary 
peaceful prospects may not always find a pacific 
settlement for their conflicting aspirations, the 
writer draws a somewhat pathetic and not easily recognisable 
picture of his own country, which, be it remembered, possesses 
not only the greatest military machine in the world but 
likewise the second greatest Navy, for he describes her as 
occupying an unfavourable geographical position and beset 
by envious rivals who look askance at the “ virtual upstarts” 
who by claiming their share in the dominion of the world have 
“injured a thousand interests and roused bitter hostilities ”— 
a reflection which brings him to this conclusion : 


‘¢ Poison ’’ 


If a violent solution of existing difficulties is adopted, if the political crisis 
develops into military action, the Germans would have a dangerous situation in 
the midst of all the forces brought into play against them. On the other hand 
the issue of this struggle will be decisive of Germany’s whole future as State 
and mation. We have the most to win or lose by such a struggle. We shall 
be beset by the greatest perils, and we can only emerge victoriously from this 
struggle against a world of hostile elements, and successfully carry through a 
Seven Years’ War for our position as a World Power, if we gain a start on our 
probable enemy as soldiers ; if the army which will fight our battles is supported 
by all the material and spiritual forces of the nation; if the resolve to conquer 
lives not only in our troops, but in the entire united people which sends these 
troops to fight for all their dearest possessions. 


This striking passage affords complete confirmation of Lord 
Roberts’ “alarmist”? declaration at Manchester that Germany 
will take the initiative in accordance with military dictates, and 
gives special point to his appeal to his countrymen: “Arm and 
prepare to quit yourselves as men, for the day of your ordeal 
is at hand.” The Bernhardi school, which favours striking 
whenever Germany is ready, is powerful if not all-powerful in the 
Fatherland, and itis simply madness on the part of the objective, t.e. 
Great Britain, to turn a deaf ear to such warnings from both sides 
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of the NorthSea. The reason for suspecting Germany of contem- 
plating aggression is because the most active and determined 
factors in that country are convinced that at this stage of her 
development she stands to gain more by war than by remaining at 
peace, whick means recognising the status quo. General von 
Bernhardi’s volume is a long and eloquent sermon in praise of war, 
altogether apart from any material advantages which Germany 
may expect to secure from appealing to the god of battles at this 
juncture. He describes “aspirations for peace” es threatening 
“to poison the soul of the German people.” Accordingly 


I must try to prove that war is not merely a necessary element in the life of 
nations, but an indispensable factor of culture, in which a true civilised nation 
finds the highest expression of strength and vitality. I must endeavour to 
develop from the history of the German past in its connection with the conditions 
of the present, those aspects of the question which may guide us into the 
unknown land of the future. The historical past cannot be killed ; it exists and 
works according to inward laws, while the present, too, imposes its own drastic 
obligations. No one need passively submit to the pressure of circumstances ; 
even States stand, like the Hercules of legend, at the parting of the ways. 
They can choose the road to progress or to decadence. 


Wuat would happen to a British General who denounced the 
“poison”? of peace and frankly explained the place of war in 
civilisation? He would probably be cashiered 
by a bogus “colonel.” We are familiar with 
the literature which some distinguished British soldiers have 
stooped to produce “under the pressure of circumstances” 
in order to curry favour with their political superiors. 
Are we as a nation on the upward or the downward road? Is 
our attitude towards peace and war as revealed by what 
is written and said in this country on these topics by the 
pundits of the Press and Parliament symptomatic of health 
or decay? “A favoured position in the world will only 
become effective in the life of nations by the conscious human 
endeavour to use it.’ Men of all schools will agree with, at any 
rate they would hardly care to contest, General von Bernhardi’s 
opinion that “a nation must fully realise the probable con-- 
sequences of its action; then only can it take deliberately the 
great decisions for its future development, and, looking forward 
to its destiny with clear gaze, be prepared for any sacrifices 
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which the present or future may demand.” From the German 
standpoint such sacrifices, whether military or financial, depend 
on that Power’s ambitions. The Potsdam Party in this country, 
some of whose members may conceivably be sincere, though 
others probably have private axes to grind and private grudges 
to gratify, might pause in their campaign of fooling us in the 
interests of Germany to take note of the author’s explicit 
declaration, for which we should be thankful, because unlike the 
utterances of our pro-German intriguers it is truthful and sincere: 
“Only those who share my conception of the duties and obligations 
of the German people and my conviction that they cannot be fulfilled 
without drawing the sword (our italics), will be able to estimate 
correctly my arguments and conclusions in the purely military 
sphere and to judge competently the financial demands which 
spring out ofit. Itis only in their logical connection with the entire 
development, political and moral, of the States that the military 
requirements find their motive and their justification.” Ina chapter 
entitled “The Right to Make War,” the author challenges the 
entire cult of the peace school, to which Kant contributed his 
treatise on “ Perpetual Peace”’ so long ago as 1795, which was held 
to have established the fact that “war is the destruction of all 
good and the origin of all evil.” And in spite of the teachings of 
history, the maintenance of peace is nowadays lauded as the 
only serious goal of statesmanship. It finds public expression in 
Peace Leagues and Congresses and overflows the columns of the 
Press of every country, and is a subject of eternal reiteration in 
the declarations of Governments. ‘When a war breaks out the 
ageressor is universally stigmatised, and all Governments exert 
themselves, partly in reality, partly in pretence, to extinguish 
the conflagration.” 


THERE has been no lack of these hypocrisies of diplomacy this 
autumn, and there is much force in General von Bernhardi’s 
strictures on the insincerity of pacific ideals, 
which are not infrequently a cloak to the promotion 
of the political aims of different countries. He 
instances the various Hague Conferences and the numerous efforts 
of the Unitcd States to establish Arbitration Courts, from which 
so far there have been few practical results. It might be doubted 
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whether such efforts are exclusively prompted by a genuine love of 
peace. For one thing, according to the author, the weaker nations 
have been completely passed over in the American proposals for 
Arbitration Courts, whence it must be assumed “that very 
matter-of-fact political motives led the Americans, with their 
commercial instincts, to take such steps, and induce Perfidious 
Albion to accede to the proposals.” The German General has 
for once been caught napping and is evidently not au courant 
of this wretched arbitration business, though we entirely agree 
with his comments upon arbitration, which is the colossal 
imposture of Anglo-Saxon windbags. As a matter of fact the 
Americans have not attempted to force “ Perfidious Albion” 
into any scheme of arbitration, though the Perfidious one 
foolishly imagined that Mr. Taft was serious in the absurdities 
to which he gave utterance on this question, and a futile Anglo- 
American arbitration agreement was drafted which the American 
Senate wisely refuses even to discuss. The General is equally 
at sea in supposing that “England intended to protect her 
rear in the event of a war with Germany,” as no arbitration 
treaty could possibly affect anything so serious as war, and the 
one now in abeyance was never anything but a ridiculus mus. 
America, we are told, 

wished to have a free hand in order to follow her policy of sovereignty in 
Central America without hindrance, and to carry out her plans regarding the 
Panama Canal in the exclusive interests of America. Both countries certainly 
entertained the hope of gaining advantage over the other signatory of the 
treaty, and of winning the lion’s share for themselves, Theorists and fanatics 
imagine that they see in the efforts of President Taft a great step forward on 
the path to perpetual peace, and enthusiastically agree with him. Even the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in England, with well-affected idealism, termed the 
procedure of the United States an era in the history of mankind. 

It is best to draw a veil over these painful proceedings. We 
vigorously protested at the time against the grotesque twaddle 
talked inside and outside the House of Commons by Party 
leaders early last year, of which an infantile demonstration at 
the Mansion House under the then Lord Mayor, who is happily no 
longer the Lord Mayor, bore the palm for folly. In General von 
Bernhardi’s opinion “ this desire for peace has rendered most 
civilised nations anemic, and marks a decay of spirit and 
political courage such as has often been shown by a race of 
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Epigoni. ‘It has always been,’ H. von Treitschke tells us, ‘the 
weary, spiritless and exhausted ages which have played with 
the dream of perpetual peace.’ ” 


EVERY one recognises that within certain limits efforts to diminish 
the dangers of war and to mitigate its sufferings are justifiable. 
The Father War, for the time being, disturbs industrial hife, 
of all Things ‘tetTupts economic development, brings wide- 

spread misery with it, and emphasises the primitive 
brutality of man.” Wars for trivial reasons should be rendered 
impossible; while its inevitable evils should be mitigated “so 
far as is compatible with the essential nature of war,’ and all 
that Hague Peace Conferences have accomplished in that limited 
sphere deserves universal acknowledgment. “But it is quite 
another matter if the object is to abolish war entirely, and to 
deny its necessary place in historical development. This aspira- 
tion is directly antagonistic to the great universal laws which 
tule all life. War is a biological necessity of the first importance, 
a regulative element in the life of mankind which cannot be 
dispensed with, since without it an unhealthy development 
will follow, which excludes every advancement of the race, and 
therefore all real civilisation. ‘ War is the father of all things’ 
(Heraclitus). The sages of antiquity, long before Darwin, 
recognised this.” In natural life the struggle for existence is 
the basis of every healthy development; so in the life of man the 
struggle is not merely destructive but life-giving. “To supplant, 
or to be supplanted, is the essence of life,’ says Goethe. The 
strong life gains the upper hand, and the law of the stronger holds 
good everywhere. The plant world and the animal world work 
out their destiny in the same unconscious tragedy. The weaker 
succumb and the struggle is regulated “‘ by the unconscious sway 
of biological laws and by the inter-play of opposite forces.” 
Among mankind a similar struggle is consciously carried on 
under social ordinances. The strong will seeks in every way to 
assert itself, the ambitious to rise, and in these struggles con- 
sciousness of right is not the only animating motive, though 
frequently the lifelong labours of men are determined by unselfish 
ideals. “‘ But to a far greater extent the less noble passions— 
craving for possessions, enjoyment and honour, envy and the 
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thirst for revenge—determine men’s actions. Still more often, 
perhaps, it is the need to live which brings down even natures 
of a higher mould into the universal struggle for existence and 
enjoyment.” Possibly the author is too severe on the average 
man, though it might not be unprofitable to investigate the 
dossier of professional peacemongers, many of whom are animated 
by ignoble or contemptible motives and are odious citizens— 
to wit, several of those who have made themselves conspicuous 
by throwing stones at Lord Roberts. 


GENERAL VON BERNHARDI takes a similar view of nations to what 
he does of the individuals composing them. ‘The motive 
which influences each member is prominent in 
the whole body. It is a persistent struggle for 
possessions, power and sovereignty which pri- 
marily governs the relations of one nation to another, and right 
is respected so far only as it is compatible with advantage. So 
long as there are men who have human feelings and aspirations, 
so long as there are nations who strive for an enlarged sphere 
of activity, so long will conflicting interests come into being 
and occasions for making war arise.” Just as there is an intra- 
social struggle determining the relations between members 
of the same community, so there is an extra-social struggle 
guiding the external development of societies, nations and races, 
viz. war. The social system in which the most efficient persons 
possess the greatest influence will show most vitality in the 
intra-social struggle, while in the extra-social struggle “ that 
nation will conquer which can throw into the scale the greatest 
physical, mental, moral, material and political power, and is 
therefore the best able to defend itself. War will furnish such 
a nation with favourable vital conditions, enlarged possibilities 
of expansion and widened influence, and thus promote the 
progress of mankind; for it is clear that those intellectual and 
moral factors which ensure superiority in war are also those 
which render possible our general progressive development. 
They confer victory because the elements of progress are latent 
in them. Without war, inferior or decaying races would easily 
choke the growth of healthy budding elements, and a universal 
decadence would follow. ‘War, says A. W. von Schlegel, ‘is 
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as necessary as the struggle of the elements in Nature”” At 
the same time there is plenty of room for peaceful rivalry between 
peoples and States as between fellow members of the same 
community, and that rivalry need not develop into war. 
But this takes place under conditions different from those of the 
intra-social struggle between members of the same community 
and therefore cannot produce the same results. Within the 
State the law is supreme, because behind the law stands the 
State, and all the force it contains. Here is where our arbitration- 
mongers break down with their absurd analogies. General von 
Bernhardi points out that there is no impartial power standing 
above the rivalry of States, force being consequently the only 
check on injustice, “ and in morality and civilisation each people 
must play its own part and promote its own ends and ideals. If 
in doing so it comes into conflict with the ideals and views of other 
States, it must either submit and concede the precedence to the 
rival people or State, or appeal to force, and face the risk of the 
real struggle—z.e. of war—in order to make its own views 
prevail.” Professor Spenser Wilkinson has devoted his brilliant 


abilities to trying to make stupid people understand this obvious 
fact. 


In spite of all the ink that has been shed throughout the ages 
in the cause of peace, in spite of all the sermons of all the preachers 
and the pacific platitudes of all the politicians, 
it is as true to-day as ever that “no Power exists 
which can judge between States, and make its judgments prevail. 
Nothing, in fact, is left but war to secure to the true elements 
of progress the ascendancy over the spirits of corruption and 
decay.” Our author has now reached the point that “ man is a 
fighter,’ either in his individual or corporate capacity. The 
German creed is thus broadly expressed, and other Governments 
would be well advised to take note of it. It is not despicable, 
and as the world knows it is backed by a “ nation in arms” and 
a navy which could give a good account of itself in any war. 
“ By self-assertion alone can the State maintain the conditions 
of life for its citizens and ensure them the legal protection which 
each man is entitled to claim from it. This duty of self-assertion 
is by no means satisfied by the mere repulse of hostile attacks ; 
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it includes the obligation to assure the possibility of life and 
development to the whole body of the nation embraced by the 
State.’ Note what this means and don’t let it be pretended 
that our formidable neighbour across the North Sea merely seeks 
“to live and let live,” as her spokesmen in our Press and in our 
Parliament would have us believe. General von Bernhardi is 
a far more reliable exponent of German policy than the Rt. Hon. 
Sir John Brunner, Bart., P.C., the Rt. Hon. Sir Edgar Speyer, 
Bart., P.C., Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, Bart., M.P., or even the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Frank Lascelles, P.C.,G.C.B., Sir Henry H. Johnston, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., the Cocoa scribes or the evangelists of the 
Free Churches who turn their tabernacles into meeting-places for 
profane politicians. General von Bernhardi’s warning is worth 
hearing; it should even incline us to listen to Lord Roberts. It 
will not be new to our readers, but it is useful as confirming 
everything which has ever been said in these pages con- 
cerning the policy of the challenging Power. “Strong, 
healthy and flourishing nations increase in numbers. From 
a given moment they require a continual expansion of their 
frontiers, they require new territory for the accommodation 
of their surplus population. Since almost every part of the 
globe is inhabited, new territory must, as a rule, be obtained 
at the cost of its possessors—that is to say, by conquest, which 
thus becomes a law of necessity.” We have vainly emphasised 
this German “ necessity” and have begged our somnolent and 
self-complacent fellow-countrymen to look to it that this 
“ necessity ’’ should not be gratified at the expense of the British 
Empire, and have insisted in season and out of season that the 
only means of warding off an ever-growing menace is for that 
Empire to be as strong, as resolute, as courageous and as well 
prepared as it is spacious, tempting, weak and in some places 
empty. 


“THE right of. conquest is universally acknowledged,’ which 
means not merely in the vague that the weak will go to the wall, 
but that when Germany feels herself sufficiently 
strong to seize what she wants, she will take it 
at the expense of the Empire which possesses what Germany 
lacks. “The right of colonisation is also recognised.” It is 
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everything to have a plain matter-of-fact statement of the case. 
“Tt may be that a growing people cannot win colonies from 
uncivilised races, and yet the State wishes to retain the surplus 
population which the Mother Country can no longer feed. Then 
the only course left is to acquire the necessary territory by war. 
Thus the instinct of self-preservation leads inevitably to war, 
and the conquest of foreign soil. It is not the possessor, but the 
victor, who then has the right. The threatened people will 
see the point of Goethe’s lines: 


That which thou didst inherit from thy sires, 
In order to possess it, must be won,” 


One great merit of the Germans is that when they are not obviously 
engaged in humbugging other people—an art in which, by the 
way, the entire Hohenzollern family excels, especially in their 
intercourse with Anglo-Saxon snobs—they are honest and candid 
controversialists and resolutely eschew the familiar deceptions, 
platitudes and conventions which form the stock-in-trade of 
ordinary political controversy. According to our author, “ might 
is at once the supreme right, and the dispute as to what is right 
is decided by the arbitrament of war. War gives a biologically 
just decision, since its decisions rest on the very nature of things.” 
Just as an increase of population may provide a convincing 
argument for war, so may industrial conditions. We have an 
embittered struggle throughout the markets of the world which 
has already frequently assumed the form of tariff wars and will 
be intensified in the future. On the one hand great commercial 
countries shut their doors more closely against outsiders, while 
nations hitherto on the down grade will develop home industries 
which, “under more favourable conditions of labour and pro- 
duction, will be able to supply goods cheaper than those imported 
from the old industrial States.” The latter will find their position 
endangered, and export countries may no longer offer satisfactory 
conditions to their workers. Are not these observations peculiarly 
applicable to the present oppressive conditions in this country, 
where we find a new Lloyd George nobility enjoying vast wealth 
which it flaunts with an offensive ostentation and possessing all 
the repulsive attributes of the parvenu, while the land goes out 
of cultivation, the wages of the working classes stagnate when 
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they do not positively decline, and the cost of living increases ? 
Cobdenism may provide a paradise for the plutocrat living on 
the interest of foreign investments and the profits of foreign 
factories, but what of the prospects of the workers? ‘Such a 
State runs the danger not only of losing a valuable part of its 
population by emigration, but of also gradually falling from ite 
supremacy in the civilised and political world through diminishing 
production and lessened profits.” 


GERMANY has no intention of drifting into this condition, and as 
we know her Governments have acted with providence by pro- 
— tecting production against the undue competition 
as Saviour Of Other nations. She will maintain her postion 

by the sword as well as the tariff. In the words 
of General von Bernhardi: “In this respect we stand to-day at 
the threshold of a development. We cannot reject the possibility 
that a State, under the necessity of providing remunerative work 
for its population, may be driven into war. If more valuable 
advantages than even now is the case had been at stake in 
Morocco, and had our export trade been seriously menaced, 
Germany would hardly have conceded to France the most favour- 
able position in the Morocco market without a struggle.” So 
we reach the kernel of the book, viz. that if the life of a nation or 
an individual is to be regarded as purely material “we must 
logically consider that the highest goal which man can attain is 
the enjoyment of the most happy life and the greatest possible 
diminution of all bodily suffering.” In that case the State should 
be regarded “as a sort of Assurance Office, which guarantees a 
life of undisturbed possession and enjoyment in the widest 
meaning of the word. We must endorse the view which Wilhelm 
von Humboldt professed in his treatise on the limits of the 
activities of the State. The compulsory functions of the State 
must be limited to the assurance of property and life. The State 
will be considered as a Law Court, and the individual will be 
inclined to shun war as the greatest conceivable evil.” That is 
undoubtedly the frame of mind of a large number of people in 
this country, and the conversion of our Press into so many 
plutocratic fountains may be responsible for the fact that this 
view finds excessive representation in its columns. It would 
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* disturb business ” to look war frankly in the face and to realise 
that if we hope to hold our enormous possessions we shall 
undoubtedly have to fight for them, as the world abounds with 
zealous and hungry competitors. To return to our author. “If, 
on the contrary, we consider the life of men and of States as 
merely a fraction of a collective existence, whose final purpose 
does not rest on enjoyment, but on the development of intellectual 
and moral powers, and if we look upon all enjoyment merely as 
an accessory of the checkered conditions of life, the task of the 
State will appear in a very different light.” 


In that case it will cease to be a mere legal and social Insurance 
Office for the purpose of benefiting the individual ; “ we shall assign 
to it the nobler task of raising the intellectual and 
A Service to 4 : 
both Countries™°T! powers of a nation to the highest expan- 
sion, and of securing for them that influence on 
the world which tends to the combined progress of humanity. 
We shall see in the State, as Fichte taught, an exponent of liberty 
to the human race, whose task it is to put into practice the moral 
duty on earth.” In the words of Treitschke, “the State is a 
moral community. It is called upon to educate the human race 
by positive achievement, and its ultimate object is that a nation 
should develop in it and through it into a real character; that is, 
alike for nations and individuals, the highest moral task.’ Pure 
individualism can never realise the utmost expansion, for it is 
only as a member of a community that man can develop his 
highest capacities. In family, in society, in the State, he becomes 
“a worker in the great common interests of humanity.” The 
State alone gives the individual the highest degree of life, and 
“war, from this standpoint, will be regarded as a moral necessity 
if it is waged to protect the highest and most valued interests of 
anation. As human life is now constituted, it is political idealism 
which calls for war, while materialism—in theory at least— 
repudiates it.” Whatever may be the feelings about such doc- 
trine entertained by our readers, many of whom have ex hypothest 
been brought up in a very different school where they have learnt 
to regard war with unspeakable aversion, even when recognising 
its dire necessity, they will probably agree with us that the efforts 
of the Potsdam Party and the Potsdam Press in this country to 
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dangle before us an imaginary Germany consisting of Carnegies, 
Cadburys, Brunner-Monds, &c., while concealing the real Germany 
as expounded by Bernhardi, is, to put it mildly, “a wilful diffusion 
of political error with regard to a matter of fact.’ And as the 
first necessity of rational relations between two nations as between 
two individuals is that they understand one another, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the author, from whom we have so 
abundantly quoted and whose book will, we hope, before long 
bein the hands of every serious political student, has rendered a 
far greater service to the two countries than the misleaders of the 
Manchester School, the minimisers of the Westminster Gazette 
and mugwumps generally who are terrified by disagreeable facts 
and have consequently combined for the purpose of depicting 
Germany as something totally different from what she is. 


Wuen the powers-that-be controlling the destinies of sixty-five 
millions of people, of whom the able-bodied males are trained 

: fighting men, while the taxpayers have in an 
ne eal unprecedentedly short time found the where- 
withal for a mighty fleet, are Bernhardites it is 
surely time for their neighbours to look out for squalls. There 
is no scope for misunderstanding. “If we grasp the concep- 
tion of the State from this higher aspect (7.e. as a fighting 
machine) we shall soon see that it cannot attain its great moral 
ends unless its political power increases. The higher object at 
which it aims is closely correlated to the advancement of its 
material interests. It is only the State which strives after an 
enlarged sphere of influence that creates the conditions under 
which mankind develops into the most splendid perfection. The 
development of all the best human capabilities and qualities can 
only find scope on the great stage of action which power creates.” 
That is the attitude of the strong, self-confident, progressive 
State. “ But when the State renounces all extension of power, 
and recoils from every war which is necessary for its expansion ; 
when it is content to exist, and no longer wishes to grow; when 
“at peace on sluggard’s couch it lies,” then its citizens become 
stunted. The efforts of each individual are cramped, and the 
broad aspect of things is lost. This is sufficiently exemplified by 
the pitiable existence of all small States, and every great Power 
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that mistrusts itself falls a victim to the same curse.” During a 
prolonged period of peace petty and personal interests force their 
way to the front, “selfishness and intrigue run riot and luxury 
obliterates idealism. Money acquires an excessive and un- 
justifiable power, and character does not obtain due respect.” 
Is this not an exact description of our own country to-day ? 
Indeed, our position is worse, because we permit an unbridled 
plutocracy, largely of alien origin, to bully the country and 
trample on the Constitution, and by its control of the Press to 
poison the wells of public opinion, while the demagogues dance 
to its piping and devote their talents to diverting the community 
from the operations of their paymasters by arousing class- 
hatreds against those who have probably a higher standard of 
duty and public spirit and have done more for the nation than 
any class that has yet enjoyed political power. General von 
Bernhardi, though primarily and indeed exclusively engaged in 
educating his own countrymen, incidentally lays his finger on 
the dangers of our body politic. 


THESE are the curses of peace. ‘“ Wars are terrible, but necessary, 
for they save the State from social petrification and stagnation. 
a It is well that the transitoriness of the goods of 
evatingIn-,. , : 
fluenceof War's world is not only preached, but is learnt by 
experience. War alone teaches this lesson.” * 
We are told that “war, in opposition to peace, does more to 
arouse national life and to expand national power than any other 
means known to history. It certainly brings much material and 
mental distress in its train, but at the same time it evokes the 
noblest activities of the human nature. This is especially so under 
present-day conditions, when it can be regarded not merely as the 
affair of sovereigns and governments, but as the expression of the 
united will of a whole nation.” After emphasising the insignifi- 
cance of petty private interests beside so grave a decision as war, 
and the unifying effect of common effort against common danger, 
it is pointed out that “the brutal incidents inseparable from 
every war vanish completely before the idealism of the main 
result. All the sham reputations which a long spell of peace 
undoubtedly fosters are unmasked. Great personalities take their 
* Kuno Fischer, Hegel, i. p. 737. 
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proper place; strength, truth and honour come to the front and 
are put into play.” It would scarcely be said, even by the most 
hardened optimist, that strength, truth and honour occupy the 
foreground of our national life to-day. War may be all that the 
peacemongers tell us, but peace undoubtedly provides the great 
paradise of impostors. According to Frederick the Great: 


War opens the most fruitful field to all virtues, for at every moment constancy, 
pity, magnanimity, heroism, and mercy shine forth in it; every moment offers 
an opportunity to exercise one of these virtues. At the moment when the State 
cries out that its very life is at stake, social selfishness must cease and party 
hatred be hushed. The individual must forget his egoism, and feel that he is 
a member of the whole body. He should recognise how his own life is nothing 
worth in comparison with the welfare of the community. War is elevating, 
because the individual disappears before the great conception of the State. 
The devotion of the members of the community to each other is nowhere so 
conspicuous as in war... What a perversion of morality to wish to abolish 
heroism among men. 


Wilhelm von Humboldt declared: “I recognise in the effect of 
war upon national character one of the most salutary elements 
in the moulding of the humanrace.” On the other hand, efforts 
to secure peace are, in the words of General von Bernhardi, and 
Mr. Roosevelt would probably not disagree with him, “ extra- 
ordinarily detrimental to the national health so soon as they 
influence politics. The States which from various considerations 
are always active in this direction are sapping the roots of their 
own strength.” 


THE author adopts an even higher standpoint. Christian morality 
is based on the law of love: “‘ Love God above all things and 


Chelation thy neighbour as thyself.” Such doctrine 


Teaching can claim no significance for the relations of one country to 

another, since its application to politics would lead to a 
conflict of duties. The love which a man showed to another country as such 
would imply a want of love for his own countrymen. Such a system of politics 
must inevitably lead men astray. Christian morality is personal and social, 
and in its nature cannot be political. Its object is to promote morality of the 
individual, in order to strengthen him to work unselfishly in the interests of 
the community. It tells us to love our individual enemies, but does not remove 
the conception of enmity. Christ himself said: ‘I am not come to bring peace 
on earth, but a sword.” 


Such teaching is no argument against the universal law of 
VOL. LX 36 
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struggle, and moral combat is indeed the very essence of 
Christianity. ‘‘ If we transfer the ideas of Christianity to the 
sphere of politics, we can claim to raise the power of the State— 
power in the widest sense, not merely from the material aspect— 
to the highest degree, with the object of the moral advancement 
of humanity, and under certain conditions the sacrifice may be 
made which a war demands. Thus, according to Christianity, we 
cannot disapprove of war in itself, but must admit that it is 
justified morally and historically.” Finally, if we look at the 
matter even from the purely materialistic standpoint, we can 
see that if a State “‘ believes that by a certain sacrifice of human 
lives and happiness the conditions of life of the community may 
be improved,” it would decide in favour of war. We would beg 
our readers to make themselves acquainted at first hand with this 
illuminating book, of which we have given but a faint indication, 
because it will help more than anything which has yet been 
published since Busch and Bismarck to render intelligible the 
amazing relations between Great Britain and Germany, and should 
put an end to the appalling game of cross-purposes played on 
different sides of the North Sea. The chapter already quoted on 
“The Right to Make War” closes with the italicised statement 
that “ the maintenance of peace never can be or may be the goal of a 
policy.” Contrast this with the familiar British tag to be found 
in almost every public utterance by any of our public men at any 
international crisis, ‘‘ Peace is the greatest of British interests.” 
These antagonistic doctrines explain the different attitudes of the 
two countries: one dismisses peace as the dream of Utopians and 
is convinced that war is inevitable, beneficial and profitable, and 
prepares accordingly; the other regards war as too horrible to 
be thought about, or spoken about, or written about, and con- 
centrates its energies on preparing for peace, thereby ensuring 
the catastrophe it most abhors. The next chapter is entitled 
“The Duty to Make War,” after which we have an historical 
account of Germany’s development and her mission, followed 
by a homily on “ World-Power or Downfall,” the former being 
described as the duty and necessity of stamping “a great part 
of humanity with the impress of the German spirit.” ‘The 
Character of Our Next War” is also described, while little 
is left to the imagination in a vivid description of “ The Next 
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Naval War,” which, strange to say, is with England and not with 
Switzerland, as might be gathered from our Potsdam friends. In 
fact nowhere in this book do we find any scrap of confirmation of 
the views set forth in British peace propaganda, and it is evident 
that effective Germany does not nourish “ The Great Illusion ” 
fostered elsewhere. 


TuE i’s are dotted and the t’s are crossed in every word of 
every sentence of the Bernhardi creed—which, be it remembered, 
Dotting the is likewise the creed of the popular German Crown 
“Ds” Prince, who is regarded by the Germans as the 

embodiment of patriotism and who makes no 
concealment of his desire for a war at any price at the earliest 
possible moment—by the startling events in the Balkan Peninsula, 
where after thirty years of inept and impotent diplomatising, 
which has probably caused more suffering than half a dozen wars, 
four gallant little nations resolved to cut the Gordian knot, to 
risk their existence in order to realise their ideals and to gratify 
long-cherished ambitions. We are not at the end of the chapter 
and are deterred by the fate of premature prophets, whose pre- 
dictions have invariably been falsified by the event, from hazarding 
any anticipations, but it is already obvious for the thousandth 
time that the fate of nations depends upon the amount of ability, 
foresight, knowledge, patriotism, courage, and efficiency with 
which their rulers and people make war. President Kruger 
threatened “‘ to stagger humanity.” The Balkan States wasted 
no time on idle threats, and they have certainly succeeded in 
realising President Kruger’s boast. We believe that every 
General Stafi in Europe, with the possible exception of the 
Italian, was taken completely by surprise by the incredible 
successes of the Allies, the swift strategy of the Bulgarians, the 
military capacity of Servia, and the regeneration of Greece 
as displayed by her unbroken successes against a contemptuous 
foe—by the general level of valour and determination shown by 
the Allies throughout the entire theatre of war and the splendid 
solidarity of the peoples, among whom there appear to have been 
no friends of the enemy; at any rate, none who could make 
themselves vocal or injure their own countries. There is an 
amazing amount to be learnt from a war which was prepared for 
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in different capitals in masterly fashion by men who knew how 
to keep their own counsel and realised that any indiscretion 
might be death to their hopes. They have pursued their policy 
of stony silence throughout the critical period of the operations, 
and it is not for any foreigner to object to precautions adopted 
by small States, afraid of arousing the jealousies of suspicious 
and formidable neighbours, to prevent any leakage of informa- 
tion. We must possess ourselves in patience until we are allowed 
to know, by those who are risking their all, as to what has 
actually happened, and it may be that fuller knowledge will 
cause some modification of hasty judgments pronounced by 
overwrought journalists. 


GREAT Britain has most to learn from the initial collapse of 
European Turkey, because in many respects, as is shown in an 
incisive article elsewhere, the British Govern- 
ment resembles the “Sublime Porte,’ and some 
of the most cutting passages in the letters of “Our Special 
Correspondent at the Back”—to borrow Punch’s witty 
description—might be applied with scarcely the change of a 
letter to the conditions likely to prevail in this country in the 
event of an unexpected aggression by the land of Bernhardi, 
which is being taught to regard such an aggression with almost 
spiritual fervour. But although we have more to learn from 
the débdcle in the Near East than any other nation, while the 
catastrophe is being intelligently and eagerly discussed through- 
out the Continent, and patriots everywhere are putting their 
heads together to interpret these portentous events, there appears 
to be a strange and ominous apathy here, where public opinion 
is absorbed in the internecine quarrels which the Coalition exists 
to promote. We fully recognise that it would be impolitic on 
the part of His Majesty’s Ministers or His Majesty’s Opposition 
to say anything in contravention of the policy of neutrality, 
which from the outset was rightly adopted by this country, and 
the blazing indiscretions of those Ministers who violated the 
Royal declaration were properly and generally condemned. But 
that is no reason why silence should be preserved concerning the 
outstanding moral of a war which demonstrates afresh that the 
whole Pacifist agitation is a delusion and a snare of the utmost 
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danger to any State in which it gets a foothold, that though 
arbitration may be all very well to decorate perorations on the 
blessings of peace, it is even more incapable than diplomacy of 
adjusting vital international differences, which are solved to-day 
as of old by artillery, cavalry and infantry. Therefore the 
supreme duty of statesmanship consists in seeing that the national 
defences are in a condition to deter or to repel aggression. It is 
self-evident that the Bulgarians were infinitely well informed as 
regards the resources, the organisation, and the military capacity 
of the Turks. The Balkan Federation was founded at the right 
moment to realise the aspirations of its members, peacefully if 
possible, forcibly if necessary. Meanwhile the Sublime Porte 
elected to bury its head in the sand so that it might be unable 
to see any approaching storm. Its conduct was painfully 
“ Parliamentary ”—almost any British Government would have 
acted similarly in a similar case. We should have felt and 
expressed unlimited contempt for the potential adversary, we 
should have remained wilfully blind as to a possible combination 
of enemies on the comfortable theory that they hated one another 
more than they disliked us. We should have been equally deaf 
to every warning, which we should have discounted as emanating 
from professional scaremongers. We should have resolutely 
refused to make any serious preparations beyond borrowing a 
few unsuitable ideas, methods and, possibly, weapons from 
Germany. Ministers would have declared daily that never was 
the Territorial Force so powerful or so ready as to-day; in fact, 
there would have been a deluge of speeches such as we hear 
periodically from the lips of the Haldanes and the Seelys, who 
have lately been reinforced by Mr. H. J. Tennant, who knows as 
much about war as he does about astrology. 


ONE might have hoped, little as one was entitled to expect from 
our own “ Young Turks,” that they would at any rate have the 
P decency to leave off “ blowing” on the collapse of 
candalous : . . : 

Treatment of ‘Be confréres in Constantinople, but we observe 
Lord Roberts that Englishmen are to be called upon to drain 

the dregs of humiliation. The various factories 
of falsehood which occupy themselves with national defence are 
working overtime. There is evidently a passionate competition 
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between the “ Young Turks” of the War Office and the “ Young 
Turks” of the Admiralty as to who shall economise most truth, 
and though they will doubtless refuse to take the hint, we would 
strongly advise the War Office to retire from a contest in which 
they are hopelessly outclassed. The Windbag of Dundee occupies 
an irresistible position, because he is at once able to fool a large 
portion of the Unionist Press by rhetorical speeches on the German 
danger which have ceased to exasperate “‘ the wild men” of the 
Radical Party because they now recognise that Mr. Churchill’s 
policy is confined to “gas.” They do not mind what he says 
so long as he does nothing. As our contributor “ Navalis” 
points out, Lord Roberts and Lord Charles Beresford, whom 
no one can accuse of having violated by a hair’s-breadth our 
obligations as neutrals, have tried to awaken our people to 
the actualities of international existence and to bring home 
the moral of this war, which is no different from the moral of 
previous wars. The present Government has done many despic- 
able things and will live in history as “the despicable Govern- 
ment.” It is always going one better than itself. Everybody 
knows how it treated Lord Charles Beresford because he refused 
to bow the knee to Sir John Fisher, whose policy was compromising 
the safety of the State and is mainly responsible for the oppor- 
tunity afforded to Germany of drawing level with us in sea 
power. The treatment of Lord Roberts is equally scandalous. 
Any Government with a scintilla of patriotism would have 
welcomed the unofficial efforts of our greatest soldier to teach the 
people that citizenship has its duties and obligations as well as its 
rights and privileges, and they would have publicly thanked him 
for urging us to prepare betimes against the trial which cannot be 
long delayed. Instead of which Ministers, without even giving 
themselves the trouble of reading Lord Roberts’ Manchester 
speech, instantly fell upon him for disturbing their pleasant 
dreams and sought to discredit and belittle him in the eyes of 
Kurope by describing him as a man of no account. It was ever 
thus. Microscopic jacks-in-office deride great men whose counsel 
they are too cowardly to heed, but such attacks invariably have 
the same effect, namely, to make the great man even greater 
than he was before, and the little men, if possible, littler. 
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Lorp Roserts’ Manchester speech, which we were privileged to 
publish last month, just as we are privileged this month to publish 
its sequel in the shape of a speech delivered to the 
Kent Territorial Association, was felt to be wise 
by all who read it when it was delivered, and is 
seen to be even wiser to-day, as his warning to “ arm and prepare 
to quit yourselves as men, for the day of your ordeal is at hand,” 
receives stupendous enforcement from the Turkish collapse, 
brought about as it was by the same means as would bring about 
a British collapse, viz. extraordinary readiness and efficiency on 
the part of the victors with corresponding unreadiness and 
inefficiency on the part of the vanquished. No wonder our 
“Young Turks” were maddened at this appalling exposure of 
Young Turkism, which, like Tammany Hall, spells death to any 
nation where it gets the upper hand. Lord Roberts trampled on 
the pet illusions of those who in days gone by believed in permanent 
peace and universal disarmament at the very time that the 
mightiest and most disciplined force which ever set in motion was 
preparing for destruction and war, and when its enemies were 
seattered and dismayed the new German Empire arose on their 
ruin. In a much-misquoted passage Lord Roberts declared what 
every one who wants to know the truth knows to be the truth: 
“At the present day, now in the year 1912, just as in 1866 and 
just as in 1870, war will take place the instant that German 
forces by land and sea are, by their superiority at every point, as 
certain of victory as anything in human calculation can be made 
certain. ‘Germany strikes when Germany’s hour has struck.’ 
That is the time-honoured policy of her Foreign Office. That 
was the policy relentlessly pursued by Bismarck and Moltke 
in 1866 and 1870; it has been her policy decade by decade 
since that date; and it is her policy at the present hour.” 
Germany’s strength lies in the fact that she has the initiative 
and will select the moment, which will be her moment 
and not our moment. With the proposition that nations have 
their appointed time for action we imagine no one will quarrel , 
but the appointed time of a Power “on the make” is a very 
different thing from the appointed time of a Power that is 
made. German policy is avowedly aggressive. That is made 
perfectly plain by General von Bernhardi, who tells us 
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that the Fatherland is permanently blocked unless she makes 
a great forward movement in the very near future. But we 
have all that we desire. Our Imperial ambitions are 
satiated. Our policy is consequently defensive and the 
appointed time for us is when we are attacked. We recognise 
the disadvantage to the full, but as no one in this country con- 
templates picking a quarrel with Germany, and the same may 
be said of our partners in the Triple Entente, France and Russia, 
we are compelled to wait until she picks a quarrel with us. We 
have steadily contended, and we still contend, that were there 
enough patriotism in the public life of this country to explain 
the situation frankly to the people, Great Britain would 
become so strong by land and sea that General von Bernhardi 
_and his friends would realise that they were running their country 
on the rocks by persisting in the Napoleonic policy now so frankly 
disclosed which is responsible for the two new German Defence 
Acts, increasing the mighty German Army by two new army 
corps and adding 50 per cent. to the striking force of the scarcely 
less mighty German Navy. Unless all the signs are misleading, 
while our Young Turks pay us in words, a fresh campaign is 
about to be started in Germany with a view of still further 
strengthening the “nation in arms” by land and sea. The 
Seelys and Churchills would be well advised to take warning 
from the fate of the Young Turks in Constantinople. Any 
appeal to non-existent patriotism would be wasted. The reminder 
that their skins are at stake is more to the point. 


THE international situation produced by a war which in a political 
and a military sense took Europe by surprise is both simple 
a and complicated. It is complex because of the 
Outlook immense number of diverse interests involved. 

Its simplicity lies in the continued solidarity of 
the two great European groups which preserve the balance of 
power—the Triple Entente, consisting of France, Great Britain, 
and Russia, and the Triple Alliance, consisting of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy. These combinations have once 
again abundantly justified their existence as factors making for 
peace, which would have been broken weeks ago had there 
been a European Concert such as we have suffered from in the past, 
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which put a premium on independent intrigues. The doctrine 
of the balance of power has made immeasurable strides during 
the present crisis, because even the most sceptical and hostile 
critics can see for themselves that at any given moment each 
group exercises a sobering influence on pugnacious elements. 
Austria-Hungary and Russia naturally occupy the foreground 
because the Balkan war concerns them more nearly than it 
concerns other Great Powers. Both Governments have con- 
siderable difficulties to contend against in the shape of excitable 
war parties, who are spoiling for a fight. Up to the time of 
writing both Governments have controlled their fire-eaters, 
and though there may be occasional outbursts of indignation in 
the Russian Press against this country and France, the existence 
of the Triple Entente is of material assistance in helping the 
Russian Government to restrain Pan-Slav enthusiasts from 
plunging their country into a suicidal war. Similarly the admirable 
self-restraint of the Dual Monarchy, which also contains a formid- 
able war party, has been substantially assisted by the knowledge 
that the Triple Alliance would be severely strained by a policy 
of adventure. Let us hope that the venerable and venerated 
Emperor Francis Joseph and his sagacious Foreign Minister, 
Count Berchtold, may continue to succeed in carrying the day 
against the bellicose elements who are secretly stimulated by a 
war party in Germany of unknown dimensions. It is equally 
the duty of Servia’s friend to persuade a nation with a not 
unnaturally swollen head to take a rational view of the situation 
and not to play into the hands of her numerous enemies. 


THERE has been much coming and going between Rome, Berlin, 
and Vienna which causes some apprehension. Germany has 
rarely proved to be a wise adviser. Moreover, 
Some influential persons seeking her counsel may 
not be particularly anxious to be wisely advised. 
The ostentatious declarations of the German Press that Germany 
has no policy of her own in the Near East, but is content to say 
ditto to her ally, impose on no one. In the first place, such a 
policy would be giving a blank cheque to another Power to the 
full amount of German resources, and would transfer the centre 
of diplomacy from Berlin to Vienna—an inconceivable action 
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on the part of a diplomacy which lives by honest or other brokerage. 
In the second place, it would force the hands of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, and practically place the crown on the brow 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, because the Austrian war 
party would become irresistible if it were known that in any 
event the German army and the German navy were at the disposal 
of the Dual Monarchy. Such an attitude on the part of Germany 
would be a direct incentive, indicating that Germany’s hour has 
sounded. It is believed in well-informed quarters that Germany 
is not inciting her ally, or at any rate she was not doing so some 
weeks ago, but we must always be prepared for surprises from 
that quarter, and optimists have been so stultified by recent 
events that it would be as well to be prepared for every even- 
tuality rather than be overwhelmed by a sudden hurricane 
such as that which burst upon the Ottoman Empire. If the 
German Emperor tells the Archduke Franz Ferdinand what 
inspired German newspapers have been telling the Austrian 
public, viz. that much as he might regret the enterprise he would 
don “shining armour” in the event of the Dual Monarchy going 
to war with Russia over the Servian or any other issue, the odds 
in favour of war are enormous. Still it might be hoped that 
Austria-Hungary would look before leaping, and consider all 
the consequences of a conflict of which no man could foretell 
the end. 


For one thing Germany’s word is not always as good as her bond, 
as many Powers have found to their cost, and if Germany did 
S .,__ plunge in," it would be with the idea of getting the 
agacity in .. 

Vienne lion’s share of the plunder, and even were she 

victorious the Dual Monarchy would be severely 
crippled if not ruined and would be completely at the mercy 
of Germany for a generation. We do not expect to get a hearing 
in Vienna when the Press is almost exclusively controlled by 
German Jews, who exploit the Hapsburg Empire for the benefit 
of the Hohenzollerns, but we cannot resist describing the situation 
asit strikes us. The Dual Monarchy has kept its head remarkably 
during an exceptionally trying period, and the friendly relations 
which have so long prevailed, in spite of occasional foolish speeches 
by British statesmen, between our two countries encourages the 
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numerous well-wishers of Austria-Hungary in this country’ to 
hope that she may be able to maintain her reputation for sagacity 
to the end of the chapter. Loyalty to the Triple Entente is fully 
compatible with friendship between its members and those of 
the Triple Alliance so long as the major obligation is scrupulously 
observed in the spirit and the letter, and until the hour actually 
sounds—and the danger lies in Germany’s control of the button— 
we refuse to regard either Austria-Hungary or Italy as hostile. 
We are fully aware that Germany only awaits the right moment 
to fly at our throats, and that in the Armageddon the Triple 
Alliance will be a solid unit. But it is our duty to look the facts 
coolly in the face, to maintain a sense of justice and fair-play, 
while making ready for an unfavourable turn of events. The 
same duty behoves France and Russia, who, it must be said, 
have left nothing undone to persuade the victors in the Balkan con- 
flict to be reasonable, while fully recognising the logic of the stricken 
field which awards the spoils to the victors and decrees that they 
shall not be robbed by outsiders of that which they have fairly 
won. In justice it must be added that most of the Balkan 
capitals stand in no need of outside advice, for they are as sensible 


as they are patriotic and their statesmen seem equal to their 
soldiers. 


Some of our readers may be disposed to suggest that any talk 
of “victors” and “spoils” is premature, as the bear’s skin 
cannot be divided before the bear is killed. They 
The Bear’s ; : , 
Skin are perfectly right, and with the dismal fate of 
all the prophets and experts before us, we have 
no temptation to indulge in “ intelligent anticipation.” There 
is a pause at the time of going to press which shows that however 
complete may be the collapse of Turkey in Europe the mighty 
effort has strained the resources of her assailants to the point 
of discussing an armistice. Nevertheless it seems incredible 
even in this war of surprises that the Turks should be able to 
pull themselves together sufficiently to take the offensive without 
which they cannot hope to regain the country they have lost, 
unless, of course, Roumania—a Hohenzollern Power—takes the 
field at the instigation of others. Even then Turkey would pro- 
bably be no better off, as such an intervention would provoke 
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other interventions and “a local conflict”? might become general, 
and whoever ultimately won Turkey would pay the piper, though 
perhaps not to the Balkan League. It is impossible to give any 
detailed narrative of the past month because Lieutenant Wagner, 
the privileged correspondent of the Vienna Reichspost, upon 
whose every word the British public hung morning and evening, 
and who was lauded sky-high after the manner of modern journa- 
lism as the most marvellous man ever seen in this or any other 
world, is now declared to be but a semi-official bulletinist of 
the Bulgarian General Staff, who was merely allowed to publish 
what suited Bulgarian interests. This is one of the smartest 
and wisest things which even the Bulgarians have done, and they 
are to be warmly congratulated on this brilliant achievement. 
The Times Vienna correspondent tells us that they took warning 
from the scandalous treatment meted out to the Italians by news- 
gatherers and news-fakers in the Tripoli War, and resolved to be 
even with the civilised world by getting out their story first. 
War-correspondents are made for wars and not wars for war- 
correspondents. This elementary truism we ought at any rate 
to have learnt. We must now be on our guard against exasperated 
journalists who have been kept at the back when they ought to 
have been directing operations at the front and daily informing 
the universe, including the enemy, exactly how the latter were 
about to be beaten. Judging by past experiences, some of them 
will now “ take it out of ” the Bulgarians, and before long we may 
learn that contrary to the general delusion the Allies have been 
defeated all along the line, that there is no such person as General 
Savoff, that the Turks long ago captured Sofia, &c. 


But taking for the moment the commonplace view, the Turks 
have had the worst of it throughout the month in every theatre 
of war except Scutari, which still holds out against 
Montenegro, probably through a deficiency of 
big guns among the besiegers. The Greeks have 
been singularly successful, having had the satisfaction of capturing 
Salonica after a series of business-like operations, and even though 
Turkey may not have offered a very strenuous resistance to the 
Greeks, whom they underrated, this in no way detracts from the 
performance. of the latter, which has completely effaced the 
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unpleasant episodes of 1897. The Bulgarians participated in the 
taking of Salonica and there appears to have been sharp if 
momentary differences between the allied armies. The Servians 
have greatly distinguished themselves from the military point of 
view, and their capture of Uskub, the capital of Old Servia, 
naturally caused them unbounded delight, but though war is a 
stern business, some newspapers, by no means prejudiced against 
the “nonconformists of the Balkans,’ hint at horrors perpe- 
trated by the Servians which we trust will prove to be untrue. 
They have since succeeded in capturing Monastir after determined 
fighting with a great haul of prisoners, and the Turks are now 
cleared out of Macedonia, where whatever else may happen 
they are unlikely to return. The Servians have also marched 
upon the Adriatic and occupy one or two ports which they declare 
they mean to hold, though Austria-Hungary refuses to tolerate 
this, and feeling is rising in Vienna in favour of an autonomous 
Albania. The Servians have also been able to detach a large 
force to join the Bulgarians in the investment of Adrianople, 
which has not yet fallen, while a still larger force is believed to be 
available for the attack on the Chataldja lines—the last ditch of 
the Ottoman Empire in Europe, though philo-Turks still believe 
that salvation may come from this cholera-infested spot, the 
tide of battle rolled back and Constantinople spared the humilia- 
tion of a Christian occupation. Just as the main Turkish army 
was detailed for the great task of crushing the Bulgarians, so upon 
the latter the brunt of the war has fallen, and they have enjoyed 
the distinction of smashing this mighty host and driving it from 
pillar to post until refuge was found within the Chataldja‘lines. 
But if Lieutenant Wagner is not a credible witness we are in the 
dark as to the operations by which the débdcle was brought about. 
The Bulgarians apparently possess a first-rate general in Savoff, 
whose Napoleonic strategy bewildered the Turkish formalists, 
whose plans, like their artillery, were “made in Germany.” 
General Savoff commanded a “ nation in arms” bent on victory 
and courting every sacrifice, fortified by an artillery “ made 
in France,” which is believed to have done wonders, and to have 
destroyed preconceived conceptions as to the réle of artillery 
in war. There are pourparlers going on as we go to press which 
it may be h ped will close the carnage, but the Turks are more 
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unable to see facts as they are than any people in Europe. There 
are likewise rumours of mobilisation-in Austria-Hungary and 
Russia, while Germany is declared both to favour a conference 
and to be mobilising. So there are abundant materials for 
speculation. Should there be a conference, let us hope that it 
may not be another Berlin Conference—of evil memory. 


Tue American Presidential election, which, as we pointed out 
last month pace excited correspondents on the other side of the 
' Atlantic, aroused a minimum of interest in this 

The Presiden- ee ; 
tial Election COMmtty, ended as was generally anticipated in 
the success of Dr. Woodrow Wilson, the Demo- 
cratic candidate. He secured an immense if somewhat illusory 
majority of votes in the fictitious “ Electoral College,” which 
nominally chooses the President, though as a matter of fact the 
names of its members are universally unknown, and they have 
no more initiative in the matter than so many ballot papers. 
Indeed they are ballot papers upon which the electors of the 
United States have put their mark. Now that Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson is President-Elect, though he does not take possession of 
the White House until March—the old Republican President and 
the old Republican Senate and House of Representatives remain- 
ing meanwhile in power—we may venture to say without any 
fear of injuring him that from all accounts there has not becn a 
more honourable or high-minded man in the long list of d's- 
tinguished American Presidents. And as Dr. Woodrow Wilson 
has done little to excite wild expectations, if he is strong enough 
to withstand the bullying of the Party bosses he should make 
an admirable President. It was an excellent thing from every 
point of view that the Democrats should gain the day, as the 
Republicans had become demoralised by a long unbroken spell 
of office, and the change should act as a healthy tonic upon 
American politics. The entertaining and thoroughly charac- 
teristic efforts of our Cobdenite Press to mislead British public 
opinion concerning Democratic policy compelled Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson before the election to repudiate the dangerous libel that 
he was a Free Trader, which, if believed, would have cost him the 
Presidency. As regards British goods the American tariff may 
be expected to remain substantially as it is, nor should any 
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illusion be cultivated by the Spectator school as to the 
Panama Canal, which the Americans intend to treat as an ex- 
clusively American enterprise, to be fortified and protected as 
they please, while Arbitration is deader than most door-nails. 
President Wilson’s election should help to clear the air, and 
coupled as it is with the precipitate flight of that ill-starred 
British Ambassador, Professor Bryce, O.M., from the United 
States, which is regretted by every American who likes getting 
something for nothing, and welcomed by every Britisher who 
resents getting nothing for something, we may hope for more 
rational relations between Washington and London; though 
until we have a serious tariff in this country enabling us to give 
tit-for-tat, no business worth speaking of can be transacted with 
the United States. 


We can scarcely congratulate the correspondents on their treat- 
ment of the American election. They were about as illuminating 
as a flock of sheep. They spent their entire 
time in vilifying Mr. Roosevelt, who had most 
of the Trusts, all the bosses and nearly all the journalists against 
him. He was politically dead before he started. He was put 
out of the running half a dozen times in the course of the cam- 
paign, his malignant newspaper enemies professed to be almost 
sorry for the poor show he would make against the all-conquering 
Taft, the “regular” Republican candidate. At the eleventh 
hour the sheep, who were more ignorant of what was going on 
under their noses than we were three thousand miles away, had 
a panic and became terrified at the possible election of the 
“Bull Moose” champion. The earlier returns indicating the 
victory of the Democratic party (which besides the Presidency 
has also captured the House of Representatives and probably 
the Senate) produced fresh outbreaks of hysteria, and we had 
“the great Democratic landslide” and the “record” vote. The 
amour propre of false prophets demanded that public attention 
should be switched off the pitiable fiasco of President Taft, 
who in the light of the figures has clearly played the anarchist 
in smashing the Republican Party, as Mr. Roosevelt seems to 
have polled at least a million votes more than the “regular” 
Republican candidate. When this so-called “‘ Democratic land- 
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slide” is analysed, it will be found that Dr. Woodrow Wilson is 
a minority President. Is he not the first minority Pres‘dent 
of the United States? To translate the clection into plain 
English let us imagine that Mr. Chamberlain (Mr. Roosevelt) 
had broken up the Unionist Party on the question of Tariff 
Reform in 1903, had openly challenged Mr. Balfour (President 
Taft) and had forced an election at which the votes polled had 
been approximately as follows: 


Radicals . : ‘ ; ‘ 3,000,000 votes 
Chamberlainites . , ‘ 2,500,000 ,, 
Balfourites  . - , , 2,000,000 


”? 


This could scarcely have been described as a “landslide” for 
Radicalism (though admittedly the Radicals could have secured 
power) or as the annihilation of Chamberlainism by Balfourism. 
Indeed we should have expected to see such an election followed 
by a rapid recruitment of the more vital and virile section of 
the Unionist Party, a steady decline of the following of the 
bosses, mandarins, and time-servers, and after a normal spell of 
Radical Government a complete and crushing victory for the 
Chamberlain Party in this country. We are aware of the danger 
of analogy, and American politics are full of pitfalls, but, as 
hitherto the professional prophets have been so painfully astray, 
this amateur anticipation may as well remain on record. 


TueE news that the vacancy in the British Embassy at Washington 
is to be filled by Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, now British Minister in 
poem dors ede” has caused general satisfaction on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The new Ambassador has 
already served an apprenticeship at Washington, where he not 
only made himself extremely popular and left a host of friends, 
but he likewise made a serious study of American politics, which, 
together with the great experience he has since enjoyed in many 
varied posts and his thorough knowledge of European affairs, 
should make him a valuable representative of this country. 
He could not do better than take his predecessor, Professor 
Bryce, as a model to avoid. The Americans are a grown-up 
people, and though they may derive a certain satisfaction 
from having their boots perpetually licked by a prominent 
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Englishman, and themselves, who are shrewd and practical and 
get their pound of flesh in every bargain, made the object of gush 
degrading to those who indulge in it, sensible Americans have 
frequently been heard to say of late years in talking with English- 
men, ‘* You do much greater harm to Anglo-American relations 
by your present slobber now that we are a rich and powerful 
nation than you did in former times by your insolent contempt 
when we counted for little among other Powers.” Happily Sir 
Cecil Spring-Rice is not a parliamentarian, and speech-making is 
not a tradition in the British Diplomatic Service, so altogether 
apart from his natural common sense he will have no temptation 
to tour the United States as a species of European cheap-jack 
available for exhibition at the laying of any foundation-stone or 
the opening of any library or institute. At the same time we 
don’t envy him his task, because, as has been conclusively shown 
during the last few years, British Foreign Ministers have no 
perception on American questions, nor a bowing acquaint- 
ance with the American Constitution, and are about as 
ignorant of the forces that really count in that country as they 
are of the internal economy of Kamschatka. An intelligent 
British Ambassador in Washington has a peculiarly thankless 
task, as he is expected to be doing something when he ought 
to be doing nothing. The most he can hope to do or 
should attempt is to cultivate pleasant, friendly, unostentatious 
relations with the powers-that-be at Washington without 
any expectation of achieving anything, and he should try 
to knock some sense into our Foreign Office on the subject 
of Arbitration. There is nothing to bedone about Panama until 
we have a tariff, and it is not among a British Ambassador’s 
duties to make Canada “ an adjunct of the United States.” 


It is not for us, perhaps, to discuss the kindred question of a 
suitable American Ambassador to London, a great position which 
at last after many years becomes the prize of the 


Fe eerie victorious Democratic Party. It was suggested 
a” that Mr. W. J. Bryan, the former candidate for the 


Presidency, might be appointed, though more recent 
rumours place him in another office. His selection would have been 
peculiarly gratifying to Great Britain, in the first place, because 
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although not a god in New York, or in that portion of New York 
of which alone we are allowed to hear anything, he is a man of 
great influence and popularity in the United States. In the 
second place, his appointment would have broken the tradition 
that the American Embassy in London is a social function which 
can only be properly discharged by a millionaire. Many of us 
feel, without in any way reflecting on the present Ambassador 
here, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who is particularly popular, that a 
breach of this convention would be advantageous to the interests 
of the United States equally with ourselves. Among minor 
reforms long overdue is the decent payment ‘of the American 
Diplomatic Service, as the present system is anti-social and anti- 
democratic, and it is amazing that it should be tolerated by a 
practical people who profess to be something more than a 
privileged plutocracy. How can men of moderate means accept 
great embassies to which mere pittances are attached, and what 
is the inevitable effect of maintaining such a system ? 


Our readers will rejoice to know that at last the affairs of 
the Radical Plutocracy are being taken seriously in hand. 
The hypocrisy of those who run with the hare 
and hold with the hounds, who: try and often 
succeed in getting the best of both worlds by 
appealing to the gallery of class hatreds while living in the lap 
of ostentatious luxury, will be exposed to the public gaze. Ata 
large and influential meeting of Unionist Members of Parliament, 
held at the House of Commons on October 31, of which garbled 
accounts appeared in certain plutocratic newspapers, it was 
resolved to institute a vigorous and searching inquiry into the 
resources of Radicals who have promoted, connived at, profited 
by or countenanced the various crusades against wealth of which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is the recognised fountain- 
head, and which appear to be mainly concentrated on the 
particular form of property which, owing to its heavy burdens, 
does not attract opulent Radicals. <A strong and representative 
Committee was formed exclusively composed of Members of 
Parliament, and a statement was issued to the Press that 
Radical Plutocrats would be invited to explain the anomalous 
position into which many of them have drifted; among the 
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subjects of inquiry being the lavish distribution of Honours, 
hereditary and otherwise, among professed opponents of the 
hereditary principle, and Democratic declaimers against “‘ Privi- 
lege’ in every shape and form; as to whether the Radical 
Plutocracy makes the best possible use of its gigantic wealth from 
the public point of view ; how far Radical principles and practices 
conform, both as regards the management of Radical businesses 
and Radical properties ; likewise the extent to which the fortunes 
of opulent upholders of free imports benefit, or have benefited, 
from one or other form of Protection; how far, again, they are 
engaged in the importation of goods made abroad which secure 
untaxed entrance into the British market under our present ; 
fiscal system, &c. It was made clear from the outset that the 
proceedings of the Radical Plutocracy Inquiry would be open 

and above board, and that in all cases the subjects of investigation 

would be afforded the fullest opportunity of explaining them- 

selves. The first item on the agenda being the Party Honours, 

with which the Radical Plutocracy has been so abundantly 

bedewed since they came into office in November 1905, the 

: following preliminary questions are in circulation : 


EEE PP 


RADICAL PLUTOCRACY INQUIRY, 
(Temporary Offices) 23 Ryder Street, St. James’ Street, London, 8.W. 
PRELIMINARY InNQuIRY ConcerNING RapicAL PLUTOCRATS, 
The Problem of Honours. 


Sirn,—I. Are there any Radical millionaires or quasi-millionaires or Radicals 
who pass for being plutocrats in your neighbourhood, or have you any ) 
i knowledge of such persons elsewhere ? 
II. Have any of them received any “ Honours” since the Radical Party 
s came into office in November 1905, particularly hereditary Honours, such as 
| peerages or baronetcies, though information is also desirable concerning Radical 
, Privy Councillors, Radical Knights, and Radical J.P.s? ; 
III. Are there any recipients of ‘“ Honours,” especially of hereditary 
Honours, on record as opponents to the hereditary principle, or as assailants of 
the House of Lords and of “ privilege” generally ? j 
IV. How far have those Radicals upon whom “Honours” have been ‘ 
bestowed been associated with any public work, whether naval, military, social, i 
scientific, philanthropic, &c. &c.? Have any of them performed conspicuous 
acts of generosity ? ‘ 
V. Have they, or any of them, rendered any services to the State, county, 
or municipality, except such as could be fairly described as “‘ Party services” ? 
VI. Can you offer any explanation of their being singled out for distinction 
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at the hands of the Crown, except that they are reputed to be wealthy men 
who may conceivably have contributed to the Radical Party funds? 

VII. Have any of them altered or modified their opinions, or in any way 
abated their party zeal, since they acquired hereditary or other Honours ? 

N.B.—Inquirers should remember that absolute accuracy is the chief 
desideratum in order that this inquiry may serve its purpose. When they are 
in doubt as to the correct answers to any of these questions, or to other 
questions to be subsequently circulated, they should make it a point of honour 
to give the subjects of the inquiry (i.e. the Radical plutocracy) the benefit of 
the doubt. 

Answers to the above questions should be sent as soon as possible to the 
above address. 

Yours faithfully, 
Tue Hon. Secretary, RapicaL Piurocracy Inquiry. 


In fulfilment of the understanding that everything would be open 
and above board, and that there would be no backstairs business 
in the present inquiry, the foregoing questions are 
being forwarded to Radical plutocrats in receipt 
of Honours, together with the following covering letter, which 
was addressed in the first instance to the Right Honourable Sir 
John Brunner, Bart., P.C., Chairman of the National Liberal 
Federation : 


Accuracy 


RADICAL PLUTOCRACY INQUIRY, 

(Temporary Offices) 23 Ryder Street, St. James’ Street, London, S.W. 
Sir,—We beg to inform you that an inquiry is being set on foot concerning 
the unprecedented distribution of Honours since the Radical Party came into 
power in 1905, and as the subject may possibly interest or affect you, we think 
it only right and fair to send you a copy of a preliminary set of questions 
which we are circulating among persons likely to be able to collect the required 
information. "We would lay stress on the fact that there is nothing clandestine 
in our investigation. All is open and above board, and we shall be very much 
obliged for any light you may be able to throw on a subject which excites an 
ever-increasing amount of public interest. 

We beg to remain, Yours faithfully, 
Tur Hon. Secrerary, Rapicat Piutrocracy Inquiry. 


You will note that the following injunction has been issued to inquirers: 

N.B.—Inquirers should remember that absolute accuracy is the chief 
desideratum in order that this inquiry may serve its purpose. When they are 
in doubt as to the correct answers to any of these questions, or to other 
questions to be subsequently circulated, they should make it a point of honour 
to give the subjects of the inquiry (i.e. the Radical plutocracy) the benefit of 
the doubt. 


We trust that those of our readers who may be in a position 
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to throw light ‘on the proceedings of Radical plutocrats—either 
in reference to the “Honours” that have been lavished upon 
them with a munificence unprecedented in our Parliamentary 
history and in a manner to excite the murmurs of Radical 
newspapers, or as owners of wealth in every shape and form, 
whether it be in land or liquid securities, as manufacturers, as 
financiers, as practisers of Protection while preaching of Free 
Trade for everybody else, and generally as citizens—will do 
their utmost to lighten the task of the Radical Plutocracy 
Inquiry in the public-spirited labours on which they have 
embarked. 


It is highly desirable that the community should investigate the 
title of those whose practices may be in many cases at variance 
The Radical with their principles to arrogate to themselves 
Dees an assumption of superiority over the rest of 

mankind, and ascertain how far one of the 
great parties in the State is in the hands of a sordid, self- 
seeking, grasping plutocracy, largely of foreign extraction, 
some of whom may be temporarily over here merely to 
make what money they can at the expense of the more 
helpless part of the community, who, unless all evidence 
is mendacious, will be found in many cases to be cruelly “ ex- 
ploited,’ to use Mr. Lloyd George’s favourite term, by opulent 
supporters of the present Government. The thanks of the 
Radical Plutocracy Inquiry are due to the newspapers who are 
co-operating in this task. It was characteristic of the Radical 
Press, especially of the Westminster Gazette, which is the principal 
organ of the Radical Plutocracy and Snobocracy, to boycott an 
inquiry which in contradistinction to the Land Inquiry is open 
and above board. Fortunately Radical newspapers are not all 
alike, and the Daily Chronicle has given publicity to the new 
movement, though neither the Nation nor the Manchester 
Guardian, both of which are understood to feel deeply concerning 
the ‘‘ Honours scandal,” have had the nerve to publish the pre- 
liminary questions which the Radical Plutocracy Inquiry have 
circulated. On the other hand many prominent Unionist 
papers are contributing to the success of the movement—for 
example, the Daily Express, the Daily Telegraph, the Liverpool 
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Daily Courier, the Morning Advertiser, the Yorkshire Post, the 
Northern Whig, the Bristol Times and Mirror, to mention only 
a few. The need of such an Inquiry is emphasised by the 
conduct of the Radical Plutocracy on the Land question, as 
several of its members are sitting on the secret backstairs 
Committees instituted under the auspices of Mr. Lloyd George 
and presumably financed by the multi-millionaires who are 
rapidly buying up the Radical Party, and have the insolence 
to intrigue against our national foreign policy in the interests 
of the Power for which many of them are working simply 
because it is hostile to England. They desire for obvious reasons 
to confine their inquiries to land and to concentrate public 
attention on this “source of all wealth” and subject for all 
taxation, for the simple reason that they possess comparatively 
little land in this country, though some of them own vast tracts 
abroad. 


WE suggest that if there is to be an inquiry into the resources of 
the community it should not be secret but open, and embrace 
u all the resources. There are infinitely greater 
nearned : ‘ . 

Increment 224 far more speedily realisable unearned in- 

crements in personal property than in real property. 
Imagine that some astute and far-sighted Radical plutocrat had 
bought Marconi shares at the beginning of this year for say £2. 
He could have borrowed the money from his banker at five per 
cent. Let us assume him to have borrowed £50,000 for four 
months, which would have cost him, all told, say £900. With 
the sum borrowed he could have bought 25,000 Marconi shares 
and had he held them until the psychological moment in April 
he could have disposed of them for £225,000. What would he 
have done to “ earn” this increment of £224,100, and if he had 
not earned it, would it not be “‘ unearned increment,” and as 
such subject to every stricture which the Lord Advocate has 
passed on unearned increment from land? And if the unearned 
increment on land be liable to penal taxation why not the 
gambler’s “‘ unearned increment ”’ ? 
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Tue destructive powers of the Parliament Act have admittedly 
extended far beyond its original scope and even beyond the 
criminal intentions of its authors. It was palpably 
designed to smash the Constitution, and to con- 
centrate all powers in the dominant caucus of the 
moment in the Commons, which saw its way to securing a per- 
petual lease of office by devious devices practised in South 
American Republics. This object has been momentarily attained, 
though we are not at the end of the chapter. But it was not 
foreseen by the disreputable gang of political adventurers by 
whom this country is afflicted that the Bill to emasculate the 
House of Lords for the benefit of the House of Commons would, 
from a popular point of view, simultaneously destroy our “ Single 
Self-paid Chamber” by killing all public interest in its proceed- 
ings. That this has happened is not denied by Members of 
Parliament on either side, and were there any gratitude among 
politicians, many of whom live on limelight, a unanimous vote 
of thanks would be passed to Sir Frederick Banbury, Junior 
Member for the City of London, for his phenomenal feat in tem- 
porarily riveting public attention on the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, which should be subsequently entered on the journals of 
the House. On Monday, November 11, Mr. Balfour’s colleague 
in the representation of the City—who has unrivalled knowledge 
of parliamentary forms, which are deliberately complicated in 
order that no one without ten years’ experience can understand 
them—advanced to the table when the House, and not the 
Committee, was discussing the financial resolutions of the 
Government of Ireland Bill, the Speaker being in the Chair, 
and moved a clause to limit British liability in the following 
terms: ‘“‘ Provided that the total payment shall not exceed in 
any one year the sum of £2,500,000, exclusive of the proceeds in 
that year of Irish taxes and of the saving of the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom in respect of any reserved service transferred to 
the Government of Ireland after the appointed day.” Sir 
Frederick Banbury is a noted economist, and such a motion on 
his part was only natural, being an attempt to protect the tax- 
payers of England against the practically unlimited liabilities 
of the Home Rule Bill as drafted by the Government. He made 
his points in a short speech and was formally seconded by Sir 
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John Lonsdale. Our very superior Postmaster-General, Mr. 
Herbert Samuel, proceeded, after the approved official fashion, 
to pooh-pooh the resolution, which he dismissed as not being 
worth discussion, but instead of the usual hour which Cabinet 
Ministers are wont to inflict on a weary House he confined him- 
self to a contemptuous ten minutes. Mr. Mitchell Thomson 
briefly replied, disposing of the argument of the Postmaster- 
General, after which Mr. Lough unsuccessfully attempted to show 
that Sir Frederick Banbury’s amendment was out of order. 


THE taciturnity of the Opposition alarmed the Irish Nationalists, 
who sent urgent messages to the Ministerial Whips to continue 
ore the debate, as otherwise the Coalition might be 

defeated on a vital point. But through the new 
Radical Whip’s inexperience or incapacity, or a truly Turkish 
contempt for the other side, the discussion collapsed and the 
Speaker proceeded to put the motion at 4.15 p.m. Nationalist 
fears were realised, and Sir Frederick Banbury’s motion was carried 
by a majority of 22, viz. 228 to 206, amid a scene of tremendous 
excitement. The Opposition, who were immensely elated by this 
brilliant stroke, indulged in an unwonted exercise of lung power, 
while the beaten and humiliated Coalition crept out of the House 
after the Prime Minister had hurriedly moved that “ the further con- 
sideration of this Bill be now adjourned.” A brief crisis ensued, and 
optimists in our Party actually persuaded themselves that His 
Majesty’s limpets would imitate the example of other Ministries 
beaten in the House of Commons on a vital point and resign. 
But it must be said that such optimists were few and far between. 
The Government proceeded to allay the alarm of their terror- 
stricken followers by issuing a communiqué to the effect that, 
whatever else might happen, they would not resign. This document, 
which is understood not to have received the unanimous approval 
of the Cabinet, sought to discount the defeat on the ground 
that “ the division was clearly a snap division on a motion which 
had not even been put upon the Order Paper and was handed in 
without notice in manuscript. It was destructive of a resolution 
which had been passed in the House in the Committee stage on 
Thursday last in precisely the same terms as those proposed 
to-day, and by a majority of not less than 121.” Reference was also 
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made tothe fact that the Prime Minister had declared in his 
speech at Ladybank on October 5 that “ his course would not 
be affected by snap divisions in the House of Commons.” But 
every parliamentarian knows the difference between a “ snap 
division ’’ in Committee with a possibly small attendance and a 
defeat in a large House with the Speaker in the Chair, and if 
there is one thing certain in parliamentary procedure it is that the 
House of Commons cannot in the same Session reverse a decision, 
and as Sir Frederick Banbury’s amendment struck at the heart 
of the Home Rule Bill, and were there any self-respect in 
the Cabinet—an admittedly ludicrous suggestion—there would 
have been only two courses open to them—either to resign or to 
withdraw the Bill after securing a general vote of confidence. 


But as the withdrawal of the Bill would have involved the with- 
drawal of Molly Maguire support and the consequent collapse 
of the Government within a week, neither of 
“Old . a 
Cromwell ”’ these courses was seriously considered, except 
by the minority of the Cabinet, who are con- 
vinced that the longer they cling to office, the greater will be the 
catastrophe—as was the case with Mr. Baliour’s Government 
after 1903. Parliamentarians fondly imagined that Mr. Asquith 
had sufficient regard for the House of Commons to be prepared 
to play the game, but as usual they were reckoning without their 
host, and sceptical outsiders who predicted that forms and pre- 
cedents were nothing to our gang of Jacobins drunk with power, 
proved, as usual, to be right. On the following day Mr. Asquith 
announced amid the applause of the Cocoa Press, which compared 
him to ‘‘ Old Cromwell,” that he should move a resolution 
rescinding the proceedings on Sir Frederick Banbury’s amend- 
ment and treat the day of its discussion as a dies non, a state- 
ment received by the Opposition with incredulity and derision, 
Mr. Bonar Law asking whether this “‘ wonderful ”’ resolution was 
open to discussion, to which Mr. Asquith replied, in his heavy 
father style, there was nothing he desired more than discussion. 
For the benefit of those unfamiliar with parliamentary lore, it 
should be explained that the conduct of the Premier was precisely 
as though the captain of the Cambridge cricket eleven, after it 
had been defeated by Oxford, announced that as the match 
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had been played with an inferior team owing to the absence of 
some of his best men it must be re-played the following week. 
We can imagine what the answer of the Oxford eleven and the 
Oxford University would have been to such a preposterous 
proposal, and we can guess how it would have been 
received by the public at large. This was how Mr. Asquith pro- 
posed to get over his difficulty, and he met with his deserts. The 
attempted coup d’état—because if successful it would have made 
him master of every moment of the House for all time—was a 
complete fiasco. As the Government were violating every 
tradition of Parliament, the Opposition realised that the crisis 
demanded something more than parliamentary methods, and 
when, on the following day, Sir Rufus Isaacs rose, after consider- 
able discussion, to continue the debate on the rescinding resolu- 
tion he was rightly shouted down, and the House was adjourned 
by the Speaker. The sitting was resumed at 8.30, when Sir 
Rufus Isaacs again vainly tried to make himself heard, and five 
minutes later the Speaker intervened with the statement: “ It is 
quite obvious to the House that it is useless to continue. If 
Hon. Members confine themselves to parliamentary cries, I have 
no power to treat them as creating disorder. Therefore, in the 
circumstances, it is quite obvious that the Opposition having 
determined not to allow further business, I am compelled to say 
that a state of grave disorder has arisen, and, under the Standing 
Order, I must adjourn the House until to-morrow.” 


On the following day (November 14), when the House reassembled 
amid every anticipation of a renewal of disorder as Mr. Asquith 
was to move his outrageous resolution, the Speaker 
at once rose and said : 

Before calling upon the Prime Minister to move the 
motion (i.e. to rescind Sir Frederick Banbury’s motion) which stands in his 
name, I propose to make a suggestion to the House. It is rather un- 
usual, perhaps, for the Speaker to intervene in a case of this kind, but the 
cireumstances in which we stand to-day are somewhat unusual. I think 
uobody in this House would desire to see a repetition of the scenes which 
occurred yesterday. I do not know that it is necessary for me to further refer 
tothem, It must be evident to the whole House that the proposals the Prime 
Minister made yesterday were met with very strong feeling on the part of the 
Opposition, and it was felt by them that an entirely new course was being 
adupted in order to remedy a wrong, if wrong there be. 
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He therefore suggested that the House should have an opportunity 
of further considering the position, and possibly another solution 
of the difficulty might be found “ more in accordance with the 
old precedents which have governed this House, and would not 
create or set up a new precedent.” He was supposed to be the 


Moderator of this Assembly and it is my desire, whilst maintaining the 
rights of the majority, at the same time to act asthe protector of the liberties of 
the minority. Therefore, it is only in that sense that I venture to make the 
suggestion to the House, and I must leave it to the House to decide whether 
or not the suggestion which I make is a reasonable one. I need only add, of 
course, that if the House thinks fit not to proceed to-day, the Motion of the 
Prime Minister will still remain on the Paper, and if no way out of the difficulty 
is to be found, that motion would have to be taken up at a future time. 


———————— 


He concluded by reiterating that he could not help thinking 
that “ a little reflection and consideration of the precedents in the 
case may lead to a solution of the difficulty which may be accept- 
able to all sides of the House.” Mr. Asquith, who had pulled 
! himself together in the interval, at once rose and welcomed the 
: appeal of the Speaker on behalf of the Government and moved 
that the House should adjourn until the following Monday. Mr. 
Bonar Law expressed his cordial concurrence, and the motion was 


r agreed to without a division, though the “wild men” of the 
Coalition, Radical, Labour, and Nationalist, could not conceal 
y their fury at the turn of events, and made it obvious that the 


proper working of the Parliament Act from the Demagogues’ point 
of view necessitates a different class of Speaker from tose who 
have hitherto presided over the House. So we may look forward 
to a near future in which the Chair will be adorned by the Rt. 
Hon. Sir John Brunner, Bart., P.C., Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, 
Bart., or possibly Sir William Byles or some lesser member of 
the Lloyd George nobility. On the following Monday a greatly 
chastened ‘‘ old Cromwell” confronted the House of Commons, 
meekly announcing that Ministers had decided that instead of 
trying to rescind Sir Frederick Banbury’s amendment, which 
was fatal to the finance of the Bill, they would proposed a different 
Financial Resolution, which would necessarily have to go through 
the usual Committee stages. This involved a loss of time which 
they regretted, but was done in order to meet the Speaker’s 
appeal and to save further disorder. The Opposition very wisely 
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kept their peace, having gained their point in defeating “ old 
Cromwell,’ and the Financial Resolution, as amended by Sir 
Frederick Banbury, was negatived without challenge, and the 
next day the substituted Financial Resolution was moved by the 
ever egregious Postmaster-General—the corner-stone of the 
Government by Isaacs, Samuel and Montagu—in a five minutes’ 
speech. Mr. Mildmay pointed out that Radicals were abandoning 
Free Trade and voting for what they condemned in establishing 
a different fiscal system in Ireland from that prevailing in Great 
Britain. He had asked a Radical member whether he liked the 
regulations as to Customs and Excise. “Like them,” was the 
answer, “I don’t like them any more than I like the provisions 
for the Post Office, but in these days we cannot give effect to 
our views.” 


THAT is the degrading condition to which parliamentary institu- 
tions in this country has been brought by Government, by 
Isaacs, Samuel and Montagu, of which further 
precious specimens are being brought to light 
almost day by day. That the position of Ministers has been 
gravely shaken by Sir Frederick Banbury’s master-stroke, and 
the splendid backing he received from Lord Balcarres and the 
other Unionist Whips, as well as the Party at large, is undoubted, 
and they have been still further damaged, thanks to the enterprise 
of Mr. Rupert Gwynne, the member for Eastbourne, in exposing the 
relations of the India Office to the City, which are alleged 
to have involved one of the Radical plutocrats—another Samuel— 
in penalties of nearly fifty thousand pounds for voting in Divisions 
after having made contracts with the Government, upon which 
further light is required. Mr. Montagu, the Under Secretary 
for India, is, fortunately for himself, abroad on some mysterious 
tour in India, but the cross-examination of his substitute, the 
luckless Mr. Harold Baker, has at least revealed a case for the 
Law Courts, instead of which we are fobbed off with a packed 
Committee, presided over by the Prime Minister and primarily 
designed to save the Government from losing a seat in the East 
End which ought to be vacated. Lest we be thought to write with 
prejudice on such matters—and we frankly confess to profoundly 
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distrusting government by Isaacs, by Samuel, and by Montagu, 
not because they are Jews—for many Jews we have the greatest 
respect—but because they are bringing discredit on this country, 
which is falling more and more into the hands, not of the best 
Jews, who make admirable citizens, but of that type of Jew who 
regards the whole duty of man as consisting in scoring some 
material advantage—we quote the following passage from the 
Jewish Chronicle of November 15 : 


In common with most people, we profoundly regret the incident in which 
the respected house of Samuel Montagu & Co. has recently become involved. 
The individual members connected with that firm have not only borne and 
bear a full and honourable share in the duties that fall to Jews as such, but 
they hold both personally and in combination reputations for rectitude and 
integrity unexcelled in the City of London—qualities which nothing that has 
occurred dims in the least and which no one would have the temerity to 
challenge. All the more lamentable, therefore, is it that in arranging a 
financial transaction which could have been of no particular monetary moment 
to such a house, they should have overlooked the not very obscure danger of 
certain criticisms being made, and that they should have exposed themselves to 
the risk of their names being bandied about on idle or malevolent lips. Nobody 
will question the perfect honour of Sir Stuart Samuel and the rest of his firm 
in this transaction. But gentlemen of their standing and knowledge of the 
world ought to have remembered the old Jewish principle of PY My V3I—the 
necessity not only of being pure but of appearing pure—and should have paused 
to consider their relations to a member of the Government, as well as to the 
party in power, before entering into a transaction which, for many a long day, 
will give occasion for vicious tongues to wag. Indeed, if other reasons for 
caution had been lacking they could have been found in the very fact that the 
firm in question is Jewish—a fact which in itself imposes the responsibility of 
special care. ... With the deepest regard for Sir Stuart Samuel, and in a 
spirit of strong admiration for his splendid services to the Jewish cause, as well 
as of consideration for the general Jewish interests now unquestionably involved, 
we would respectfully suggest that Sir Stuart would do the wise thing if, casting 
aside all legal questionings and mere technicalities, he would resign his seat and 
submit himself for re-election, Such an action would be an unchallengeable 
proof of the bona fides which some would otherwise be only too eager to impugn. 
We trust that this course may be taken, and we would add that in such matters 
the principle of Bis dat qui cito dat very forcibly applies. Sir Stuart is too good 
a man to remain a day longer than is avoidable the object of suspicion and 
scandal which is peculiarly painful to all of us, because we know such treatment 
to be undeserved and because we feel that it ought to, and could, have been 
obviated by a little care and foresight. 


Needless to say Sir Stuart Samuel sticks like beeswax to his 
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seat, but he dare not vote in the House for fear of incurring 
further penalties. 


In his illuminating contributions to the Morning Post and the 
Daily Express Mr. Rupert Gwynne sets forth the whole story so 
that all who run may read, and we trust that 
now that Mr. Asquith has cynically resorted to the 
usual packed Committee Unionist speakers—if we can’t get 
adequate help from Unionist journals—will make these transac- 
tions plain to the people from the platform. Indian finance is a 
complicated problem, and in the article we are quoting (see 
Morning Post, November 22) Mr. Gwynne only deals briefly with 
two issues, viz. (1) the purchases of silver; (2) the policy of 
keeping vast Indian balances in London. The Secretary of State 
for India buys silver for the Government of India for the coinage 
of rupees. Hitherto it had been his practice to notify the Bank 
of England of the sum required, and they instructed brokers to 
make the necessary purchases. But this year the Secretary 
of State elected to take the business out of the hands of the Bank 
of England and instructed Messrs. Samuel Montagu & Co. to 
make the purchases, their defence being (1) that a ring had been 
formed to “rig” the market against the Indian Government ; 
(2) that secrecy was essential if silver was to be bought at a reason- 
able price, and therefore it was desirable to employ a firm known 
not to have acted before in this matter; (3) that the Under 
Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu) had nothing to do with 
the transaction by which his brother’s firm was given the work 
and obtained the commission of £7513. Mr. Rupert Gwynne 
admits that speculators were buying silver in India because no 
purchases had been made by the Government since 1907, but 
maintains that had the India Council continued to quietly purchase 
moderate amounts of silver during recent years, a saving of some- 
thing like 3d. an ounce would have been made. It was their 
failure to buy during this period and their accumulation of large 
balances at home, which would one day have to be returned, 
that “‘ induced native speculators to form a ring to force up the 
price against the Government. It is not disputed that it was 
desirable to keep as secret as possible the fact that the Government 
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were purchasing.” It is arguable that Messrs. Samuel Montagu 
& Co. were in a better position to carry through the transaction 
secretly than any one else, and for these reasons: (a) No one in 
the silver market would imagine that the Government would 
have the audacity to take such work away from the Bank of 
England and give it to the firm of the Under Secretary of State’s 
brothers; (6) Sir Felix Schuster, as Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the India Council (for which he receives £1200 a 
year), was authorised to arrange for the purchase of the silver. 
Now he happens to be the Governor of the Union of London and 
Smith’s Bank, with whom Messrs. Samuel Montagu & Co. happen 
to bank, “‘ and it could therefore be arranged that payments for 
the silver should be made direct by the India Office to the Union of 
London and Smith’s Bank on behalf of Samuel Montagu & Co.” 


As Mr. Gwynne observes, these facts have necessarily great merit 
so far as secrecy is concerned, but he pertinently inquires whether 
= the Bank of England could not have been in- 

A Coinci- - , 
pane structed “to keep the matter secret, and, if 
necessary, told to purchase the silver in small 

quantities through a firm of brokers not hitherto employed to 
act for the Indian Government.” Let us add on our own account 
that it is a matter of common knowledge that Mr. Lloyd George 
was furious with the Bank of England because of the admirable 
dressing-down which he received from its Governor (Mr. Cole) at 
a certain public dinner, and Mr. Lloyd George vows vengeance 
against all who cross his path. Were these peculiar silver 
transactions inspired by a human desire to kill two birds with one 
stone ? Mr. Gwynne declares that no one has suggested in the 
House of Commons that Mr. Montagu, the Under Secretary for 
India, had obtained the work for his brother’s firm. The state- 
ment that he was not consulted at the time was readily accepted, 
“but he must not plead ignorance of the proceedings; as the sole 
representative of the India Office in the House of Commons it 
was his duty to know what was taking place on the India Council. 
The question of purchases of silver is admittedly an important one, 
and he would certainly have been well advised if, when this 
business transaction with his brother’s firm came to his knowledge, 
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he had insisted on taking the earliest opportunity of informing the 
House of the full facts rather than leave them to be dragged out 
by the Opposition by question and answer.” Mr. Rupert 
Gwynne adds that it is unnecessary for the moment to consider 
whether silver was bought well or not; in spite of all precautions 
for secrecy its price has gone up this year from 253d. in January 
to 29d. in October, and the Government purchases were mainly 
made after the price had substantially risen. But even assuming 
that Messrs. Samuel Montagu & Co. did the work as well as any 
other firm could have done it. “Is the transaction likely to find 
approval with the Government of India? Is the principle one 
which we wish to see applied through all our Government Depart- 
ments?’’ As the writer observes, “It is of course merely a co- 
incidence that a large order has been placed by the India Office 
with the brothers of the Under Secretary of State for India, 
but, coming as it does immediately after the disclosure that a 
large Government contract had been promised to the Marconi 
Company, whose Managing Director is a brother of the Attorney- 
General, it is not likely to inspire confidence either at home or in 
India. In both cases it is stated that no communication took 
place between the members of the Government and their brothers 
or relations outside, and these statements are accepted. But how 
vital it should have been to exercise greater care is shown by a 
glance at the following table, which shows clearly the close rela- 
tionship of the Under Secretary for India and the Postmaster- 
General with the firm of Samuel Montagu & Co. Surely the India 
Office would have been well advised to have bought through any 
firm rather than that of Samuel Montagu & Co.” 


LOUIS SAMUEL m. Henrictta, 
| dau. Israel Israel. 


| 
MOSES m. ELLEN, Edwin Lelie Samuel. 
(afterwards dau. of LOUIS COHEN 
Samuel Montagu, 
er. Lord Swaythling, 1907). 


| | | | | | 
LOUIS Samuel Hon. Edwin Samuel Hon. Gerald Samuel Hon. Henriettam. Stuart Montagu Herbert Louis Samuel, | 


Montagu Montagu, Under Sec, Montagu, Ernest Louis Samuel, b. 1856 P.C. 1908, b. 1870, | 
(2nd Lord for India, b. 1879. b. 1880. Franklin. (M.P. Tower Ham- Mm. dau. of late Ellis | 
Swaytbling). lets, cr. Bart. 1912), Abraham Franklin. 


since 1910. 


| 
All partners in Samuel Montagu & Co. 


Postmaster-General 
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Our readers will agree that this genealogical tree is remarkable 
and the more closely it is studied the more remarkable does it 
+ Swift seem. The ability of the Montagu family is only 
int Geen” surpassed by their success in acting up to the 

family motto “Swift but Sure.” Unless we are 
much mistaken, the fact was disclosed in the will of one of its 
most distinguished members, that he regarded the people of the 
country in which the Montagus have taken up their abode as 
aliens unfit for family relationship. But the family is making a 
wonderfully good thing out of the aliens among whom they 
sojourn. As Mr. Rupert Gwynne reminds us, one member of the 
family secured a peerage, another a baronetcy, a third is a Cabinet 
Minister, while the fourth has captured the Under Secretaryship 
of State for India. Curiously enough the foregoing table shows 
that the only members of these illustrious families who are not 
partners in the great house of Samuel Montagu & Co. are the 
two members of the Government. Mr. Rupert Gwynne adds, 
“However uncommunicative the present Cabinet may be to 
their brothers, however reticent the Under Secretary for India 
may be (who, like the heroin the Gilbert and Sullivan opera, appears 
to be surrounded by his brothers and his sisters, his cousins and 
his aunts), one cannot always count on having such discreet 
Ministers, and the practice of giving contracts to relations should 
be avoided.” But good comes out of evil, and we cannot con- 
ceive that the indefensible policy of accumulating huge Indian 
balances in London, which belong to India and should be kept in 
India, is likely to continue after recent disclosures. Among the 
borrowers from this huge sum, which this year amounted to no less 
than eighteen million pounds, it has transpired that three million 
five hundred thousand pounds has been lent to the Union of 
London and Smith’s Bank, of which Sir Felix Schuster (Chairman 
of the Financial Committee of the India Council) is the Governor, 
“and that the largest private firm of approved borrowers on the 
official list is Messrs. Samuel Montagu & Co. with a loan of a 
million.’ As Mr. Rupert Gwynne very properly observes, “ The 
selection of the borrowers may have been purely accidental, but 
it is unfortunate.” 
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ANOTHER grave question which is quite open and above board 
and about which there is no shadow or suspicion of any hanky- 
panky, though it demands anxious consideration 

A Traffic : ti ‘ , 
Trust in the public interests, isthe triumphant announce- 
ment that the Rt. Hon. Sir Edgar Speyer, Bart., 
P.C., has formed a huge combine to control the traffic of London. 
This Trust appears to excite some alarm in Radical newspapers, 
which we own to sharing, though we feel tolerably certain that the 
plutocratic Press of the Radical Party will do little or nothing to 
prevent it. The Westminster Gazette, the organ of Sir Alfred 
Moritz Mond, Bart., M.P., informs us that Sir Edgar Speyer 
is, “like so many who have served London, only a Londoner by 
adoption. He was born in New York, but the following year he 
was taken by his parents to Frankfort-on-the-Main, their native 
place, and there was brought up and educated. When he was 
twenty-four he settled here to take the direction of the London 
house of his family. In 1909 the late King conferred upon him, 
amid general approval, the great honour of a Privy Councillorship, 
an honour which has but rarely been won by other than those who 
were British subjects from the moment of their birth.” We 
confess to having never met with this “‘ general approval ” which 
the Westminster Gazette detected on the appointment of Sir 
Edgar Speyer to the Privy Council. Indeed we have often heard 
the quest'on asked as to why he was made a Privy Councillor, 
and echo still answers “Why?” He is an intimate friend of 
Mr. Asquith, and that may be sufficient reason, but it is hardly 
fair of our contemporary to throw the responsibility on the late 
King Edward. As well make King George responsible for the 
recent elevation of Sir Henry Dalziel, which doubtless, according 
to the Westminster Gazette, excited the same enthusiasm as the 
unprecedented honour conferred on Sir Edgar Speyer. We con- 
fess to being alarmed at the prospect of London traffic being 
dominated by Sir Edgar Speyer. As we have said, we have no 
prejudice against Jews qua Jews, but we are not prepared to 
id by and see this country eaten up by Jews of German 
proclivitie: Nor are we reconciled to the threatened Traffic Trust 
by the flaming article in the Daily News (November 23) on Sir 
Edgar Speyer “and financial Moltkes in general.” We cannot 
make out whether our contemporary desires to see this country pass 
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under the control of Moltkes, financial or otherwise, but we don’t. 
One lot of Moltkes are understood to have collared the London 
banking trade, and others doubtless have their eye on our lighting. 


RECENT events combine to give special éclat to the first annua 
meeting of the Amalgamated Conservative and Liberal Unionist 
Organisation, which under the style and title of 
The Nationa! Unionis: Association met in Queen’s 
Ha‘l on November 14 under the Chairmanship of 
Sir William Crump, who presided over a great gathering of dele- 
gates from all parts of the country. The proceedings were marked 
by unanimity and enthusia:m, several eloquent and interesting 
speeches being delivered. Indeed, it were invidious to select, as 
the Unionist Party is rich in speaking, but it is no reflection on 
others to say that the speech which made the greatest impression 
on the Conference was that of Lord Percy in supporting a resolu- 
tion condemning “the criminal failure” of the Government to 
provide us with an adequate Army or Navy. Without art or 
effort he sketched the present European situation—a subject of 
which he is a master—emphasising the danger due to British 
military weakness, and besought the Unionist Party to fearlessly 
face the problem. The response was remarkable, and the success 
of his speech was all the more satisfactory in disposing of the idea 
that politicians must confine themselves to the Party topics 
of the moment. In the evening there was a magnificent meeting 
at the Albert Hall, where Mr. Bonar Law was the object of an 
extraordinary ovation which he repaid by a fine and trenchant 
vindication of Unionist policy and action, which was punctuated 
throughout by thunders of applause. Lord Lansdowne per- 
formed the signal service of announcing that Mr. Balfour’s offer 
to submit Tariff Reform to a referendum only applied to the 
last General Election. As it was rejected by the country, “ from 
that moment we regained our freedom,” but he declared that any 
new food taxation would be exclusively devoted to mitigating the 
cost of living to the working classes by removing other food 
taxation. This was heartily endorsed by Mr. Bonar Law, and we 
trust that we have seen the last of the many “ free food ”’ intrigues 
against the policy of Preference, though Tariff Reformers would 
be wise to remain toujours en vedette. 


Exit the 
Referendum 


OUR “YOUNG TURKS” 


Waite the passing bell is tolling the knell of a once great Empire 
in the near East and the Balkan question is being settled for ever 
“by blood and iron,” while the whole world “ grows-lurid with the 
fiery light of war,” and every nation on the Continent is in- 
creasing its armaments, our detested and detestable Ministry of 
Jacobins is busy, not strengthening the national defences or 
preparing for the possible shock of conflict, but destroying the 
national unity and lavishing on that miserable wild-cat of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s, the Insurance Act, the funds essential for the 
maintenance of our sea power. The Young Turks of the Near 
East have brought down their country in utter ruin because they 
helped themselves to money which should have been devoted to 
the Turkish army and fleet, and because they were content with 
an elaborate system of shams. The Young Turks of the Radical 
Government do not, so far as we know, dip their own hands into the 
national purse. Theirsisa more dexterous and hypocritical course. 
They take the money which ought to be expended on the fleet and 
use it to pay their supporters to vote for them and keep them in 
office. They have bought the majority of the House of Commons 
by seizing a quarter of a million to pay its members at the rate 
of £400 a year. They have endeavoured to buy the voter in the 
country by offering him the property of their political antagonists 
in the shape of doles. Thus by an insidious form of corruption 
they doubtless calculate that they will be able to draw the hand- 
some salaries attached to their various offices—salaries which in 
several instances they have largely increased—for an interminable 
period of years. Taking the broad view, the difference between 
the Young Turks of Turkey and the Young Turks of Britain is 
imperceptible. The same charge stands against them both— 
that they have betrayed their fatherland for their own selfish gain. 
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The parallel is equally close in other directions. The Young 
Turks divided the Turkish nation by persecuting their political 
opponents and carrying a vendetta into the Turkish army. Theirs 
was, in fact, the venomous policy of Mr. Lloyd George. Our 
Young Turks are persecuting and ruining by unjust taxation 
those who have opposed their schemes. The Young Turks of the 
Near East disdained all warnings and overwhelmed with insult 
the best and wisest men their country possessed. Our Young 
Turks denounce Lord Roberts as a firebrand and a fool for the 
crime of pointing out to his country the danger before it; they 
have driven Lord Charles Beresford from the Navy, and deprived 
him of the promotion which was his due, simply because his voice 
has been raised again and again to warn the nation that the Navy 
is being betrayed. 

In one respect the Young Turks of Britain have surpassed even 
the Young Turks of the Near East. Our Radical Ministers—“a 
caucus led by rebels ’””—are now deliberately engaged in selling 
to a faction which in the past has uniformly proclaimed its 
hostility to England, and which is financed by the subjects of a 
foreign State, the loyal population of Ulster. They are stirring 
up civil war in order that they may remain on the Treasury Bench 
with the aid of the eighty Nationalist votes, and draw their £5000 
a year. They are false to their fetich, Free Trade, for they are 
preparing to set up Protection in Ireland against this country. 
Posterity will treat as it deserves the treason of these politicians 
who are weakening England in an hour of mortal danger. The 
Young Turks of the Near East never plumbed the abyss of political 
treachery reached by Mr. Asquith’s Administration. They only 
stole. They did not try to disintegrate their country nor did 
they propose to throw loyal Turks to the wolves, and to shoot them 
down. 

As the Radicals have betrayed Free Trade, as they have 
betrayed the Empire for the Irish vote, so are they betraying the 
British Navy. They have pledged themselves in the most solemn 
terms to maintain the position of this country at sea. But now 
they are going back upon their pledges, and at a most critical 
hour, when every German shipyard is ringing with preparations 
for naval war, they are starving the British fleet. They are 
starving the personnel of our Navy. They are starving the pro- 
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gramme of new construction. And they are hiding what they are 
doing by a multitude of boastful words.. Mr. Churchill is for ever 
proclaiming his determination to give us the fleet which we need. 
If talk could build ships, the whole North Sea would be crammed 
from end to end with British Dreadnoughts. But what has this 
braggart actually done and what is he doing ? 

The efficiency of the British Navy depends above all upon the 
efficiency of its officers and men, though without good ships even 
the best men are helpless in war. And the efficiency of officers 
and men depends largely upon the sacrifices which they are willing 
to make for the nation—on their cheerfulness, zeal and energy. 
Men suffering under a burning sense of injustice cannot be expected 
to fight as well as men who have no grievance. The Navy to-day 
believes that its interests are being shamefully sacrificed and over- 
looked by the politicians, who have promised it an improvement 
in its pay and eluded the fufilment of that promise. In July, Mr. 
Churchill definitely stated that he would make an announcement 
as to the increase in the pay of the Navy during the autumn. The 
autumn is over, and now we are told to wait till Christmas. It 
is known that a million of the money voted for new construction in 
the Navy this year will not be spent. One would have supposed 
that some considerable part of this sum would be utilised in giving 
the seamen better pay. But to argue thus is to show total 
ignorance of the methods of our Young Turks. Mr. Lloyd 
George and the Government want this money, and are determined 
to have it to finance their unpopular Insurance Act. They need 
it to pay the doctors, whom they at first imagined that they 
would be able to “sweat” and cajole into accepting starvation 
terms. As the doctors have refused to be “ sweated” and have 
shown a stiff upper lip, the Government has decided to “ sweat ” 
the naval officer and bluejacket instead. If the Government 
cannot agree with the doctors, it is menaced with the loss of the 
Friendly Society vote, which, making all allowances, is at least 
three millions strong. If it “sweats” the seaman and ignores 
its promises, it will at the most lose some 130,000 votes. That 
is the proposition stated in those terms which alone appeal to our 
Radical rulers. The course taken is one of immense danger to 
national interests. It means the creation of the gravest discontent 
in the fleet. It involves the sacrifice of the fighting man on whom 
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this country depends for its safety to the prosperous artisan. It 
tramples under foot “justice, the great standing policy of civil 
society,” departure from which, in Burke’s words, “is no policy at 
all.” 

The pay of the able seaman was fixed at 1s. 7d. a day in June 
1852. In the sixty years that have since elapsed it has been 
raised to 1s. 8d., an increase of 1d. a day or 6 per cent. In 1852, 
when the rate was established, the demands made upon the 
seaman were modest. Highly educated mechanics, trained to 
the finest edge, were not required in our old sailing ships to handle 
the rude instruments of war. The seaman of 1852 was not a 
picked man, but an average representative of his class. To-day 
the bluejacket must excel in intellect and physique. He is 
called upon to work the most elaborate machinery at the very 
highest speed in circumstances which strain the nerves to the 
utmost. He is the very flower of the artisan class. Yet his 
wages have not risen appreciably, notwithstanding the enormous 
increase in the demands made upon him. He is paid to all intents 
the same sum as in 1852. His only gain has been some improve- 
ment in the quality of his food, though the service ration is still 
to-day inadequate for a hungry, able-bodied, hard-worked 
man. 

We recruit the Navy by voluntary service, yet we refuse to 
pay the market rate for that service. While pay in the fleet 
has been stationary, wages ashore have risen by leaps and bounds. 
Official figures show that, whereas the average wage of the British 
working man was only £50 a year in 1850, about the date when the 
bluejacket’s pay was fixed, it had risen to £74 in 1880, to £80 10s. 
in 1890, and to £89 in 1900, at which figure it still stands. Ina 
word it has risen 78 per cent. The wage of the seaman has risen 
only 6 per cent. and that on paper. Very different has been the 
lot of workers in Government employment ashore who can bring 
political influence to bear. Between 1885 and 1910, the weekly 
wages of Post Office sorters rose from 28s. 5d. to 50s. 7d. and those 
of counter-clerks and telegraphists from 34s. 5d. to 49s. The 
contrast is astonishing. The Post Office sorter, it seems, has a 
right to a “ living wage.” The bluejacket has none. Parliament 
concerns itself with the pay of the sorter. It never troubles itself 
about the pay of the bluejacket. This is a state of affairs which, 
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but for the splendid patriotism of the Navy, would already have 
caused the gravest trouble. 

In recent years the financial position of the seaman has de- 
teriorated. Fifteen years ago the personnel of the Navy was 
rapidly expanding, so that any decent man was certain of speedy 
promotion and thus of obtaining better payin ahigherrank. He 
had not to face stagnation in his rating. Between 1888 and 1904, 
the number of officers and men rose from 62,000 to 131,000, or 
more than doubled. Between 1904 and the present year it has 
remained almost stationary, as the figure voted for 1912-13 is 
137,500. So that the low pay of the able seaman has become 
something from which he cannot escape by speedy promotion. 
Moreover, in various ways and by dubious tricks, the conditions 
of his service have been rendered more onerous. The years which 
a man must serve to gain a pension have been calmly increased 
from 20 to 22, without notice and without any compensation. The 
sum annually voted per head in wages and allowances has fallen 
under the present Government. It was £38 17s. in 1909, £38 12s. 
in 1910, £38 7s. in 1911, and it is £37 13s. in the present year. 
Since 1909 there has been a reduction of £1 4s. in the pay of the 
fleet per head, while the pay of Post Office employees has risen 
very markedly. 

Nor is this all. In recent years there has been a great increase 
in the cost of living. Prices have risen by about 35 per cent. 
between 1896 and 1912, according to the price numbers used by 
statisticians and sanctioned by officialdom. The seaman’s meagre 
pay buysless than it did both afloat and ashore, and this affects 
him directly and very severely. Where he paid 8d. for a pound 
of coffee a few years ago, now he paysls. Meat has gone up from 
6d.to8d. His overcoat, if he buys one—and his kit has to be paid 
for out of his pocket—costs 28s. 6d. where it used to cost 23s. 5d. 
His blue cloth costs 8s. a yard instead of 7s. 4d; his flannel 1s. 
instead of 8d.; his canvas shoes 4s. 1d. instead of 3s. 7d. Food 
and clothing are dearer, yet the State which employs him shuts 
its eyes to this grim fact, though it means so very much to a 
struggling man with a family. 

We all are familiar with Mr. Lloyd George’s lachrymose senti- 
mentalities on the subject of the widow, the orphan and the 
invalided breadwinner. Their hypocrisy is demonstrated by the 
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Treasury's treatment of men invalided from the service and the 
families of those who perish at their posts in the discharge of duty. 
The man who contracts tuberculosis, a complaint unfortunately 
too common in our modern ships, where the men are sometimes 
of necessity berthed too closely, is flung ashore with callous 
indifference. The widows of those who die in service are granted 
princely pensions of 5s. a week, insufficient to keep body and soul 
together. When a submarine goes down the hat has to be sent 
round, because the British Government, which can find millions for 
any scheme that will bring it a few votes, heartlessly pleads that 
it has no money for the discharge of its debt of honour and duty 
to our defenders. The State justly compels employers to com- 
pensate the victims of private industry. It repudiates that 
obligation of justice in its own case. 

As matters stand the British seaman must be a celibate, or 
must face grinding poverty. Our Ministers prate of “ eugenics” 
and science. In practice they pour away millions upon the 
degenerate, the criminal and the diseased, while they deprive the 
very best stock in the land of a wage which would enable i: to 
perpetuate the breed of fighting man. This is one of the aspects 
of the question which should appeal most deeply to all who Lave 
the vital national interests at heart. For while the enormous 
increase in emigration is yearly skimming a larger and ever 
larger proportion of cream from our population, the quality and 
calibre of the remnant of that population are being yearly lowered 
by the admission to our shores of thousands of foreign miscreants, 
paupers and shirkers of military service abroad, who take refuge 
here because they are destitute of the first instincts of citizen- 
ship, and are welcomed by Radicals with that diseased senti- 
mentalism which is the chief modern attribute of their party. 
Causes such as these, if not counteracted, must bring about a 
decay of patriotism and national stamina—must deteriorate the 
race and perhaps prepare its fall. 

The case of the officers is as strong as that of the men. The 
pay of the lieutenant has remained stationary for more than 
twenty years, and in this rank, unless a man is prepared to face 
extreme poverty, he cannot marry without private means. At 
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does not happen to require his services for the moment, or he 
may be retired on a pittance because the State thinks him too 
old. In the case of captains, long periods of half-pay are the 
rule and inflict cruel hardship. All who know the Navy will 
agree that this abomination of half-pay ought to be swept away. 
It is a positive infamy that at a time when members of the House 
of Commons are paid £400 a year for voting as Mr. Asquith tells 
them, a captain may have to exist on £228. 

Mr. Churchill is directly crippling the fleet by his procrastination 
in this matter of the pay of the Navy. If action is not taken 
speedily, there will be serious difficulty in maintaining the quality 
of the personnel, while its increase will be out of the question. 
Good men will refuse to re-engage or enter. With all his talk, 
Mr. Churchill has so far done nothing; it is even asserted by those 
who should know, that he has not had the courage to ask for the 
sum which he knows is required. As he surrendered abjectly to 
Mr. Lloyd George on the question of the disposal of last year’s 
surplus, so he has once more beaten a hasty retreat before the 
bolder demagogue, who wants the money taken from the ship- 
building vote for his own purposes. And it is alleged by those 
who should know best that when Mr. Churchill’s proposals are 
made public, they will be found altogether inadequate and 
insufficient. 

In the matter of shipbuilding, on which the future strength of 
the Navy depends, Mr. Churchill has failed as ignominiously. We 
know that our Ministers plume themselves with Mr. Asquith upon 
the fact that they are “ credulous optimists ’”’ where danger to this 
country isconcerned. But, even so, as two millions of money voted 
last year for new ships were not spent, we should have expected 
Mr. Churchill to see that every penny voted this year was ex- 
pended. By his own admissions his programme was the very 
minimum, and the vast majority of competent critics hold that it 
was altogether insufficient in a dangerous crisis. The money 
could have been utilised had the orders for new ships been given 
at the beginning of the financial year. Actually it is now probable 
that at least a million voted for the present year will be “ saved,” 
which means that ships essential to our safety will be delayed in 
their completion. Some of the most important ships in our 
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naval programme are grievously in arrears, as these details 
will show: 


Months Months 
Princess Royal ; 8 Centurion. " P + 
Conqueror . . ; ) Tiger 2 
Queen Mary . ; ; 2 Delhi 5 
Audacious . ‘ , 8 Australia 7 
Ajaw . ; ‘ ‘ 3 New Zealand . 3 


Here are ten Dreadnoughts, whose presence with our fleet 
will be urgently needed in the critical days that are to come, which 
will be from two to nine months late. Even when the promised 
dates are kept—and this is now rarely the case—we are not 
turning out our ships faster than Germany. The Kaiserin, voted 
by the Reichstag simultaneously with the King George V. in 
England, is now running her trials simultaneously with the King 
George. We waste precious weeks and months by the pernicious 
practice of laying our ships down at the close of the financial years 
The German ships are generally laid down at least five or six months 
earlier. 

All that Mr. Churchill has done so far has been to begin two 
of the battleships voted this year two months earlier than he 
originally proposed. They were laid down a month ago, whereas 
their German opposite numbers were taken in hand so far back as 
May. In view of the delays which now regularly occur in the 
construction of British ships, any one but a “ credulous optimist ” 
would have begun all the four British units voted this year last 
April. Even a “ credulous optimist,’ one might have imagined, 
when he perceived that ships already building were falling more 
and more into arrears, would have taken steps to expedite the 
execution of the new programme by giving out his orders at the 
earliest possible date. But that was to suppose Mr. Churchill a man 
who means what he says and to reckon without Mr. Lloyd George’s 
insatiable want of money for that national curse, the National 
Insurance Act. As it is, if two of the battleships voted this year 
are completed earlier than was expected, the other two will 
certainly be delayed. In Germany such unbusinesslike proceedings 
areunknown. There is no single instance of a German armoured 
ship being delayed beyond the promised date in the last ten years. 
But there are many instances of German ships being completed 
for sea earlier than the British Government had believed possible. 
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The failure both to expand and to carry out our shipbuilding 
programmes is reacting in the most disastrous fashion upon our 
naval position. We are faced with the choice between stupendous 
risks. Either we may weaken our fleet in the North Sea to place 
some sort of a force in the Mediterranean, and thus court a deadly 
attack from the German fleet at home. Or we may concentrate 
the fleet in home waters and face the loss of the most vital trade 
route and the capture of our Mediterranean coaling stations. 
During the present year the Admiralty has been engaged in 
moving squadrons to and fro, and trying to make it appear to the 
country that the same ships may be in two places at once—in the 
Mediterranean and the North Sea. Our Young Turks love shams, 
and a fleet which is in two places at once is sham exalted to the 
highest degree. On the eve of the Balkan war the situation in the 
Mediterranean was this. The Third Battle Squadron, composed 
of eight King Edwards, had received orders to proceed to Gibraltar 
in mid-October, and to remain there till the end of January, this 
measure being designed to quiet criticism in England. But for 
various reasons, possibly because it was not thought safe to let it 
go, its departure was delayed. When war was declared there were 
exactly two fully manned armoured ships flying the British flag in 
the Mediterranean, the Good Hope and the Hampshire, both 
antiquated vessels, and one, the Hampshire, of little fighting 
value. There was a third weak armoured cruiser, the Cumberland, 
without her full fighting complement. But even when war 
began, the Admiralty for some days took no special measures. 
Only when the Bulgarians approached Constantinople did it act 
in haste and panic. It rushed out the Third Battle Squadron 
and ordered the battle cruiser Injflexible to leave England for 
Malta, thus giving the Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean 
one ship of Dreadnought type and eight passable battleships. 

These emergency measures show the profound folly of neglect- 
ing the Mediterranean and of imagining that the duties which fall 
to England there can be discharged by any other Power. But 
a Navy circumstanced as the British is, ought never to have 
to move ships in this precipitate manner in a period of tension. 
It ought to be prepared beforehand. The withdrawal of the 
Third Battle Squadron and the Inflexible from home waters 
has left the British fleet in a position of weakness in the North Sea. 
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These movements ought to have been accompanied by the full 
mobilisation of the Fifth Battle Squadron, which is at present 
only half manned. No such step has been taken, though by a 
stupid blunder the world was led to believe that the British 
Navy was mobilising, and though during the past two months 
Germany, Austria and Italy have been quietly completing every 
preparation for war. 

The situation in home waters to-day, by the admission of Mr. 
Churchill, is that we have nineteen fully manned British battle- 
ships available for instant action. The Fifth Battle Squadron— 
manned with half crews—cannot be reckoned efficient until it 
has had at least a fortnight’s training at sea to permit its crews to 
shake down. The German strength in fully manned battleships 
at this moment is given by Mr. Churchill at eighteen, but is 
actually known to be twenty from December 1. In numbers the 
German fleet has already drawn abreast of us, and though the 
quality of our ships is superior, the odds in our favour are by no 
means such as to render a German success in the North Sea 
absolutely out of the question, if a sudden attack were delivered 
upon us. The soundness of the German calculations has been 
verified by events. The preamble of the German Navy Act of 
1900 stated, “ the great Sea Power will not be able to concentrate 
all its forces against us.’ The heavy detachments made to the 
south of Europe justify this prediction. 

But even though the eight King Edwards and the Inflexible 
have been sent to the Mediterranean, our position in that Sea 
is not brilliant. The solidity of the Triple Alliance has been 
emphasised by recent events. The Triple Alliance can dispose 
of three ships of the Dreadnought type, now actually in com- 
mission (Goeben, Dante and Vuiribus Unitis), all individually 
superior to the Inflexible; three powerful Austrian battleships 
of the Lord Nelson type, superior individually to our King 
Edwards; six Italian battleships, faster than the King Edwards, 
but inferior in their armament; and six small Austrian battle- 
ships—a total of eighteen armoured units to our nine, excluding 
the older types of armoured cruiser, in which the Alliance is fully 
equal tous. France, it is true, has in the Mediterranean eighteen 
battleships, six of a type superior to the Lord Nelson. But, as 
the National Review has repeatedly pointed out, her fleet, imposing 
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as it is, is weakened by the inferior quality of its powder; and its 
whole attention in the event of war would be required to protect 
the transport to France of the 100,000 French troops now in 
Northern Africa, whose presence on the French frontier would then 
be essential. The British Commander-in-Chiefin the Mediterranean 
will have a colossal task thrust upon him. Owing to the weakness 
of Malta and the inadequacy of the British garrison in Egypt he 
will have to cover these two positions, to guard his communica- 
tions with Gibraltar, and to watch the battle squadrons of the 
Triple Alliance, and all with nine fighting ships. How it is to be 
done passes human understanding. 

There is and there has always been only one course—to build 
additional ships with all possible speed for the Mediterranean. 
Bad as is our position in that Sea to-day, it will grow infinitely 
worse in the near future, owing to the completion of new ships 
by the Triple Alliance and the delays in our programme. Thus, 
with very moderate acceleration of the German ships now building, 
Germany in October of next year can have sixteen Dreadnought 
battleships and five Dreadnought cruisers ready for action in the 
North Sea, to a British total, allowing for the detachment of four 
Dreadnought cruisers to the Mediterranean, of eighteen battle- 
ships and four cruisers. In the Mediterranean, at the same date, 
the Triple Alliance will have at least five, and possibly six, Dread- 
nought battleships to the four British battle-cruisers, while the 
first two French Dreadnoughts will not be completed till December 
1913. Only the “credulous optimism” which has refused to 
believe in the alliance between Italy and the Germanic Powers 
could have brought us to this pass. Yet even now no steps are 
being taken to meet the future danger, though with each year, as 
more and more Italian and Austrian Dreadnoughts are added to 
the total in the Mediterranean, the British position in that Sea 
will become more and more hopeless. 

It is a deplorable fact that in this great and grave crisis the 
strings at the Admiralty are being pulled by the officer who in the 
past has done more to weaken the British Navy than any living 
man. Lord Fisher, on whom rests the responsibility for the 
neglect to provide ships for the Mediterranean five years ago, for 
the temporary abandonment of the works at Rosyth, which has left 
our Navy without a properly equipped base in the North Sea, for 
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the deficient destroyer and cruiser programmes of the past, for 
the reduction in the personnel, for the disarmament of important 
coast defences and the withdrawal of a large part of the garrisons 
from the Mediterranean fortresses, and for the intestine quarrels 
which weakened the Navy during his term of administration, is 
now the power behind the throne. 

But the darkest sign of all is the utter indifference with which 
the country watches the slow, steady relative decline of its sea 
power. In similar though far less serious crises, in 1885, in 
1889, in 1893, and in 1898, it roused itself to effort and asserted 
its will. To-day it looks on apathetically while a gang of in- 
triguers and revolutionaries waste and misapply its resources, 
and sacrifice duty to Party advantage. “In the beginning was 
action,” said Goethe, and a nation out of which every instinct of 
action has died in such an hour will not long retain its Empire, its 
prosperity or itsindependence. The moment may be at hand when 
the roar of the guns in the North Sea will wake even the “ credulous 
optimist.” But then “ too late, too late.” 

NavALls. 


THE TERRITORIAL FORCE* 


GENTLEMEN, 

Words fail me when I try to tell you what a great pleasure it 
was to me to be able to accept the invitation of “the Kentish 
Men and the Men of Kent” to their annual dinner. I was more 
than gratified by their invitation, for I felt that I should not have 
been asked to be their guest had they interpreted my comments 
on the Territorial Force in my Manchester speech in the way 
some people have done, as an attack on the members of the Force. 
Indeed I am profoundly grateful for this opportunity having been 
given to me to explain my views about the Territorial organisa- 
tion more fully than it was possible for me to do at Manchester. : 

Well, gentlemen, if I am right in feeling that you acquit me 
of any desire to disparage the officers and men who compose the 
Territorial Force, and that you will believe me when I repeat, 
what I have often said before, that I am second to none in my 
admiration of the patriotism and self-sacrifice displayed by them 
in their endeavours to make Lord Haldane’s scheme a success—you 
will not, I am sure, misunderstand me if I now express my views 
quite frankly to you. 

At the Manchester meeting I gave it as my opinion that the 
Territorial Force is a failure in discipline, a failure in numbers, 
a failure in equipment, and a failure in energy. Let me say a 
few words on each of these supremely important points. 

Failure in Discipline. Gentlemen, only those who have taken 
part in war, or have carefully studied the history of wars, can, I 
am persuaded, realise to its fullextent the significance of discipline 
as applied to war. They only can know that it is by discipline, 


* A Speech delivered by Field-Marshal The Earl Roberts at the Annual 
Dinner of the Kentish Men and Men of Kent Association, London, November 
27, 1912. 
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and discipline alone, that bodies of men can be relied upon to 
work together in times of great difficulty and danger, and to 
withstand the disintegrating effect of war; for they have learnt 
that it is discipline alone which prevents panic seizing upon 
men when unforeseen circumstances arise. They only know 
that amongst untrained or ill-trained troops panic spreads with 
lightning rapidity, and that, when there is no sense of discipline to 
be appealed to, men speedily become a rabble, and defeat is 
the inevitable result. 

It is discipline alone which gives the soldier confidence in 
himself, reliance on his comrades, and belief in his officers. It is 
discipline alone which gives him the courage to face vastly 
superior numbers; to continue marching, though worn out with 
fatigue and want of food, ready to fight again, and yet again. It 
is discipline alone that supports him under the strain of lying 
still for successive hours in the punishing fire zone—one of the 
most trying of the many exacting conditions of modern warfare. 
It is discipline alone which makes the soldier obey the word of 
command, even under such circumstances as I have described. 
Clear understanding of and prompt obedience to an order become 
an instinct to the properly trained soldier, whereas the imperfectly 
trained man, when he finds himself in an unfamiliar and trying 
position, frequently misunderstands the word of command, 
and, when matters become acute, he does not heed or even hear it. 

Gentlemen, when I tell you that discipline is the backbone of 
an army I ask you whether it is possible for that essential quality 
to be instilled into the ranks of the Territorial Force with the 
amount of training which is now given to them ? 

Failure in Numbers. Gentlemen, despite the untiring efforts 
of the County Associations, a large proportion of whose 
members are staunch supporters of the National Service League, 
the Territorial Force is still far short of its establishment of 315,000 
men. Possibly this is a blessing in disguise, for, if men had come 
forward in sufficient numbers to bring the force up to its establish- 
ment, politicians would have assured the country, even more 
fervently than they do now, that our Home Defence Army is in 
all respects what is needed. The truth is that the number 
315,000 has no relation to our real requirements. It was 
fixed upon because the experience of fifty years had proved 
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that a larger number could never be forthcoming under the 
voluntary system. As with the Regular Army, so with the 
Home Defence Army, the strength is governed by what is known 
to be the limit obtainable by the voluntary effort. It has no 
relation to the requirements of war. It solves no known problem. 
Again therefore, gentlemen, I ask you whether it is possible 
to regard the Territorial Force as fitted in respect to numbers 
for the defence of the United Kingdom. 

Failure in Equipment. In common with the Regular Army 
the Territorial Force is armed with a rifle inferior to the rifle 
possessed by foreign nations, and with a less deadly bullet than 
is used by them. But the Territorial rifle is inferior even to 
the present Regular Army rifle, in range, in trajectory, and in 
stopping power. 

Then the gun in use with the Territorial Artillery is a mere 
makeshift. It is distinctly inferior in power, range, and rapidity 
of fire to the gun of any first-rate State, and it is not too much to 
say that, if our Regular soldiers were armed as the Territorials 
are armed, they could not keep the field against the troops of any 
European nation. If this is so, how unfair, how disastrous, it 
would be to ask Territorial troops to undertake a task which 
their seasoned and disciplined comrades of the Regular Army could 
not face. 

Then as regards mobilisation arrangements, supply, and trans- 
port services, ammunition columns, trains, horses, vehicles, 
harness, even boots for the men, in none of these essentials are 
the Territorials, as a force, complete. I therefore repeat that 
failure in equipment is not an unfair statement. 

Failure in Energy. By failure in energy, I do not for a 
moment mean to imply that individual members of the Territorial 
Force are wanting in energy. I know how earnesily many of 
them have striven to learn and do their duty under adverse 
circumstances. My criticism applies to the Force itself{—to its 
corporate energy—if I may use such an expression. And even 
those who are the staunchest believers in the Force must, I think, 
admit that, under existing conditions, it is not practicable for it 
to attain that combined action, that alertness, that intensity and 
vitality, which are essentials to success in war. 

But, gentlemen, in addition to the shortcomings of the Terri- 
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torial Force which I have enumerated, there is one defect in its 
conception which in itself proves its unfitness for what you all 
know is its primary duty—that is, to defend these shores from 
invasion. That defect lies in the strange condition which is an 
essential factor in this scheme—a condition unprecedented in the 
organisation of any army in the world—namely, that the Force 
must receive six months’ training, after war breaks out, before it 
is even supposed to be capable of dealing with an invading army. 
Could a scheme for the defence of any nation be more madly 
conceived ? We have been given an object-lesson in the Near 
East as to the insanity of the idea that our citizen soldiers will 
be given six months to prepare after war has been declared. On 
October 8, Montenegro declared war, and in four weeks the 
Turks were beaten in all directions, and were making their last 
stand within a few miles of Constantinople. 

Gentlemen, I am told by my opponents that it is unpatriotic 
of me to express these opinions and that by doing so I am dis- 
couraging the Territorial Force. But which is really the 
unpatriotic course ? To tell the truth about the Force, so that 
the people of this country may insist upon its deficiencies 
being remedied, or to gloss over those deficiencies, and thus to 
expose to certain disaster the patriotic men who have joined it, 
and who are asked to be prepared, with a force untrained, 
under-officered, and under-manned, to cope with a_ highly 
trained enemy. 

I venture to think, gentlemen, that I am doing you no disservice 
in speaking plainly about the Territorial Force. My hope is that 
when its grave condition is no longer concealed from our country- 
men, they will realise the folly of trusting the defence of these 
shores to a make-believe Army, that they will take to heart the false 
position in which the patriotic members of the force are placed, 
and that they will insist upon a law being passed by which all 
able-bodied men must be prepared to take their place in the 
Citizen Army. The Territorial Force must either be made efficient 
in all respects or it will speedily cease to be a force even in 
name. 

I hope, gentlemen, you will understand that I am thinking 
and speaking of the Territorial Force as a force that must be 
prepared to move and live, to march and fight as an army. I am 
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not thinking of individual men, or companies, or batteries, er 
squadrons, but of a force which, if it is ever called upon to take 
the field, will have to do battle as a whole with highly trained 
picked troops. 

What then, gentlemen, is right for the Territorial Officers to 
do? It seems to me that a tremendous responsibility rests 
upon those officers. If they agree with me that neither they 
themselves, nor the men they command, are sufficiently trained 
to take the field—even in greatly superior numbers—against 
first-class soldiers; if they agree with me that neither in 
discipline nor in numbers, neither in equipment nor in vital 
energy, can the Territorial Force be reckoned as a modern army ; 
if they agree with me that no great improvement either in efficiency 
or numbers can ever be reached, under the conditions necessarily 
imposed upon all citizens who enter a voluntary force; if they 
agree with me that the safety of these islands, and therefore of 
our Empire, is endangered by this state of affairs—then their 
course of action is clear. While still giving of their best to the 
force to which they belong, while still setting the fine example 
which they have consistently done, they should make the Govern- 
ment and the nation distinctly understand that they are not in 
a position to carry out the duties entrusted to them, and that 
unless they are given the trained assistance of the manhood of 
the country, they can never guarantee the safety of these islands. 

Such a warning, coming from such men, will awaken the country 
in a way that I can never hope to do. Such an announcement, 
coming from the men who alone in the country have obeyed the 
call of duty, and who, at the cost of convenience, time, and money, 
have tried to fit themselves for the defence of their country, and 
the security of the Empire—such a summons, I say, will arouse 
the people, and they themselves will call upon the Government 
to enact a law which shall impose upon all citizens of military 
age the noble duty of defending the country and the Empire to 
which they have the glory to belong. 
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“ Tout est arrangé, Messieurs !” 

Naby Bey had just come down from the Council-room on the 
fourth floor which for more than a month had been witness to 
the Conferences, and his deep-jowled placid face was paler than 
usual as he spoke with the journalists in the hall. His powerful 
frame seemed yielding to a mortal languor on that evening of 
October 15. “‘ Tout est arrangé!” And the tone was.enough 
to imbue with respect for the vanquished one who did not belong 
to that ultra-modern brotherhood of licensed scourges in whom 
matchless impudence is as daily bread. 

The last two hours had been passed in intense anxiety, 
heightened by the coming and going between the apartments 
of the Italian and Turkish representatives; then, just before 
six o'clock, the five plenipotentiaries had retired with their secre- 
taries into the sitting-room which served as Council-chamber. 
Little time was to be lost. The ultimatum expired at midnight, 
the Roman Government was in deadly earnest, and Admiral 
Viale’s squadron was steaming on its course. It was there- 
fore with a cheer that Naby Bey’s announcement was re- 
ceived by the cosmopolitan throng in the hotel at Ouchy, and, 
a moment later, the Italian and Turkish flags were flying from 
the roof on either side of the banner of the Swiss Confederation. 
Turkey had bowed to fate and peace was signed. 

It was an informal peace, fit ending to an abnormal war in 
which every course had been open to Italy except the exercise 
of war operations; a struggle between a nation whose weakness 
lay in her strength and a people whose strength was in its weak- 
ness. It was a treaty without precedents, as the formula dis- 
covered to effect it is without precedents also, but it averted the 
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instant peril of a conflagration which might reach from the 
Caucasus to the Thames. 

It had first seen the light some seven months before in the 
form of private conversations between certain members of the 
Young Turk party and two Italian subjects resident for many 
years in Constantinople, the one Cav. Nogara, an important man 
of business, whose friendship with the authorities enabled him 
to avoid the decree of expulsion, the other Comm. Giuseppe Volpi, 
who, in his quality of Servian Consul, lived also undisturbed in 
the capital. These gentlemen therefore were unofficially sounded 
as to the possibility of bringing the two Governments into touch 
and so avoiding the exorbitant legal bills of the Great Powers; 
and the idea ripened towards the end of June, when Comm: Volpi 
left Constantinople for an interview with Signor Giolitti. The 
Italian Prime Minister made no objection provided that the law 
of sovereignty over the Tripoletaine were admitted as the im- 
mutable basis of the discussion, adding merely that Switzerland, 
being nearer, seemed more adapted for the meeting-place than 
Vienna named in the Turkish message. At the same time the 
On. Pietro Bertolini, a well-known Venetian deputy, and the 
On. Guido Fusinato, the international jurist, were requested to 
act as fiduciaries, having with them Comm. Volpi, whose know- 
ledge of the language and customs of Turkey rendered his services 
of value. The Ottoman Government on their part named as 
their senior delegate Said Alim Ferid, President of the Council of 
State. 

Thus far the matter had progressed when the fall of Said 
Pasha’s Ministry on July 17, and the consequent resignation of 
Said Alim, interrupted the proceedings, which, however, were 
resumed on the formation of the Gazi Muktar Pasha Cabinet, 
followed by the immediate appointment of two diplomats, 
Mehemmed Naby Bey, now Ambassador to the Quirinal, and 
Fahreddin Bey, who straightway began the interviews with the 
Italians, interviews conducted unsuspectedly at Caux and Mon- 
treux, and, after the beginning of September, with ever-growing 
publicity, at Ouchy. 

The negotiations, which occupied a hundred days between 
July 12 and October 18, were considered for some time in the 
light of purely private discussions, and the first month was spent 
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in wheedling the native coyness of the Turk to approach the 
subject. ‘‘ Orientals are all masters in the art of losing time,” 
observed Signor Bertolini one evening, “ but these two gentlemen 
here are Regius professors.’ This phase of bashfulness over, 
the Italian fiduciaries arranged a meeting with Signor Giolitti 
in Turin for the drawing up of a concrete programme. 

The main problem before them was the artistic draping of 
bare facts whose nudity, if undecked, might offend Turkish 
susceptibilities. Explicit recognition by Constantinople of Italian 
sovereignty was therefore not even to be asked for, but that 
sovereignty must nevertheless be tacitly admitted by the Sublime 
Porte in a way that should present no hindrance to its instant 
official recognition by the Powers. The Koran prohibited the 
yielding of Moslem land to the infidel, but no anathema attended 
its cession to true believers, and surely the Arabs were such. 
The Mohammedan world would scream itself hoarse if Turkey 
abandoned her Libyan subjects, but there could be no desertion 
in giving them self-government. And so was born the “ Autonomy 
Cavil,’ of disputed parentage, tended by divers tutors, which 
grew up to be the founder of an edifice of dissimulation named 
the Treaty of Lausanne, built of cunning formule and quibbles 
and circumlocutions, and cemented with dainty euphuisms worthy 
of the author of Arcadia. So the Tripoletaine was to be made 
autonomous by Imperial Firman, while Italy was to proclaim 
contemporaneously by Royal Decree her sovereignty as dating 
from the passing of the law on February 25, and to the Arabs was 
left the choice of bowing to the inevitable or of accepting the 
“lonely? and somewhat dangerous alternative put before 
Stevenson’s hero in Treasure Island, that of “ starting a third 
ship’s company all by themselves.” As for a war indemnity the 
question was to be waived, for the knowledge of how Russia has 
fared in that respect taught the lesson that Turkish engagements 
to pay war indemnities are merely good to light Turkish cigarettes 
with. On Italy’s side the sum promised to the International 
Commission of the Ottoman Debt on the day of the landing at 
Tripoli, sum representing Libya’s quota to that fund, was to be 
liberally dealt with. The Aigean Islands were to be temporarily 
held as an incentive and a pledge, but it was known that permanent 
cecupation of them would be opposed by England and France. 
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Thus armed the Italian fiduciaries returned to Ouchy, where 
the broad lines of the “‘ Autonomy Cavil” were forthwith agreed 
to by the other side. Then the difficulties began. The Turks, 
though evidently acting, as they acted throughout, with perfect 
rectitude in their own eyes, were endowed with a special psy- 
chology, and began to undermine by every subtlety the very 
decree of sovereignty whose intangibility they had bound them. 
selves to accept. “Italy should have Tripoli, but Turkey should 
keep Cirenaica.” ... “Italy should have the coast and Turkey 
the inland with access to the sea and a harbour.” Suchlike 
fantasies were aired and dissipated in a series of attacks and 
parries which necessitated infinite patience, unceasing wariness, 
attention, discernment and precision. The final result is the 
proof of the complete victory of Italy. The opening words of 
the Sultan’s Firman specify, as the reason for handing over Libya 
to the natives, the impotence of the Ottoman Government to 
defend it: Nella wmpossibilita di darvi % soccorsi efficact che vi 
sono necessart per difendere il vostro paese . . . vt concedo una 
prena ed intera autonomia. The Royal Decree of Victor Emmanuel, 
on the other hand, begins by citing the law of sovereignty of 
February 25 as its basis, thus confirming the continuity between 
the two edicts, while the present proclamation is connected in 
its turn with the renouncement by the Sultan of his authority in 
the Tripoletaine. Two articles in the final treaty also give addi- 
tional demonstration of the attainment by Italy of her sine qua 
non. No. 2, in which the recall of the garrisons in the Agean 
Islands is made conditional on the complete evacuation of Libya 
by the Ottoman troops and civil servants; and No. 4, in which 
Turkey stipulates the concession of an amnesty to be granted by 
Italy to the inhabitants of a country which was under Turkish 
jurisdiction. The point at issue is therefore clear to probation. 

The possession of the substance being thus assured, the Italian 
Government was wise to show a less immovable attitude in the 
disposal of the shadow. The mere fact of the Sultan having 
granted autonomy to Libya implied the appointment of some 
agent to safeguard Ottoman interests, while it was fitting that 
the religious authority of the Caliph should be recognised as it is 
in the rest of the Mohammedan world. To this latter request 
there could be little objection from a country which holds toler- 
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ance of cult as a creed and has no desire to initiate her career 
in Tripoli with an anti-clerical campaign. Given besides the 
Mussulman hierarchy, the Cadi, in Libya, possesses infinitely 
less power than the Pope in Italy, and, since the Roman Govern- 
ment has absolute control over his nomination, he is deemed a 
useful element in the pacification of a land where ritual is inter- 
woven in many simple acts of life to the exclusion of civil law. 

In the case of the secular agent, however, the determination 
of title and attributes required dexterous pilotage between the 
Scylla of Italian sovereignty and the Charybdis of Turkish prestige. 
The term “Consul” rang harsh to Ottoman ears as betokening 
an accredited agent to the new ruler, so the obliging word “ repre- 
sentative’ (rappresentante—Naib-ul-Sultan) consented to do 
duty. Though nominally trustee of Ottoman interests, he is 
such only for those which exist after the law of February 25. 
All matters are thereby excluded which may clash with Italy’s 
sovereignty. And as a climax it has been settled, after a hard 
struggle, that his stipend is to come not from the Government 
which he represents, but from the local revenues (prelevato sulle 
entvate localz),a euphuism, this, for his being paid by King Victor 
Emmanuel. ° The first “ representative,’ Scemsi Eddin Bey, has 
been appointed for five years, and, as he is not only an upright 
but an exceptionally intelligent man, he will perhaps redeem his 
office from the charge of being a sinecure and himself from becom- 
ing the latest official addition to the ranks of the “ idle rich.” 

But to return to the weary group of men engaged in trying 
to render eatable unpalatable meats by artistic dishing up. 
Certain paragraphs of the treaty, such as the suspension of hos- 
tilities, the exchange of prisoners, amnesty to the belligerents, 
tesumption of pre-existent Conventions and abandonment of 
“capitulation clauses,” bué contemporaneously with and contingent 
on the same course being agreed to by the other Powers, all these 
were of comparatively easy adjustment; not so, however, proved 
themselves other clauses, as, for instance, the Sultan’s “ represen- 
tative” above mentioned, the question of the Agean Islands, 
the reparation due to the expelled Italians, the payment by Italy 
of the Libyan quota already promised to the International Debt 
Commissioners, and other monetary items. 


The Aigean Islands had been occupied, as was known from 
VoL, Lx 39 
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Gen. Ameglio’s proclamation, purely for war purposes, and the 
people had therefore been allowed by him to govein themselves ; 
but the Turkish fiduciaries insisted that they should now be 
restored against the mere promise to evacuate the Tripoletaine. 
This was out of the question, for not only must the most serious 
guarantees be given for the Greek population, but it was indis- 
pensable that the pledges should be held till the Ottoman army and 
civil servants in Africa had actually left that country. In fact, 
though these terms have now been agreed upon, this clause has 
been misunderstood by certain politicians of the Caffé Aragno, 
who qualify it as “an abandonment of the islanders.” Future 
events will probably prove that those critics were precipitate in 
their judgment. 

However the conversations, which had now ripened into semi- 
official conferences, had dragged on for over two months, and it 
was time to speak to the head engineer and quicken up the pace. 
On September 16 Signor Bertolini went to Rome, and this move 
was followed by the arrival at Ouchy of Reschid Pasha, Turkish 
Minister of Agriculture, with powers to sign. But the new broom 
soon wore out and the cobwebs grew thicker than before when 
the Minister left in the first days of October, nominally to confer 
with his Government, but counselled perhaps in reality by the 
whisperings of prudence to avoid leaving his handwriting on a 
document the signature of which might be fraught with danger 
to the signer. Much wit was expended on that occasion as to 
the advantages of the Ottoman system in dealing with grapho- 
mania. 

The comedy was now beginning to pall and the lowering of 
the curtain became imperative. Again Signor Bertolini travelled 
to Italy and met the Prime Minister in Turin, while a limit of 
time was fixed for an answer from Reschid Pasha and subsequently 
prolonged on account of the impediments to his journey. But 
the ever deepening menace in the Balkans served the astounding 
pretext on the part of the Turkish emissaries to advance new 
claims and quibbles. It seemed that Constantinople, unconscious 
of realities, was groping for a means of rendering desperate her 
position, and of so provoking intervention, or else she was terrified 
of confessing to twelve months of systematic mendacity to her 
people and, by a cession of territory to the Giaour, of loosing the 
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dogs of mad militarism within her walls or of prejudicing the 
mobilisation of her doomed forces. To parry difficulties by 
multiplying their number was the policy of the acephalous 
Empire. 

The last days were now approaching. By dint of labyrinthine 
periphrases the clauses, one by one, had been revised, recorrected 
and approved, but obstacles still remained of a monetary nature. 
The patient and Proteus-like artifices of the Turkish delegates 
to take advantage of the excellent state of Italy’s finances had 
to be carefully watched, not so much for the pecuniary loss as 
for the moral danger of seeming to pay a masked indemnity under 
any possible form. The patrimony of the ‘“ Corporations” 
(Vakuf) favoured this sort of manceuvre, but it was frustrated, 
and those only will be recognised whose patrimony is employed 
directly in the Tripoletaine. For those which contribute to 
Mussulman societies administered in Constantinople another 
outlet must be found. 

The case of the payment of Libya’s share of the interest due 
to the International Ottoman Debt Commissioners gave another 
opening for sharp financing, and, to cut short a tedious discussion 
in which six million francs a year were claimed, it was agreed to 
pay not less than two million francs, and to settle the exact amount 
by arbitration. The sum, which may be capitalised and which 
does not go to Turkey at all, has no approach to an indemnity, 
being merely the maintenance of the promise to Europe of October 12, 
1911, to assume the obligations of the Tripoletaine. The genial 
suggestion of impounding it as an indemnity from the Porte was 
wittily characterised by Signor Giolitti, in a conversation, as 
“ paying one’s debts with the debts of others to us.” 

But, though no war indemnity was expected from a bankrupt 
nation by any except the dreaming portion of the community, 
yet it seemed right that satisfaction should be given for the damage 
suffered under the decree of expulsion. The argument wore a 
purely moral aspect and centred in the question of Italy’s prestige 
in the Levant, with the result that the mere recognition by Turkey 
of the claim would have appeased public opinion, while the Treaty 
would undoubtedly be exposed to acute criticism if lacking in such 
a proviso. It was on this ground therefore that one of the hardest 
battles was fought between the fiduciaries, and the result consti- 
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tutes in reality a diplomatic victory for the Italians, seeing that 
any sort of concession seemed at first absolutely hopeless. It 
was agreed that the Porte should restore to their former places 
all its Italian employees whom it had been forzato a congedare, 
that the lost wages should be refunded and the year counted in 
the pension list; furthermore that the Turkish Government 
should exercise its influence to ensure from public bodies a similar 
treatment of their Italian staff. Beyond this point the Ottoman 
delegates were as flint, and the Roman Cabinet found itself 
confronted with a probable rupture of negotiations. Funds 
and goodwill were not lacking to carry on the war, for the 
Treasury had in those days at its disposal 386 million francs, 
of which 300 million were immediately realisable, and the 
nation would have backed the Ministry, to a man, in resuming 
military operations. But on the other hand lay the peril 
which their long sufferance had averted for the last twelve 
months. The coming tempest was clearly seen (the probable 
successes of the Allies were in fact foretold to the writer with an 
accuracy that bordered on precision as early as October 17), and 
the storm-clcud now about to burst might be but the forerunner 
of the typhoon. Italy had need of an untrammelled navy and 
concentrated home forces for the development of a free policy. 
In the continuance of the struggle, therefore, the gain was dis- 
proportionate to the danger, and Signor Giolitti, while promising 
pecuniary aid to the sufferers not included in the official terms, 
determined to press the matter no further, and to risk unpopularity 
by stemming the tide of dissatisfaction rather than by swimming 
with the stream. His decision, as events have turned out, showed 
not only high moral courage, but sagacity, true patriotism, and 
long-sightedness. 

It was now the second week of October and the treaty was 
considered as ready for signature, so much so that Cav. Garbasso, 
ex-Counsellor of the Embassy in Constantinople, had arrived as 
secretary and to present the delegates with their credentials as 
plenipotentiaries. Turkey, to calm the Balkan States, was 
announcing the peace as signed, while excusing herself at Ouchy 
for whining after new concessions on the ground of her embarrass- 
ing position. She discovered that she could not compel Turkish 
subjects to desist from contraband in the Tripoletaine. She 
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insisted that Libyan Arabs in Turkey should not enjoy the protec- 
tion of the Italian Ambassador. This was an obvious hit at the 
decree of sovereignty, and both objections were discarded. In 
the meantime the Firman creating the plenipotentiaries had left 
Constantinople, but, even while the messenger was on his way, 
the Ottoman tactics had changed again. The rabble of Stamboul 
had broken the windows of the Italian Embassy and a handful 
of students had invaded the Palace, interrupting the deliberations 
of the Cabinet, which latter, terrified at the seeming unpopularity 
of the proposed treaty, telegraphed toOuchy. And so it happened 
that, on October 12, the newly made plenipotentiaries had 
hardly exchanged their credentials when the thunderbolt fell. 
The Turkish Government desired, as a last favour, a simple 
modification of form in the method of procedure. 

It was a guileless detail truly! The Sublime Porte would 
sign the treaty, with the concessions already made by Italy, 
“but the withdrawal of her troops from Libya was beyond her 
power until the compact were ratified by the Chamber, see Turkish 
Constitution, Art. 7!” This touching attachment to new- 
fledged parliamentary institutions signified, in the language of 
Europe, the conversion of the peace into a limitless armistice. 
The conception was sublime in its childishness! It was hopeless 
to sound any longer the bottomless ocean of Oriental irony. 
That Saturday evening, at seven, the satirists had their answer, 
and, two hours later, the ultimatum was duly presented—Three 
days, till midnight of October 15, to sign the peace as it was or 
break off negotiations! At the same time orders were dispatched 
from Rome for two squadrons to prepare for sea. 

“ Pourquoi nous donner un ultimatum ?” asked the ingenuous 
Naby Bey. 

A ghastly nightmare held Europe for two days. Admiral Viale’s 
squadron had left Spezia; the Taranto division was under way. 
The Turkish plenipotentiaries in the meantime maintained their 
air of wonder mixed with grief, while their friends reported the 
probable rupture as due to Italian greed, and fezzed Ambassadors 
enunciated that peace would demoralise that army whose prestige 
centuries of decline had not then been able todestroy. Buta howl of 
execration had gone up from Europe. Statesmen, gathered round 
the bed of the dying status quo, gave hopes of recovery and good 
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advice to the aged Kiamil Pasha; startled financiers thundered 
at his doors, while their mobile satellites of the Press began to 
outpour on Turkish mentality a few of those epithets which they 
had reserved during a year for exclusive circulation in Italy. 
Common sense prevailed at last over immeasurable idiocy. On 
the afternoon of Monday, October 14, the Italian plenipotentiaries 
were informed that another article of the Young Turkish Constitu- 
tion, called No. 36, and treating of moments of public danger, 
had been unearthed and pressed into the service for reducing 
to order refractory Article 7. The “ modified procedure” would 
no longer be insisted upon; so negotiations were resumed. The 
Turkish emissaries seemed more calm than usual as they left the 
Council Chamber : 

“Ca marche! L’accord fait des progres.” 

They were at work betimes next morning, though they had 
been up most of the night, and the anxious hours of the fateful 
day dragged on harassed by the terror which possessed them of 
fulfilling a mission in which Reschid Pasha had “chosen the 
better part.” It was almost six o’clock when their decision was 
made : 

* Nous signons !” 

And Signor Bertolini passed to the speaker the gold pen, 
since presented as a memento to the Italian Prime Minister. 

Such was the signing of the protocol, followed, three days 
later, by the conclusion of the final treaty, a document on seven 
pages of foolscap and consisting of eleven clauses, of which the 
important ones have already been all discussed. 

The announcement of the news struck cold for an instant on 
the Italian people. Each man looked at his fellow and was 
dumb, but there was in that silence the eloquence of virtues which 
the past twelve months have summoned forth and tested, dignity 
and self-control. No doubt had been ever entertained from the 
first as to the final issue. The psychological moment was heroic ; 
the bellicose and sentimental yearnings of the nat on had been 
quickened by the puerile trifling which had marked the protracted 
negotiations, and by the declaration of war against their late enemy 
by little Montenegro. Under these circumstances conditions of 
any kind would have fallen short of public expectations. The 
theatrical element besides was entirely lacking in the treaty as 
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it had been lacking during the struggle. It was a practical peace 
for a people who on their part showed themselves worthy of it 
by suffocating their disappointment, before ever it found speech, 
beneath the weight of native logic and good sense. They had 
attained the precise object for which the war had been declared, 
absolute and unquestioned sway over Tripoli and Cirenaica. 
They formed a shrewd conception of the difficulties with which 
the Government was confronted and had faith in its judgment. 
That faith was not misplaced. The more carefully the treaty 
is studied, the more it is seen that the substance has been gained 
in its entirety, and that the serene tribunal of history would have 
condemned the prolongation of the war as being the mere pander- 
ing to military ambition, the straining after a shadow, the posing 
as Don Quixote in a cause which, however just, was not the cause 
of Italy. All these temptations Signor Giolitti and the Marchese 
di San Giuliano have put aside, and, in doing so, are entitled 
to the gratitude of Europe and of their country. Participation 
in the present chastisement of Turkey, whether in a leading or 
in a waiting capacity, would have increased tenfold the danger 
of a conflagration. With neutrality goes hand in hand the 
influence of Rome as conciliator of conflicting interests between 
her friend Russia and Austria her ally. The reacquirement 
of her liberty of action gives Italy a privileged place among the 
nations who must soon officially recognise a change in the map 
of Europe, a change which will give effect to Mr. Gladstone’s 
prophetic words of 1879, and “decree the succession of Turkish 
sway over the Balkan provinces not to Russia and not to Austria, 
but to those who had reared them to a state of civilisation 
when the great calamity of Ottoman conquest swept like a wild 


. wave over that portion of the earth.” 


The Treaty of Lausanne terminates a tedious struggle with 
a solution which is a boon to the cause of good. It leaves the 
Italian people awake to a more serious conception of its respon- 
sibilities, to an ampler and purer horizon, to a more strenuous 
national life. Even if no material object had been attained the 
war would still be as a benediction. It has fused in twelve 
months the North and South more than before had been effected 
by half a century of legislation. It has promoted class union 
between all from prince to peasant and has cemented it with 
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blood poured out in common for the country. Finally, it has 
conferred on each individual a personal gain in his ideals, in his 
self-esteem, in his intrinsic worth. 

“ The fifteenth of October closes one era of probation and marks 
the dawning of another, in which a new policy and new national 
energy must unfold themselves together to fortify and purge 
the inner life of the nation and to prove to Europe her worth as 
a civil factor.” Such were the approximate words of Signor 
Giolitti to the writer two days after the signing of the peace. 
That the proof will be given, and given amply, there can be 
little doubt to those who know the Italians of to-day; in the 
meantime it may not be inopportune to send a message of 
goodwill : 

Italy, after centuries of absence, has set her foot again upon 
the North African shore. May the conquest of Libya be for the 
advantage of her people, for the expansion of civilisation, and 
for the speedy bestowal on her new colony of the blessings of the 
Pax Romana; and may the fulfilment of her just ambition and 
the aggrandisement of her power as a political agent seal her 
sympathies and interesis in the cause of the peace of Europe. 


Gian DELLA QUERCIA 
(E. CaPEL CURE). 


SULTAN’S FIRMAN. 
(Sienep Oct. 16.) 
(Literal translation of the original Italian.) 


To tHE PEOPLES oF TRIPOLI AND CrRENAICA! 


Since my Government on the one hand finds itself unable to give you the 
adequate help which is necessary for the defence of your country; and since 
I on the other hand desire to promote your present and future happiness and 
to avoid the continuation of a war which brings disaster on yourselves and 
your families besides being dangerous to our Empire; therefore, for the purpose 
of again promoting peace and prosperity in your country, I avail myself of my 
sovereign rights and concede you a full and entire autonomy. 

Your country will be governed by special new laws and regulations, towards 
the making of which you will contribute your advice, so that they shall be found 
in accordance with your needs and usages. I nominate to you as my 
representative my faithful servant Scemsi Eddin, with the title of Naib-ul- 
Sultan (representative of the Sultan), and to him I entrust the protection of 
Ottoman interests in your country. 
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Here follows the paragraph appointing the Cadi or religious representative 
of the Caliph, and the firman ends with these words: 

The stipend of the aforesaid Cadi will be paid by us, while that of the Naib- 
ul-Sultan, as also those of the other functionaries of the Cheri, will come out of 
local taxation. Mouamep V. 

Translator’s Note. Observe the difference of the word used in the Sultan’s 


Firman to the Arabs (tasse = “‘ taxation”) and that of the Italian Royal Decree, 
Art. IT (entrate=revenues). 


SULTAN’S TWO IRADE. 
(StcnepD Oct. 16.) 

lst Iradé. Gives acomplete amnesty to Idris, who had taken up arms against 
the Sultan in Arabia and had been acting more or less openly with the Italians. 

2nd Iradé. Concedes reforms and amnesty to the Aigean Islands. Fune- 
tionaries in the future are to know local customs and languages. The equality 
of non-Mussulman with Mussulman inhabitants is proclaimed, and an amnesty 
is given to those who have in any way taken the part of Italy in the War. 


ITALIAN ROYAL DECREE. 

In four clauses, signed by Victor Emmanuel III at San Rossore October 17, 
1912, and countersigned by the entire Cabinet. Begins by reciting “the law 
of Feb, 25, 1912, by which Tripoli and Cirenaica were put under the full and 
entire sovereignty of the Kingdom of Italy.” 

Article J. Gives a complete and full amnesty to all the inhabitants of 
Tripoli and Cirenaica who have taken part in the hostilities against Italy, 
except those guilty of common crimes. 

“Those who are imprisoned or have been transported will be immediately 
released.” 

Article II, Complete religious liberty to be allowed to Mussulman 
subjects. “The name of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, as Caliph, will 
continue to be pronounced in the*Moslem public prayers, and the fact of his 
having a representative is recognised in the person nominated by him. 

“ His stipend will be taken from local revenues.” 

The clause proceeds with the agreement as to the “Corporations” (Vakuf). 

Article III. The Cadi to have the tutelage of those Ottoman interests only 
“which remain in the two provinces after the law of Feb. 25, 1912.” 

_ Article IV. A commission will be named, in which natives of distinction 
will also take part, to propose civic and administrative regulations for the two 
provinces, having respect to native customs and usages. 

(FINAL) TREATY OF LAUSANNE, 

So called because Ouchy, where it was actually signed, had no official 
existence and merely formed part of the community of Lausanne. 

Treaty signed by plenipotentiaries at 3.45 p.m. on October 18, and divided 
into eleven articles. 

Article 1. Mutual agreement to suspend bostilities. 

Article 2. Agreement of Turkey to recall civil and military officers from 
Tripoli and Cirenaica, and of Italy from the gean Islands. The evacuation 
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of the islands by Italy, however, is not to take place till “ immediately after the 
Tripoletaine and Cirenaica shall have been abandoned by officers, troops, and civil 
Sunctionaries of Turkey.” 

Article 3. Exchange of prisoners and hostages as soon as possible. 

Article 4. The two Governments agree to accord “a full and entire amnesty ”"— 
lialy to the inhabitants of Tripoli and Cirenaica, and Turkey to those of the 
Afigean Islands. 

Article 5, Treaties and conventions existing before the war to be resumed. 

Article 6. Italy agrees to abandon the capitulation clauses “ when the treaties 
already concluded by Turkey with the other Powers shali come into force.” 

Italy consents to the increase from eleven per cent. to fifteen per cent. on the 
“ad valorem ” duties in Turkey, to the institution of new monopolies, and toa 
surtax on petroleum, cigarette paper, matches, alcohol and playing-cards. It 
is understood, however, that the same treatment be simultaneously meted out to 
the imports of other countries. 

If, however, a tax be imposed i¢ must also be levied on the same goods of other 
nations and also on the identical native product (i.e. made in Turkey). 

Article 7. Italian Government will suppress its post cflices in Turkey at 
the same time when other Powers suppress theirs. 

Article 8. Italy will support Turkey in her efforts to induce the other 
Powers to forgo the Capitulation Clauses, 

Article 9. Turkish Government acknowledges the faithful services of the 
various Italian subjects engaged in her administration whom she was “ obliged 
to dismiss ” at the outbreak of war, and agrees to take them back, making them 
an allowance for the year lost and not counting it against them for the pension. 
The Government will also use its influence with banks, railways, &c., to ensure 
a similar treatment to their dismissed Italian employés also. 

Article 10. The Italian Government will pay the Commissioners of the 
Public Debt asum equal to the three years’ average preceding the war of the 
income derived by Turkey from Libya. The said sum to be fixed by two Com- 
missioners, one Italian and one Turkish, with an arbiter to be named by them 
if necessary. If they fail to agree as to the nomination of the arbiter, then 
each of the Commissioners shall name a Power, and the choice of the arbiter 
shall be made by them. The Italian Government, as also the Commissioners 
for the Public Debt, may demand the capitalisation of this sum at four per cent. 
The Italian Government admits without contention the fact that the yearly sum 
to be so paid cannot be less than two million francs, and that it is disposed to 
pay the Public Debt Commissioners a capital amount representing that sum as 
soon as it is asked to do so. 

Article 11. The present treaty will come into force on the day on which it 


is signed. 


—_—_——— 


SUFFRAGETTE FACTORIES 


Mucu has been said and written in praise of the education given 
to girls in public secondary schools, but there is an uneasy feeling 
lurking in the minds of many that the finished product of this 
system of education falls very far short of what we have been led 
to expect. 

“We put on the market,” say the manufacturers, pointing 
proudly to the finished article, the public school and college 
trained girl, “ something quite new, not a mere woman—she is 
out of date—but an Efficient Citizen!” This expression, a 
favourite one in scholastic circles, though it curls round one’s 
tongue and inspires a feeling of reverential awe, leaves one cold. 
It is so inhuman, so superior—so neuter! Modern education 
as it is at present conducted in public schools has given to a 
startled and unwilling world an almost sexless creature, euphe- 
mistically called an Efficient Citizen by her admirers. An in- 
discriminating and ribald public has bestowed upon her the less 
grandiloquent title of Suffragette, if she identifies herself, as she 
very often does, with Militant Suffragism. Whether, however, 
she does or not, she has lost, to a very large extent, essential 
feminine qualities. An effeminate man or a masculine woman is 
abhorrent because unnatural, and therefore a system of education 
which tends to rob the woman of her sex-attributes must be 
radically wrong. 

Some maintain that public school education has had nothing 
to do with the appearance of the Suffragette type of woman, but 
it is idle to pretend that so unnatural a creature could have been 
evolved except by artificial means. The Militant Suffragist is, 
very often, a highly educated woman, and we may assume that 
the education she has received is responsible for what she 
becomes. In this connection it would be well to emphasise a 
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point which is not perhaps sufficiently grasped by outsiders, 
that educationists can generally mould a girl into any shape 
they choose, so impressionable and receptive is she. She is as 
clay in their hands. After her school and college education has 
been completed, what are her most striking characteristics ? 
Independence, self-assertion, self-importance, a desire to 
make a mark in the world, a somewhat aggressive and dogmatic 
attitude to others, especially to men, a want of tolerance to 
those whose opinions she does not share combined with a 
contempt for ideals which are not her own. She is discontented, 
restless, turbulent, notoriety-loving, unfeminine, a disturbing 
and often futile member of her family and society. She has learnt 
to demand—and that in no uncertain voice—but not to give. 
She seems to breathe out fire and slaughter, bringing a sword 
and not peace. She is unhappy, though she does not 
know it, because her temininity has been “educated” out 
of her. She has lost to a large extent such qualities as 
gentleness of mind and manner; instinctive sympathy and 
understanding; tenderness and unselfishness; the power to 
inspire and give love. 

Why has she developed into this undesirable type? The 
answer seems to be that she has been educated on very much 
the same lines as a boy, and, moreover, that she is under the 
dominating influence, and that during the most impressionable 
years of her life, of women who have been educated in the same 
way. If it be granted that a girl is by nature easily malleable, 
that the school influence is very strong, often nullifying the home 
influence, educate her like a boy, and she is almost bound to 
develop into a bad imitation of a man; in other words, into the 
Suffragette type of woman. A boy is educated, and rightly, to 
become a wage-earner; is a girl, therefore, to be brought up as 
if that, too, were the primary object of her existence ? 

In spite of the addition of a Domestic Science department 
to many secondary schools which, by giving the budding 
Suffragette instruction in the art of cooking and so forth, is to 
modify the other influences to which she has been subjected and 
eause her to blossom unexpectedly into an ordinary adaptable 
woman—to be adaptable is a most subtle and essential art of 
womanhood—she rarely settles down contentedly at home. I 
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do not think she is to blame, but her education. For the 
following reasons : 

Though she may only attend a day-school, it claims far too 
much of her time and attention, both on and off the premises. 
She is probably at school from nine in the morning till four in 
the afternoon. When she goes home she has a considerable, 
often an excessive, amount of work to do. She has very little 
time to enjoy the society of her family even if she wishes to do 
so, which she frequently does not. A friend recently said to me 
that her sister, a schoolgirl, spent her holidays working all the 
morning and evening, and visiting her friends all the afternoon. 
Her family apparently no longer interested her. Moreover, there 
are in most secondary schools a varied succession of entertain- 
ments with consequent rehearsals, all sorts of literary, debating, 
and other societies, and working-parties, and these make a fresh 
demand on the scanty time the girl can give to her home. Satur- 
day, nominally a day on which the school has no claim, is often 
taken up by school affairs, and is generally chosen for hockey 
and other matches, and for entertainments. In short, the centre 
of the girl’s life and interest is not her home, but her school, 
and the head mistress really stands tn loco parentis. 

Parents need not, and indeed ought not to, allow their pre- 
rogatives to be usurped by others. Mothers, however, have a 
blind faith, not untinged with fear, in the college-trained woman, 
wrapt in her mantle of Authority, and they forget that book-learn- 
ing does not necessarily include, nay, often precludes, a knowledge 
of life. 

It will readily be seen that the girl during term-time lives in 
a whirl of work and excitement. She develops that habit of 
mind which can only be content if it is occupied by a constant 
change of thought and employment. She has no conception of 
the delights of leisure and quiet thought, and a feverish and 
strenuous activity of mind and body becomes her ideal of duty 
and happiness. She lives during her school-life by a time-table 
mapped out for her by her teachers. It may not be written down 
in black and white, but it might just as well be, for she has work 
and employment given her from the moment she gets up till bed- 
time, often scandalously late. As a consequence, when she leaves 
school she has no idea how to fill up her time. In her most 
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receptive years the responsibility for this has been entirely 
assumed by others, and she is at a loss to know what to do with 
herself, and after a stormy interlude at home she probably 
decides that she, too, must adopt a profession, and leaves her 
home, returning only when it suits her convenience. 

She leaves school so crammed with a smattering of multitudi- 
nous subjects that she does not, as a rule, know enough about 
any one of them to be interested in it and to continue her study 
of it in after life. Her education is supposed to have been the 
best available, and yet it seldom provides her with fruitful occupa- 
tion and thought after she has left school. Instead of finding 
pleasure in reading, she often acquires a dislike for it. When I 
was teaching, I once asked a girl of sixteen what books she read. 
“T hate reading,” she said, “and never open a book in the 
holidays. I get so tired of books [meaning the usual school 
text-books] in term-time.” Art, which would stimulate the 
girls imaginative and emotional qualities, is pushed very 
much into the background. The Efficient Citizen must be a 
creature of Reason and be blind to Beauty and Gentleness, other- 
wise she might develop into a mere woman. And strangely 
enough, considering the praise lavished on this system of educa- 
tion, she does not learn to think, or, at least, only superficially. 
Ask her why she wants a vote. Her answer will almost certainly 
be, “ Men have it, so why shouldn’t we?” That is the obvious, 
the surface answer, and, of course, is not unreasonable as far as 
it goes, but press her at all and she becomes rambling and in- 
coherent and has clearly never thought seriously about the matter 
at all. It expresses her attitude to life—what a man has she 
must have, just because he has it. Provided with no interest 
or occupation in after life, saturated with the school and college 
atmosphere of feverish strenuousness, which in extreme cases 
makes it impossible for her to rest even for five minutes, fired 
with the idea that she was put into the world to work—that is, 
according to her conception, to adopt a professional career—she 
hoists her banner and sets out to fight—man. 

One of the claims made by those responsible for the manage- 
ment of secondary schools is that the girls are taught a sense of 
responsibility. I have worked for many years in high schools, 
and it has always struck me that it would be more accurately 
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described as the cultivation of an exaggerated sense of self- 
importance. Those girls with most sense of responsibility—in 
other words, who are most assertive and show signs of possessing 
that sinister trait in the Suffragette type, a lust for power—are 
given positions of authority and distinguished by such titles 
as—Prefect, Monitress, President of this or that society. At 
school or at college the embryo Suffragette is a personage, at home 
she is just one of many. This state of affairs is clearly in- 
tolerable. She must go out into the world as a wage-earner with 
a “label” of some sort attached; then her sense of dignity 
and importance is no longer ruffled. She speedily discovers that 
she is not so well paid as her male competitors, and recking 
nothing of over-crowded markets, she joins the ever-increasing 
band of women who ceaselessly upbraid men for their injustice 
and ungenerosity. She adds her quota to the dangerous feeling 
of antagonism between men and women, the existence of which 
is now only too evident. 

The man versus the woman spirit permeates the atmosphere 
of secondary schools and colleges. I do not say the doctrine is 
openly preached, or even consciously inculcated, that a woman’s 
mission in life is to beat man if she can; but the spirit is there. 
A girl educated on the same lines as a boy will wish in all prob- 
ability to do the same work, and the competitive spirit will 
naturally inspire her with the desire to equal or, better still, to 
surpass him. No friendly rivalry can exist under such circum- 
stances, because man starts with the advantage nature has 
given him, of which no amount of abuse can deprive him, of 
being physically stronger than woman. The Suffragette type of 
woman persists in ignoring this fact, and waxes bitter against 
man, who, in her eyes, is a harsh, tyrannical oppressor, and 
refuses her the equality of opportunity she demands, and 
which nature has denied her. It seems to me that we women 
have shown little initiative or originality in slavishly adopting 
for girls a system of education evolved for boys, and that we 
might have done better it we had thought out one for ourselves. 
To snap and snarl at the heels of men is neither dignified nor 
profitable, but that is exactly what advanced feminists, the 


products, as a rule, of secondary schools and colleges, are engaged 
in doing. 
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Another characteristic a girl develops at school is a hyper- 
sensitive conscience, which helps to make her lose her sense of 
balance and proportion,and may partly account for her vagaries 
when she is grown up. Schoolmistresses, probably because they 
are out of touch with the world, tend to magnify a trifling 
offence into a heinous crime. For instance, should a girl forget 
to take a book home which she needs in order to do her work for 
the next day, she is scolded, not so much for her defective memory, 
to which we are all prone, even schoolmistresses, as for not having 
a proper sense of duty and responsibility. She will not become 
an Efficient Citizen. The world is a serious place into which she 
was put to do serious work; forgetfulness or any other small 
human failing is a grave moral fault, and she must be made to 
realise it. She develops a morbid conscience, she loses the irre- 
ponsible happiness of youth and her sense of humour, she is a 
desperately serious person, ready to sacrifice herself and every 
one else to what she conceives to be her duty. In a word, she is 
ripe for the crown of martyrdom in Holloway Gaol! For the 
real martyr, no matter how mistaken we may think her, we pay 
our tribute of respect, but for one manufactured we can only 
feel pity mingled with anger towards those responsible for her 
production. 

It is nowadays considered very desirable that a schoolmistress 
should make friends of her pupils and no longer remain in aloof 
majesty on her pedestal. That she should adopt a kindly and sym- 
pathetic attitude towards those in her charge is, of course, essen- 
tial, but I do not think that it is desirable that a grown woman, 
who is in a position of authority, should become intimate with 
immature girls. A feeling of equality and a just interchange 
of views, necessary concomitants of true friendship, cannot exist 
between a schoolgirl and her teacher. The latter, dominating her 
younger companion’s mind, communicates her opinions to her, who 
adopts them with the unreasoning faith and zeal of youth. The 
schoolmistress, unconsciously or deliberately, uses her great 
influence to proselytise. This is no unfounded accusation. From 
personal experience I know that is done, and, moreover, letters 
are constantly appearing in newspapers from parents to that 
effect. One knows, too, that many women who have to do 
with education are militant Suffragists and that they do not 
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hesitate to make converts among their pupils, and thus feed the 
ranks of the Suffragette army. 

One effect, a bad one, that the higher education has on a girl 
is to rob her of her own individuality and supply her with one 
alien to her. Her type then is so well known that we recognise 
it wherever we see it. A little girl comes to school with an 
individuality, a soul of her own. Instead of being fostered 
and developed, it is drilled out of her bit by bit, and she leaves, 
a type, with every possibility of developing the Sufiragette 
mania. To watch a girl through her school and college career, 
robbed of her delicacy, her bloom and her softness, to see 
those qualities replaced by roughness, self-assertion and hard- 
ness, to be expected to rejoice that she has become an Efficient 
Citizen and to know that in all probability she will never 
blossom into full womanhood, to hear that she has been 
imprisoned after a Suffragette raid and has received (it is her 
proudest guerdon) a medal for her services, make an impression 
not easily effaced. 

The desire for personal distinction, the exaggerated feeling 
of self-importance, the dislike of home, the spirit of antagonism 
to men are created, I believe, to a very large extent, by the present 
system of education, and produce the characteristic of pure 
egotism which is so marked a feature of the Suffragette. She 
demands everything and gives practically nothing. She is 
interested in little which does not concern herself and her work, 
unless it be the affairs of women of her own type. She demands 
that every door should be opened to her, but her outlook on life 
is so narrow that she barely sees beyond the length of her own 
nose. The big, glorious world in which she lives, the men and 
women in it, have no interest for her: her world is inhabited by 
women only, and of one type, her own. “‘ Woman’s Emancipa- 
tion”? is her watchword, but her intolerant attitude to men and 
to women whose views are not her own, far from advancing the 
movement, serves to check it. She appears under various guises, 
including that of a “ virile woman,” rather a contradiction in 
terms surely, but in spite of her apotheosis she is infinitely dis- 
pleasing to most people. 

The Efficient Citizen, the Suffragette, call her what you will, 


has shed her femininity, lost her attraction and charm, is 
vor, LX 40 
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as antipathetic to man as he is to her, and therefore seldom 
marries. This fact is generally admitted, though we are given 
to understand in some quarters that it 1s because only a very 
special and rare brand of man is good enough for her. It 
seems a pity that her education has made her so superior 
that she cannot consort with ordinary mortals. But that 
is the whole point. She has been brought up in an artificial 
atmosphere, a home in the ordinary sense of the word is distaste- 
ful to her, the society of ordinary women, and still more of 
men, is obnoxious and embarrassing. She prefers to spend her 
life in a mutual admiration society of spinsters like herself, rejoic- 
ing in her glorious independence and despising those poor slaves, 
the married women, still groaning under the despotic sway of 
their husbands and owners. 

“For generations,’ so says an advanced feminist, ‘‘ women 
have been condemned to earn their living by being charming. .. . 
Motherhood is in itself a somewhat degraded thing.” Marriage 
then is a “ profession,” and a very low one, by adopting which 
a woman degrades herself. Further comment is needless. 

If the women who hold such views were silent—their number, 
of course, is very small—comparatively little harm would be done, 
but unfortunately they are only too ready to air them and to attract 
a host of young women ready, largely owing to their education, to 
assimilate them. They join the “anti-man,” and therefore the 
“ anti-marriage,” brigade with alacrity. Lest it should be said 
that I am advocating the return to the old days when a girl 
received little or no education, let me at once say that is not the 
case, but I do protest most strongly against the wholesale manu- 
facture, which is going on every year in public schools and colleges, 
of the Suffragette type of woman. 

A girl is not a boy, and nothing will ever make her one, so 
why educate her as if she were 2? I take it that the ideal of educa- 
tion should be to give to the world a girl who will develop into 
a woman in the best and truest sense of the word. We have no 
use for the Suffragette hybrid. She is a futile, irritatmg and 
sometimes dangerous member of society, but when finding fault 
with her, it is well to remember that she is the victim of her educa- 
tion, and that the perpetuation of her species would not continue 
if she were brought up on different lines and under diffcrent 
influences. HeLten HamMiiron. 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF A POLITICAL 
TRAMP 


THE idea of a holiday spent in tramping through industrial 
Lancashire and Yorkshire has always had a certain fascination 
for me for its own sake, but it was the development of the 
absorbingly interesting political situation culminating in the 
Midlothian contest which at length quickened hope into resolve 
and sent me hurrying northwards on a tour of investigation in 
September of this year. I dressed myself in clothes such as 
might once have been those of a clerk but were now soiled and 
greasy. On my head I wore an old black cap. My boots were 
almost worn out, my collar filthy, my tie a rag. In this guise - 
of a social outcast my plan was to tramp at my leisure from town 
to town, to mix freely with working men at street corners, in 
public bars, and on the outskirts of open-air meetings, to travel 
with waggoners on the road and to play the listener wherever 
political discussion should be to the fore; in a word, to dip into 
the well of popular sentiment and opinion as it is expressed most 
freely only in the hearing of equals and inferiors, and to extract 
what information from the experience I could. It is a tour 
which I shall never regret having made, and this article is the 
record of my principal impressions of it. 

Looking back, now that it is all over, my most striking 
impression is of the weakness of Liberalism in spite of the 
powerful representation of the Liberal Party. This may sound 
a paradoxical distinction, but it is one that is frequently drawn ; 
and it is quite justifiable, because, whereas the Liberal Party 
likes to assume a monopoly of democratic virtue, Liberalism 
the creed is not only a middle-class but essentially a snobbishly 
middle-class thing. The panacea of the true Liberal of to-day 
is a very bureaucratic species of social reform entailing the 
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improvement, repression, and especially the “ uplifting” to his 
own scale of excellence of the “ masses” (synonym “ the lower 
orders ’’ —‘ enlightened”? or otherwise according to whether 
he has just won his election or not). This sort of snobbery is 
popular nowhere, the working classes naturally not considering 
themselves inferior to their self-imposed teachers, so that though 
many Liberals of this school sit for West Riding constituencies, 
and the spirit of Liberalism is undoubtedly strong in this part 
of the country, it is not sufficiently strong to account for their 
return unless it were aided by some other cause. The temper 
of the people in fact is not that of their representatives. You 
would be disappointed if you visited some of these Yorkshire 
towns expecting to find every man cherishing his neighbour 
like a brother or loving the Departments of State with a grand- 
sonly love. You would be disappointed too if you anticipated 
any popularity among the working classes for those products 
of the abstract thing called Liberalism, the legislative master- 
pieces of the present Government, Home Rule, Welsh Dis- 
establishment, Insurance, and the like. Indeed I was astounded 
to find how little enthusiasm these measures inspire among the 
very people who placed and keep the Government in power. 
The only measure that I heard applauded at all was the Insurance 
Act, and in that case approval was forthcoming not for its 
Liberalism, not for its lofty regenerative ideals, not for any 
intrinsic merit which it might be thought to possess, but simply 
because in a vague way it was believed to “ get at’ the upper 
classes. Working men I met for the most part seemed only 
interested in politics so far as politics directly touched the wages 
question and working-class pockets. I noticed this trait especially 
at open-air meetings. Principles and measures that throw 
Westminster into a fever of excitement leave Lancashire and 
Yorkshire cold. Politics has been humanised. The minds and 
outlook of the working classes have become almost exclusively 
material. Frankly I think we have Mr. Lloyd George to thank 
for that, visionary and idealist though he is himself. 

But, you ask, there must be some reason for the present 
strength of the Liberal vote? It cannot be merely a tradition 
and a habit, for party ties are not so strong as they were, nor 
do electors in the constituencies vote with the same automatic 
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facility as their representatives in the House of Commons ? 
Yes, there is a reason, and it is one that does more credit to the 
electioneering instinct than to the honesty of the Liberal Party. 
The Liberal Party, I believe, exists to-day only by means of 
stirring up class hatred and identifying Conservatism with the 
interests of the ultra rich. Few people realise how absolutely 
this single fact dominates the political situation in the North, 
and at what a disadvantage Conservatives must continually 
labour till it has been removed. For just reflect what Liberal 
policy is. The only issue on which Liberals have fought 
successfully in recent years is the House of Lords. Under cover 
of the popular prejudice which they raked up by libelling the 
Constitution they have produced a whole sheaf of new measures, 
and laid the foundations of a whole system of bureaucracy 
and corruption, for which they had received no mandate at all. 
And now we are promised the whole process over again in con- 
nection with the land. Lately Liberals have even had the 
impudence to tell their dupes that Conservatism is the Employers’ 
Party! The Employers’ Party forsooth, when memories of 
Lord Devonport, Sir Clifford Cory, and Mr. D. A. Thomas are 
still fresh in mind; when there are more employers on the 
Government side of the House than on the Opposition, some 
of them big enough to buy up a score of peers! But mere 
regret is useless. The unhappy fact remains that indiscriminate 
abuse of the rich, the Peers, and the Conservative Party is 
eagerly swallowed by a mob accustomed through long years of 
Radical electioneering to take their politics strong, a mob which 
is now only just beginning to see that their Liberal idols are 
merely a crew of middle-class adventurers using working men 
as pawns in a dirty game. “The Tories are agin you. The 
Liberals are your friends,’ the electors have been told over 
and over again; and without rhyme or reason many of them 
believe it to this day. 

And yet the situation has its redeeming features. Wherever 
I went I could not help being struck by the unchanging sameness 
of the working man. North and South, Lancashire or Yorkshire 
or London, town or country, he is at heart the same blunt honest 
fellow. In the Radical North even more than in the Conservative 
South one sees how completely bureaucratic Radicalism—the 
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Radicalism of the killjoy and the crank—is out of touch with 
the aspirations of the masses, and how much closer akin to them 
in interests, sympathies, and especially in temperament, a peer 
like, say, Lord Lonsdale is than your middle-class “‘ reformer ” 
with his snobbish theories for uplifting those who toil with their 
hands. All of us—even our agitators, I suppose—have some 
sort of ideal at the back of our minds for making this a happier 
country. What is so often forgotten is that happiness is a very 
curious and elusive thing. Many a Fabian and _ theoretical 
Socialist may quite genuinely believe that working men who 
lack his own style of respectable middle-class comfort, or who 
fall short of his own standard of intellectual refinement, cannot 
be happy: but it is not really so. Happiness is far more a 
matter of habit and temperament than of education or £ s. d. 
That is where even the best Radicals go astray, for every Radical 
is something of an agitator, and the worst agitator is he who 
speaks of “divine discontent.” Discontent is not divine. Of 
course Conservatives are the last people in the world to stand 
in the way of a man who is genuinely discontented, in the sense 
of being ambitious to improve his position in the world. It 
is the whole case for individualism that it provides scope for 
such a man. But there is a whole world of difference between 
that and setting to work to rouse discontent in the heart of one 
who is actually happy, even if his happiness is not what might 
appear happiness to yourself. It is all very well to say that a 
man ought not to be satisfied with a certain wage, but after all 
if a man is happy he ¢s happy, and that is all there is to be said 
about it. His wage may be £1 a week or less, and his tastes of 
the crudest description; nevertheless to sow the seeds of unrest 
and of unattainable ambition in the heart of such a man is not 
only foolish but a crime. And in that sense all Radicals—all 
agitators merely for the sake of agitating—are criminals of the 
deepest dye. 

There is no more candid and shrewd observer of human 
nature than Mr. Chesterton, and he has somewhere written that 
the British working man of to-day, despite all the boasted 
effects of education, is, just as his ancestors were before him, 
an animal, a pugnacious sort of Pagan who cares about as much 
for the dogmas of middle-class social reformers as for the Greeks, 
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Goths, and Gauls. Mr. Chesterton is right. Especially in 
the North the working man is an animal, just a plain, blunt, 
sometimes prejudiced, but always lovable animal, selfish— 
if to study the interests of yourself, your class, and those. de- 
pendent on you before the State is selfish in these hard times— 
an individualist, a tough-skinned pirate, and a jolly good sporting 
old Vandal, than which you can pay a man no higher compliment 
in this namby-pamby age. Just glance at the people of any city 
amusing themselves on a half holiday, ‘and you will understand 
why Liberalism is so far out of touch with modern life, though 
her chief apostles command the suffrages of a strong minority. 
For the popular instinct of the people is joyous, and the instinct 
of contemporary Liberalism is gloomy. Liberalism professes 
to have at heart the brightening of drab lives, but it does not 
practise what it preaches. Its legislation is repressive. It is 
out of sympathy with Labour’s peculiar pleasures, and aims at 
taking them away and substituting others for which Labour 
has no taste. ‘The hold the Churches are losing over the 
nation,’ said a well-known London public man and a Liberal 
the other day, “is instanced by the fact that in the published 
lists of chairmen of the recently established Labour tribunals 
the name of a single minister of religion does not appear... . 
The Labour movement is rapidly developing into an agnostic 
movement.” Substitute for “agnostic” “ materialistic,” 
“ practical,’ or “anti-Puritan,’ and this would be nearer the 
truth. Labour is emancipating itself from the shadow of Little 
Bethel and the sticky grasp of Mr. Chadband, but this is not 
to say that Labour is becoming irreligious—rather the reverse. 
What then of Labour? In the North there is no doubt 
that Labour proper is rapidly gaining at Liberalism’s expense, 
and that, as a natural corollary—though it may not at the first 
glance seem so—the worthies of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party are more and more exciting among their old supporters 
a feeling of contempt and disgust. The truth is that these men 
have always had a bias towards Liberalism, and the majority 
of them now belong to it in all but the name. Worldly success 
and office have made them middle class in outlook though they 
were working class by birth. By selling their votes and in- 
dependence in exchange for the unchallenged retention of their 
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salaries and seats they struck a dishonest bargain with the 
Government at the outset, and the result is that in the Labour 
world they no longer lead. At the time of the Coal Strike their 
hands were badly forced. At the Trades Union Congress an 
admitted vote of confidence in them was rejected by a large 
majority. And lastly Labour’s attack on Liberalism at Crewe 
and Midlothian was expressly against their wish. This argues 
the growth of a new Labour Party, or at least a new Labour 
movement, in which the old leaders of the “Lib.-Lab.” school 
have lost their authority ; and this is exactly what is taking place. 
Most of the professedly Labour supporters I came across in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire belonged to this new Labour move- 
ment, and rather ridiculed the old. In this connection I might 
make an observation with regard to that mysterious entity 
known to Radical publicists as the Progressive vote. 

At Manchester I came across an interesting and entertaining 
individual who knew more about the country’s present and 
past representation in the House of Commons than any one I 
have ever met. A veritable walking encyclopedia with regard 
to majorities, turnovers, and votes, one of his contentions— 
an important one, and since corroborated, I notice, by Mr. 
Philip Snowden—was that though in a straight fight Liberals 
vote solid for Labour against a Conservative, Labour does not 
repay the compliment under similar circumstances, but at best 
splits its vote between Liberal and Conservative. Let me give 
one instance out of many. 

At Crewe, January 1910, the Poll read: 


Tomkinson (L.) : . ’ 7761 
Harrington (U.) : ° ° 5419 
Rose (Lab.) . ° ; . 1380 


In April of the same year, after a contest fought on exactly 
the same main questions, the figures were: 


McLaren (L.) . ‘ , ’ 7639 
Welsford (U.) . ‘ ° ‘ 6041 


From this it is clear that no Labour votes went to the Liberal, 
for on the second occasion the latter actually polled less. Some 
600, it is natural to suppose, went to the Unionist; the remainder 
apparently were not polled at all. 
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On the other hand take Bradford West, 1906 : 


Jowett (Lab.) . ‘ . ‘ 4957 

Flower (C.) . ; . ‘ 4147 

Claridge (L.) . ; ° ‘ 35380 
and 1910: 

Jowett (Lab.) . . , ‘ 8880 

Flower (C.). : : : 4461 


Bearing in mind the improvement in the Conservative position 
during the intervening years it is doubtful if on this occasion 
a single Liberal vote went to the Conservative candidate. 
Instead, the entire strength of the Party was polled in favour 
of a professed Socialist, an enemy of Liberalism—if Liberalism’s 
own responsible leaders are to be believed. Ministerial love 
for Labour is a love not unmixed with fear. 

My friend, who professed to be a Labour, or rather a New- 
Labour and Anti-Liberal, man, like many of his fellows was 
heavily sarcastic at the Parliamentary Labour Party’s expense. 
“Who are they anyway ?” he said. “Cranks. Lot o’ teetotal 
preaching humbugs. What have they done for the working man ? 
Nothing. When have they voted against the Liberals except 
when it was quite safe? Never. Are they forging ahead 
against Liberalism ? No. Whois? The Labour men, outside. 
Who forced Labour candidatures at Crewe and Midlothian ? 
The rank and file. Who was disgusted at it? Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. What was he doing? Looking on. What did he and 
his brave men do at the Coal Strike? Followed us. What’s 
their little game ? Feathering their own blooming nests, sitting 
tight on eight quid a week till Mr. Asquith finds them jobs. 
Lot of—humbugs—them !” 

The same humorist gave me a delightful description of an 
imaginary meeting of the Cabinet as he pictured it in his own 
mind. ‘They all meets at Downing Street,’ said he, “and 
shakes hands, and has a drink, and asks one another how they 
slept, and then they sits down and Mr. Asquith he takes the 
chair. ‘Now then, you blokes,’ he says, ‘ things want greasing 
a bit. What about Home Rule, Birrell? It ain’t making 
much progress. You tighten your braces and make another 
speech or two. ‘All right, Governor, says Mr. Birrell, ‘and 
what about the Insurance Act ?’ he remarks, nasty like. ‘And 
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what about Temperance?’ ‘And what about Disestablish- 
ment?’ ‘And what about the Osborne Bill?’ shouts several 
of them, chipping one another. ‘Oh, shut your mouths, all 
of you,’ says Mr. Asquith, getting ratty, ‘ of course none of these 
things ain’t popular with everybody. Who said they was? 
But there’s a following of a sort for each one of ’em, and what 
we ve got to do is each one of us to take a bit of our programme 
and work its own particular following up, and then we'll pool the 
lot. You, for instance, Winston, can try and kid the Whigs about 
the Navy, and—— ‘Yes; and what about the working man 2’ 
asks Lloyd George, who’s the best electioneerer of the bunch. 
‘D—n the working man, says Mr. Asquith, ‘aren’t the 
Parliamentary Labour Party backing us up?’ And a fat lot 
they've done for us,’ added my friend with a contemptuous 
grunt, “or Honest John with his thousands a year either.” 
The truth is that in the North, where real Labour men are shrewd 
and mean Labour when they say it, the Parliamentary Labour 
Party and the Government are slowly but surely becoming 
identified in the popular mind as much the same thing, and the 
former are none too popular with their old followers in consequence. 
It is hard to blame them, of course, for one may doubt if there 
are many men in the British Labour movement who are not to 
be bought if the price be stiff enough; but the fact remains that 
those who have already been bought are bitterly hated by those 
who are still on sale. In this direction a haze of dishonesty and 
self-seeking enshrouds the progress of the political game; yet, 
despite the very personal grounds the new Labour men have 
for opposing those of their old companions who have been 
successful and have passed over to the middle-class party of social 
reform, it must be said that the new Labour movement is funda- 
mentally different from the old, and though some of its methods 
may be crude these are but the measure of its revolt against the 
milk-and-water policy of the “ Lib.-Lab.” party, and there are 
many reasons why we should welcome it. Its leaders lack the 
hypocrisy of pulpit Labourism. It is not a Little England 
movement, but approximates somewhat to the Australian 
Labour Party in this, that it sees further than the parish pump, 
sees the necessity of a strong Navy, sees also the trade value and 
even the glory of an Empire. It is a party with few ideals, 
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but with many definite and practical aims. It is not a social 
reform party. It is a joyous and a free party, and has much 
in common with Conservatism, even if primarily it is devoted to 
the welfare of a single class. 

The position then that we have to face is this. We have 
the working classes as the fruit of years of unchecked agitation 
seething with a discontent that threatens to paralyse business 
and trade to such an extent as to endanger the Empire itself. 
These working classes, possessing something like eighty per cent. 
of the voting strength of the country, have the power within 
certain limitations and under proper guidance to do pretty 
well as they like. What these working classes really want— 
I speak not of their leaders, but of the rank and file as they have 
revealed themselves to me—is (1) a certain higher standard of 
living so far as the hard facts of international competition allow 
it, and (2) a rest from the chivying tactics of officialdom in their 
daily lives. The Liberal panacea for unrest is legislation, more 
and more legislation, expensive, experimental, uplifting, re- 
pressive legislation, with its corollaries of State interference 
and an immense overpaid bureaucracy—in brief, jobs. But 
this kind of legislation to which the present Government has 
accustomed us, though it hurts the rich and cramps enterprise, 
is always paid for by the poor in the end. Thus, as a remedy 
for industrial unrest, it is manifestly no remedy at all. The 
alternative, the only alternative, is to save the vast amount 
of hard cash which Radicals are practically flinging into the 
gutter under the title of “Social Reform,’ and to let it come 
direct to the working classes in the form of wages—to divert it, 
that is to say, from the horde of middle-class parasites who 
batten on bureaucracy to the honest men who labour with their 
hands. Britain literally cannot afford the extravagance of endless 
“Social Reform,’ and at the same time to pay her industrial 
army better than it is paid at present. Some there are no doubt 
who will question whether she can afford the latter alone. But 
then it should not be forgotten that good wages make good 
Conservatives; nor that we still labour under the handicap 
of miscalled Free Trade. 

Conservatism may temporarily recapture the North through 
the mistakes of its opponents, but it will never do so permanently 
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till some tangible proof has been given of its friendly attitude 
to the workers on the wages question. It is all the more re- 
grettable therefore to see some members of our Party frittering 
away our chances by coquetting with the Radical species of 
Social Reform. Let me make an appeal to them on the lower 
ground of electioneering expediency. Social Reform as a vote- 
catching cry is played out. The hard-headed men of the North 
are at length discovering that the only people it ultimately 
benefits are the limited number of middle-class office-hunters 
known as “the Government’s friends.” I repeat, the working 
man wants better wages, not to be socially reformed. Let the 
cry therefore be “Tariff Reform and a rest from legislation.” 
For what legislation we do require let the foreigner pay. 

So far as the future of Party Politics is concerned, what 
I foresee is this. Liberalism proper must ultimately be joined 
by a majority of the present Parliamentary Labour Party and 
its following in the Labour movement, Temperance men, Little 
Englanders, Political Nonconformists, and the rest. The re- 
sultant Party will still be progressive in name but repressive 
in fact. Its path will be downhill. In the first place all Moderate 
Liberals will forsake it. In the second by its own gift of payment 
of members it has already sealed its own doom by financing an 
unlimited number of genuine Labour candidates against it. 
The new Labour movement on the other hand will naturally ally 
itself with the Conservatives for mutual protection against the 
tyranny of the forces at the present Government’s back. And 
when in time the present class bitterness has died away and the 
weeds of each party to this new alliance have been plucked out 
and cast away, the future of the Empire will rest largely in its 
hands. 


M. O. SALE. 


A NEW DIALOGUE OF THE DEAD 


Mark now, how a plain tale shall put you down. 
Henry IV. 1st Part, Act ii, Scene iv. 


[It must have often occurred to thoughtful readers that 7f, 
in Shadow-Land, authors of reputation could encounter 
those who write their lives, the subsequent proceedings 
might have considerable controversial interest. The follow- 
ing is an attempt to imagine a mecting of this kind 
between Henry Frieipine and his first biographer, 
ARTHUR MURPHY.] 


FieLpinc. By your leave, sir! The light here is as bad as 
at Bow Street. Did I not hear Dr. Johnson address you just 
now as “ Mur” ? 

Murpuy. My venerated friend sometimes permits himself that 
familiar contraction. My name is Arthur Murphy—at your 
service. 

Fretpinc. Then, Mr. Murphy, or Mr. Mur, you are a murderer. 

Murpxy. Sir, this is strange language. 

Fietpinc. Life-making is often life-taking, Mr. Murphy. You 
wrote—or professed to write—my life. I am Henry Fielding. 

Murpuy. SoI assume. And I also assume that you refer to 
the Essay on your Life and Genius which I prefixed to Andrew 
Millar’s edition of your works in 1762. Sir, I have a very genuine 
admiration for your genius; and I thought I had done my best. 

FreLpine. No, sir, you did not do your best. I will not pay 
you so poor a compliment. Your general estimate, indeed— 
supposing such a piece to be wanted at all—is well enough, 
though you would have done wisely to reprint entire the preface to 
the Miscellanies of 1748. But what your admitted digressions 
on the Middle Comedy of the Greeks, the Machinery of the Rape 
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of the Lock, Invention, Imitation and the like, have to do with 
the matter in hand, passes my comprehension. And why drag 
in Mons. de Marivaux? However, this is not what I complain of. 
Our books are fair game; and, provided that you “ nothing 
extenuate, nor set down aught in malice,” you are free to deliver 
your judgment upon them in foro literario, according to your 
parts and capacity. What I do complain of, is your neglect of 
biographical accuracy. Opinions must inevitably differ; but 
facts, like rhymes, are stubborn things. You disclaim research, 
it is true; but you speak at large of the “ prodigious number of 
materials” before you—of “communicating with the ablest 
and best of the author’s friends.’ What you do, is to shark 
together a few disputable and dateless particulars, amounting 
perhaps to about five per centum of your “little tract” of ninety- 
five pages, and from these particulars you proceed to draw out a 
series of inconsequent conclusions. 

Murpuy. Sir, the bare tradition was in reality but slender. I 
had scanty opportunity 

FreLpinc. Then you should have looked for more—you should 
have made opportunity. I had not been eight years dead. My 
wife was alive, and probably in the neighbourhood of London; 
my sister Sally was alive, at Bath. But if you did not wish to 
consult with “domestic women” (as I hear a modern critic 
describes female relatives), there was my old schoolfellow, 
Lord Lyttelton, in whose Dialogues of the Dead I am mentioned *; 
there was my kind benefactor, Ralph Allen of Prior Park; 
there was William Hogarth, to whom you did obiter apply— 
though I don’t for a moment believe that master of caricatura 
ever wanted Patty Collier’s scissors to remind him of my nose 
and chin. Then there was honest Saunders Welch, High 
Constable of Holborn, who wrote such an excellent description 
of the March to Finchley for Kit Smart’s Student. Welch could 
have casily given you a sheet of recollections, worth all your 
“‘unconsidered trifles,’ for he came with me to Gravesend 
when I started for Lisbon in the Queen of Portugal. And why 
did you not get more than the worshipful intelligence that I 


* Not, however, by Lyttelton. The reference tu Fielding is in the third of 
three papers contributed to his Lordship’s book by the “Queen of the Blue 
Stockings,” Mrs, Montagu. They were her first literary eliuris. 
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had compiled two manuscript volumes of Crown Law, from 
my successor at Bow Street, my good brother Jack, who had all 
my papers, and was, as you seem to have heard, tenderly watching 
over my family ? Even your publisher, Millar, could have told 
you something. Poor Andrew! I hear he left legacies to my 
two boys. I wonder whether he ever got the cyder I bought for 
him at Torbay ! 

Murpuxy. I allow that I might possibly have done more in this 
direction. But the main point, as it appeared to me, was the 
exact exhibition of your literary performances. 

FirLpine. With a seasoning of make-weight erudition about 
Attic drama, and the Sylphs and Gnomes of Mr. Pope—eh, 
Mr. Murphy? No, sir, it was not the main point. A critical 
introduction to a book is generally as needless as a sermon before 
asurloin, What, in the name of Heliogabalus, can be the good 
of commending the food to the feeder when the final appeal must 
rest with his stomach and digestion! On the other hand, faulty 
data of a man’s life are the kernels around which inaccuracies 
accrue to his detriment, and lapse of time makes it difficult to 
disprove them, since, as sayeth my Lord Verulam (whom I see 
you quote), “A mixture of a Lie doth ever add Pleasure.” You 
must have known, and should have remembered, that your Essay 
would be ragooed in reviews like the Monthly, and hashed-up 
in news-sheets like the London Chronicle—that for years it must 
be the established biographical authority. And yet you were at 
no pains to verify the little you gave ! 

Murruy. Your indictment is, to say the least, straight- 
forward. But will you not come to some specific delinquencies ? 

Fie.pine. Well, it is no easy matter to pick them from their 
surplusage. But take one of your earliest sentences. You 
write that I “‘ went from Eton to Leyden ”—— 

Murruy. And did you not ? 

Fietpine. Not, as who should say, I went from Newbury to 
Bath. There was a good deal between—more than three years; 
and part of the time was occupied 

Murpuy. “ Was occupied ” 2 


Fietpine. By my first love affair. In 1725, when I was 
eighteen, 1 was passionately in love with Miss Sarah Andrew, of 
Lyme Regis. Sir, I should have carried her off vz e armis, if 
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her miserly guardians, who wanted her money for themselves, 
had not promptly married her to Mr. Rhodes of Modbury. Very 
possibly she was better off. He certainly was, for she had a fine 
fortune; besides “all the Accomplishments (as the advertise- 
ments say) necessary to render the Marriage State truly happy.” 
It is a comfort to think that one of the sordid old curmudgeons 
outwitted the other. But you could hardly know of this, though 
it is all written in the chronicles of Lyme. 

Murpuy. So far, then, my offence does not very seriously cry 
to Heaven. But proceed 

Fretpinc. You go on to say that I studied the civilians 
“‘ with a remarkable application.”” Remarkable, indeed, though 
not unusual, since I refrained from studying them in any way! 
When I lodged in that drowsy Lugdunum Batavorum, at the 
Casteel van Antwerpen, and afterwards at Jan Oson’s, attending 
lectiones in the class-rooms of the ancient University on the 
canal, I was enrolled in the Album Academicum as ‘ Henricus 
Fielding, Anglus, annor. 20, Litt. Stud.” I entered on the 16th 
of March 1728, being then within a few days of my majority; 
I was duly mentioned in the recensions of February 1729; 
and I left in my twenty-second year. Yet, according to you, 
I returned to London before I was twenty. How did you 
contrive to make so many blunders in so few lines? Further- 
more you say that my first play, Love in Several Masques, was 
produced when I got back. Would it surprise you to hear, 
as you must gather from the foregoing dates, that Love in Several 
Masques was brought out at Drury Lane some weeks before I 
started for Leyden at all ? 

Mourpay. I cannot contradict you, as you are naturally seized 
of more accurate information. I can only say that I repeated 
what I could learn. 

FIELDING. Without corroborative evidence ? And you date 
from Lincoln’s Inn! Fie! Mr. Murphy. But perhaps one could 
hardly expect you to make the journey to Leyden in order to 
consult the academic archives. Let us take another point— 
your account of my marriage. Here you certainly throw the 
reins on your truly—shall I call it ?—Hibernian imagination. 
You say, in brief, that ‘‘ about that time” (the time I married), 
when I had “ not been long a writer for the stage,” I came, by 
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my mother’s death, into a moderate estate at East Stour in 
Dorsetshire of some two hundred pounds a year. That having 
then wedded a lady with a fortune of under £1500, I retired 
into the country, and “in less than three years” wasted all 
my substance on “costly yellow liveries,’ horses, hounds 
and hospitality. But “mark now, how a plain tale shall 
put you down.” The facts—or some of them—are these. I 
married on November 28, 1734, at Charlcombe, near Bath. 
I had then been a writer for the stage since 1728, six years. 
My mother had been dead for more than sixteen years; 
and what she had to leave, an original legacy from my grand- 
father of £3000, had to be shared with four sisters and a brother 
three of whom were, like myself, of age. When I married my 
wife she had not a penny, for she only came into her little fortune 
a month or two later, by the death of her mother. I was living in 
London in February 1735, and I was managing the French theatre 
in the Haymarket in the first months of 1736. With respect to my 
brief intervening life in the country, you are not my confessor ; 
nor is the public any ways concerned. But you can scarcely have 
realized that East Stour (where I had spent my boyhood, 
and with which I was connected until 1738) was a mere stone 
farmhouse, the kitchen being its only “eating-parlour.” And 
touching liveries, a gentleman must have his man. I had mine 
when I left Eton—as timorous Mr. Tucker of Lyme knew to his 
cost. My wife—both my wives—had their maids; and I 
carried a footman in livery (a poor creature!) with me to 
Lisbon. Supposing I had put him in black and yellow (I do 
not say I did), what were those but the Fielding colours ? 
Surely with such circumstances before you, some at least of 
which you might have ascertained, you would scarcely have 
penned your highly decorated story, for which besides you offer no 
sort of authority. 

Mureny. Again I cannot contradict you. My story was 
current, and I saw no reason for not reproducing it. 

Fietpine. With graphic tags and flourishes of your own, 
no doubt! Confess now, that you went no farther than that 
granary of gossip, the green-room of Drury Lane, whence I suspect 
most of your information was derived, coupled with faint praise 
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so highly compliment. Were these, for example, what you call 
the “ ablest and best” of my friends 2 

Murpuy. Sir, if you studied me so closely, you must have 
noticed that the Bishop of Gloucester pays you especial homage. 

Fie._pine. Then I misdoubt him. Did you never hear of the 
Virgilian commodity known as a Greek gift? I remember 
Warburton at Widcombe, fulsomely flattering his entertainer. 
He was, I grant you, abundantly learned.—Let us, however, 
return to our subject. The worst of it is, these scandals beget 
others. Truth gathers truth slowly; but Error grows like 
a snowball. One of your successors improves on you by saying 
that I “determined to show the rude Squirearchy of Dorset 
how superior to their order was the London-bred gentleman.” 
Nothing could be more gratis dictum! Further, he has the 
bad taste to depict my poor Charlotte as a “ fond and foolish” 
woman “dazzled by this brief dream of pride and pleasure,” 
aiding and abetting in all these prodigal excesses! As if any- 
thing I have ever written of that best and worthiest and noblest 
of her sex could justify such an inference! Sir, you did not say 
these things yourself, yet I cannot but regard you as the father ci 
them. Had you not romanced at first, those who followed you 
would not have romanced afterwards. It is this particular suc- 
cessor of yours who started the cock-and-bull story that I was once 
a boothkeeper at Bartlemy Fair, a function which, by generous 
extension, I was later declared to have retained even subsequent to 
my admission into the Middle Temple. This manifest fiction would 
be prospering still had not some one fortunately discovered that 
the Fielding concerned was not your humble servant at all, but 
the worthy landlord of the “ Buffalo Tavern” in Bloomsbury 
Square—an actor who once played “Furnish” in the Miser. 
Will you not admit that I have here some cause of complaint ? 

Murpuy. I do, though I respectfully decline responsibility for 
these subsequent misstatements. 

Fretpine. Do you so? Then let me convict you out of your 
own mouth. ‘“ When his finances were exhausted (you write of 
me) . . . he would instantly exhibit a farce or a puppet-shew in 
the Haymarket theatre, which was wholly inconsistent with the 
profession he had embarked in.” Now, as a matter of fact, with 
exception of Miss Lucy in Town (in the authorship of which I 
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had but a small part), I never exhibited either farce or puppet- 
show after November 1737, when I adopted the law as a profession. 
But are not the words I quote (by the way, you contradict them 
yourself at an earlier stage of your discourse)—are not the words 
I quote from you a crying illustration of that loose and indigested 
generalizing which invites the elaboration of unscrupulous pens 2 
—generalizing which is all the more culpable in the case of a man 
like myself who, as I have said repeatedly in print, has suffered 
shamefully from “ imputed trash, and dulness not his own.” 
Murruy. You said that I was not your confessor. Permit 
me to retort that I cannot consent to regard you as mine. 
Fretpinc. Which means that my question is unanswerable. 
But I forbear to prolong this unprofitable examen. Indeed, you 
devote so much attention to my “Genius” (et guibusdam aliis) 
that the meagre material of my “Life” is already exhausted. | 
I will but note one more blunder which has been extensively 
copied. IfI understand you, you are under the impression that 
Tom Jones was written after I became a justice of the peace at 
the end of October 1748. As it was published at the end of 
‘February 1749, this would give little more than four months for 
the invention, preparation and printing of a six volume novel— 
a feat of fecundity only to be excelled by my esteemed contem- 
porary, Mr. Samuel Richardson, whose remarkable life of Mrs. 
Pamela Andrews was, we are assured, composed in exactly half 
that time, namely, from November 10, 1739, to January 10, 
1740. “* Prolific Mr. Fielding” as I have been called, I must own, 
with humility, that in my case the process was slower. Setting 
aside the fact that I expressly say at the beginning of my eleventh 
book that my history “‘ hath employed some Thousands of Hours 
in the composing,” I also affirm in my Dedication that it repre- 
sents “the Labours of some Years of my Life.” There was 
therefore no excuse for implying that I foisted on the public the 
hurried product of a period already sufficiently embarrassed by 
new and exacting official duties. But perhaps to suppose that a 
needy writer could possibly linger over a work which he wished 
to sell, was too inconsistent with your preconceived idea of my 
headlong and hand-to-mouth temperament! Truth to tell, Mr. 
Murphy, there is overmuch of the preconceived idea in your 
picture, Out of stage-door scraps and tavern heel-taps you had 
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constructed a dramatic idea of what I ought to be; and you 
shrank from submitting your piebald puppet to the touch- 
stone of evidence. Like that great playwright and laureate, Mr. 
Colley Cibber, you would have your lion, whether in keeping or 
not. So the facts must shift for themselves! For my own part, 
I see no sufficient reason for intruding my private affairs on the 
public. As many knew before Pliny, “No one is wise at all 
hours.” I make no pretence to immunity from human frailty ; 
and I frankly admit many weaknesses and failures of which in 
my calmer moments I have been ashamed. 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.* 


I have had my scourging—well laid on. And I deserved it. 
Poor I have been undoubtedly; but I have also been blessed, 
like Lucian’s Scythian, with “friends such as are not to be 
matched.” More I decline to say, either of accusation or excuse. 
But if the full measure of my culpability is to be traced, “‘ even 
from my boyish days,” that invidious inquisition should surely be 
accomplished without what you rightly condemn as the aggra- 
vation of facts, or the discolouring of them by misrepresentation. 
Nay, you actually go on to deprecate, in set terms, the drawing 
“from premises injuriously established,” and “ with a pretended 
reluctance,” of conclusions to the destruction of moral character. 
How you reconcile these edifying utterances with your own 
procedure, I am entirely at a loss to imagine. 

Murpary. Mr. Fielding, let me say that, so far from—— 

FIEeLDiIna. Stay—I have but one thing to add. In your closing 
words you are good enough to observe that the Journal of a 
Voyage to Iisbon reminds you “of a person, under sentence of 
death, jesting on the scaffold.” Sir, this was ill-done; and it was 
not in your brief. Surely it were better aequam servare mentem— 
to face the inevitable with fortitude, rather than to whine in 
useless complaint or bluster in braggart defiance. I had, as I 
believed, philosophically schooled myself to despise the terrors 
of death. When I left Ealing I was, to all intents and purposes, 

* The modern reading is “plague us.” But it was “scourge” in Fielding’s 


Shakespeare ; and we know, by the Journey from this World to the Next, he had 
no great passion for variants, 
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a doomed man—a ghastly laughing-stock to the rabble of Redriffe. 
When I reached Lisbon I rapidly and unexpectedly recovered. 
My hopes revived. My spirits, which had sunk to the cellar, 
mounted speedily to the top of the house. Had it not been for 
some miseries with my womankind, I should have felt supremely 
happy. But it was otherwise decreed—— 

Murpuy. Mr. Fielding, I humbly ask your pardon. Ifit should 
ever be my privilege to return to the world in any capacity that 
involves the holding of a pen, I will endeavour to do justice to 
the facts of your biography 

FreLpine. Nay, sir, I absolve you. Semel emissum volat 
rrevocabile verbum ! Leave me severely alone: ’twill be best for 
both of us. Maybe some later writer will attempt my rehabilita- 
tion, and clear me—as much ashecan. Besides, English literature 
has, I hear, made vast strides since the days when I first sketched, 
in the ‘‘ Preface” to Joseph Andrews—perhaps a little ad hoc— 
my plan of a Comic Epic-Poem in Prose; and it is possible that 
what I deemed my “ new Province of Writing”? may now require 
radical revision. Farewell! I forgive you. I think I see 
yonder my old friend Ralph Allen, whom I, a younger man, once 


fondly thought to survive. But Goodness is your true Elixir 
Vite ! 


Austin Dosson. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WasHINGTON, November 8, 1912. 


THE election last Tuesday, which, for the first time in sixteen years, 
places the Democrats in full control of all branches of the Govern- 
ment, was not a surprise to the great majority of the American 
people, although a bitter disappointment to the supporters of one 
of the defeated candidates. When Mr. Roosevelt announced 
himself a candidate last February there was, for a time, doubt 
as to the outcome in the minds of some persons. Mr. Roosevelt, 
these persons believed, was invincible. They were sincere in 
their conviction that the masses were for him, and that there would 
be a “spontaneous uprising” in his favour. It was on that 
“‘ spontaneous uprising” that Mr. Roosevelt and his supporters 
banked so heavily. The people were supposed to be not only ripe 
for change, but longing to make the change so as to put Mr. 
Roosevelt in charge. The “spontaneous uprising” was wet 
powder. It fizzled. Usually years elapse before the secret 
history of a great political movement can be written; this year the 
historian has been able to keep pace with the politician. Thanks 
to injudicious journalists, who rendered a better service than they 
knew; and amateurs in the political game, who talked more than 
was good for them, and investigating committees there are no 
longer any secrets, or at least of very great importance. The 
revolt of the people that was to sweep Mr. Roosevelt into the 
White House and bury his opponents fathoms deep was a piece 
of elaborated stage management. A boom was worked up, and 
we know almost to the last dollar what it cost, and it was no petty 
business. The same tactics were followed that politicians have 
always used in this country. The country was organised, and 
money was spent. Mr. Roosevelt’s friends went diligently to 
work to secure delegates to the Republican Convention just as 
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Mr. Taft’s friends did, and their methods were practically the 
same. For a movement that was supposed to be spontaneous it 
needed an extraordinary amount of shaping and directing and 
stimulating. 

This does not mean that there was not a very widespread 
and deep sentiment in favour of Mr. Roosevelt, but it was neither 
so wide nor so deep as Mr. Roosevelt and his intimates believed. 
Mr. Roosevelt was able to command the support of the radicals 
in his own party, or rather it would be more correct to say, the 
radicals of the party to which he once belonged—that is, the Re- 
publicans—and a certain percentage of the Democratic radicals, 
but how large that percentage is no one can determine, although it 
is evident it was not very great. The great majority of those 
persons who supported him and voted for him last Tuesday 
passionately believed in him; their devotion was almost fanaticism. 
The radical is always extreme in everything, and the American 
radical is no exception. They were convinced that he would be 
elected, and their faith never wavered. Up to the day of election 
they were as certain that Mr. Roosevelt would be elected as they 
were sure the day of election would dawn. Only two days before 
election a man of very great intelligence and wide knowledge of 
the world, who has travelled all over the country during the last 
two months, asserted with marked emphasis his firm belief in Mr. 
Roosevelt's election. When I expressed doubt he almost begged 
me not to allow myself to be misled by the false reports circulated 
bytheenemy. “You have no conception,” he said, “of the teeling 
that exists; it is a religion almost. There has never been any- 
thing like it in this country; there has never been a man who has 
such a deep hold on the people as Mr. Roosevelt. He will sweep 
the country from one end to the other, he will do what no other 
Republican has ever been able to do—he will break the Solid South.” 
This man believed every word he said, and other men of equal 
standing and intelligence have said the same thing to me. 

Yet it was apparent to those of us who were able to take a 
detached view of events, and whose judgment was not blinded by 
personal considerations, that Mr. Roosevelt would not be elected, 
and that Governor Wilson in all probability would if Mr. Taft was 
not. Inasmuch as Mr. Taft ran a bad third in the race, the result 
apparently challenges the value of one’s judgment, but Mr. 
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Taft’s defeat is not so crushing as appearances indicate. Roughly 
speaking, Mr. Wilson polled 46 per cent. of the total vote, Mr. 
Roosevelt 29 per cent. and Mr. Taft 25 per cent., but while both 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt polled their full strength, Mr. Taft 
did not. A great many Republicans, men who were loyally 
supporting Mr. Taft and hoped to see him re-elected, feared that 
if they cast their ballots for Mr. Taft the vote might be so evenly 
divided between the three candidates that it would result in the 
election of Mr. Roosevelt. Owing to the peculiar way in which 
an American President is elected, it does not necessarily follow 
that a candidate who polls the largest popular vote will have the 
largest number of votes in the electoral college, as a candidate may 
have a heavy popular majority in some of the large States, and yet 
that majority might be offset by his opponent securing the votes 
of smaller States in which the combined population is smaller than 
that of a single large State; and with three candidates in the field 
that is a possibility never to be overlooked. Republicans had 
to determine whether they should vote for Mr. Taft on the chance 
of being able to elect him and run the risk of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
election, or take no chances by sacrificing Mr. Taft and voting for 
Governor Wilson, which would make Mr. Roosevelt’s election 
impossible. The result shows that Republicans in large numbers 
voted for Mr. Wilson, but there are no means of knowing how 
much help the Democratic candidate received from this quarter. 
It is interesting to note that Governor Wilson is elected by a 
minority popular vote. From the figures now available, which 
are only partly official and in many cases estimates, but approxi- 
mately correct, the combined Taft-Roosevelt vote is about 
600,000 more than Governor Wilson’s. It is equally interesting 
to note that the combined Wilson-Taft vote, which was anti- 
Roosevelt, is five and a half millions in excess of the Roosevelt 
vote. From these figures certain people draw the conclusion that 
the Wilson-Taft vote represents the moderate radical and con- 
servative sentiment of the country as opposed to the Roosevelt 
vote, which is the extreme left, and therefore the balance is heavily 
on the side of conservatism. Dealing with the question broadly, 
I believe the conclusion is fairly justified; that is to say, at heart 
the country is more conservative than radical, and it is not yet 
ready to sanction the programme that Mr. Roosevelt advocated. 
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It is also not without significance that the two great radicals in 
American politics in recent years—Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan 
—were both defeated, and the popular vote polled by Mr. Roosevelt 
is about thirty-five per cent. less than that given to Mr. Bryan in 
1896. In that year Mr. Bryan had 6,500,000 votes; this year 
Mr. Roosevelt’s vote is estimated at 4,200,000. If these figures 
mean anything the country is either less radical now than it was 
sixteen years ago, or Mr. Roosevelt made a less powerful appeal 
to radicals than did Mr. Bryan. If radicalism has increased since 
Mr. Bryan first offered himself as a candidate Mr. Roosevelt’s 
vote should have been larger, considering the growth of population 


and the superior organisation and resources that were behind the 
Roosevelt movement. 


Whether Mr. Roosevelt has “ passed in his chips,’ as the 
Westerner would say, or will continue to hold “ cards in the game ” 
no one can predict. Mr. Bryan was three times a candidate before 
his party got tired of going to battle with the sure knowledge of 
defeat in advance and deposed him from leadership; it may be 
equally difficult to convince Mr. Roosevelt that the Radical Party 
stands a better chance to win under another captain. If Mr. 
Roosevelt is in good health four years hence I think he will again 
be a candidate for the Presidency, for now he has nothing to lose 
by defeat and everything to gain by victory. It would be a 
waste of time and valuable space to speculate on what may happen 
in 1916, but unless a great change comes over the country Mr. 
Roosevelt will know the sting of a second defeat. The conserva- 
tive Republicans will still be anti-Roosevelt and so will the 
conservative Democrats. To win, Mr. Roosevelt will have to 
convert about five and a half millions of his countrymen, which is 
a pretty large order for a man even of Mr. Roosevelt’s strength 
and persuasive powers. Ordinarily a man is weaker and not 
stronger after defeat, for it has cost him prestige and destroyed 
faith in his star, which is as great an asset to the politician as it 
is to the military commander. Mr. Bryan’s vote was smaller in 
1900 than it was in 1896 ; it was less in 1908 than it was the year he 


first ran. Nothing will so quickly damage a man as a plentiful 
record of failure. 
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For the present far greater interest attaches to the Democratic 
President-Elect and his policy. He enters the White House a com- 
paratively untried man, for with the exception of the brief time he 
has served as Governor of New Jersey, he is without experience in 
public life and, what is rare in American politics, he was never a 
candidate for any office until he was elected Governor of his 
State. In America men usually have to serve an apprenticeship in 
politics; there are not many instances of a leap from private life to 
the gubernatorial chair and from there to the Chief Magistracy, and 
all within the short space of two years. In this respect, Governor 
Wilson’s career has been sensational; it is without parallel in 
British or American politics. Three years ago, Woodrow Wilson 
was a name that meant nothing to the great mass. He was 
known, of course, to every student of American government, to 
educators and college men, but these constitute only a limited 
class in a country with a population of a hundred millions. He 
had never been a candidate for Congress or sat in Congress or the 
Cabinet; he had not gone up and down the country delivering 
speeches or making addresses on popular subjects. He was not a 
contributor to journals of light and learning with a vice for sensa- 
tions and screaming head-lines; he was not a controversialist on 
race suicide or other burning questions of the day discussed by 
office boys over surreptitious cigarettes and manicure gitls with 
their customers. It seems a contradiction in terms to describe 
Mr. Wilson, the President of a great university and the author of 
an important work, as an obscure man, and yet he was a man very 
little known to the average newspaper reader, and it is the average 
newspaper reader who passes judgment on men. Europe, of course, 
knew almost nothing about him. And to-day the White House 
opens to him. 

Mr. Wilson faces an unparalleled opportunity. For the last 
few years the country has been running wild, it has been discon- 
tented without reason, it has given encouragement to causeless 
agitation; the demagogue has flourished as never before; the 
professional reformer has become powerful and prosperous by 
deluding the people. There are a great many reforms that can 
be instituted for the benefit of all concerned, but they must be 
worked out by men of conviction and not by those who are willing 
to champion anything that seems popular for the moment. Mr. 
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Wilson has a great task ahead of him in restoring shattered faith. 
The American people at the present time belicve in nothing, and 
hardly in themselves. They have been told that their judges are 
incompetent and their legislators corrupt; that politics are a 
matter of barter and sale; that wealth is criminal ; success is only 
another name for dishonesty. President Wilson can bring the 
people back to the path of sanity by suppressing the demagogue, 
and discouraging radicalism for the mere love of rash experi- 
ment. 

It will not be easy for him. He has an unwieldy majority in 
the House, largely made up of new members ambitious to make 
names for themselves; many of them radicals representing 
radical constituencies and foolishly believing that nothing they 
can do will be too radical to displease the country. Mr. Bryan 
has been deposed, but he is still a power, and his influence is not 
on the side of conservatism. The radicals in control of the 
Baltimore Convention that nominated Mr. Wilson built a plat- 
form which would have destroyed a candidate under ordinary 
circumstances. Fortunately Mr. Wilson was wise enough to put 
his own construction upon the Democratic declaration of principles, 
and the country felt that it was safer to trust Mr. Wilson than to 
take alarm over the platform. In more than one speech during 
the campaign, Mr. Wilson said that it was the duty of the President 
to be a leader in the broadest sense, to initiate as well as to execute; 
and in his narrower sphere as Governor of New Jersey he carried 
out this policy. Originally the President was not supposed to 
try to influence Congress; he might recommend, but if Congress 
saw fit to ignore his recommendations the President considered he 
had periormed his duty and the responsibility was shifted on 
Congress. Now it is the President rather than Congress on whom 
the public places the responsibility, and the President is expected 
to have a policy, and not only to havea policy, but to possess 
sufficient influence and courage and strength to be able to make 
Congress accept it. It is fortunate that when Governor Wilson 
enters the White House he will have a party majority in both 
Houses, which will make it impossible for the President “to play 
politics” with the House or Senate or for either body to try to 
embarrass the other, or for both to seek to conspire against the 
President. If wise legislation is enacted the party will reap the 
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credit; if promises made before election are forgotten the public 
will know where to place the blame. 


Both at home and abroad the question of largest interest is the 
Democratic tariff policy. The European expectation that such 
sweeping reductions will be made in the schedules that certain 
foreign goods, now virtually shut out of the American market 
because of the prohibitive duties, will be admitted at rates low 
enough to enable them to compete with the American manu- 
facturer, and a large share of the trade now monopolised by 
American makers will be taken over by foreigners, is not warranted, 
and I should not advise manufacturers to increase their plants in 
anticipation of the larger business they expect to do with the 
United States after the passage of the new Tariff Bill, as I am 
afraid it will be money wasted. The United States is not going 
to reverse its fiscal system and destroy its industries because Mr. 
Wilson has been elected President, although the reductions that 
will be made in duties will undoubtedly stimulate certain impor- 
tations. Republicans as well as Rooseveltians predict that the 
tariff will be the rock on which Mr. Wilson and his party in Congress 
will split, and they recall the experience of Mr. Cleveland, the last 
Democratic President. Mr. Cleveland came into office pledged 
to reduce the tariff, and after a weary delay Congress passed a Tariff 
Bill, which Mr. Cleveland refused to sign because he considered 
it did not, in good faith, make the reductions which the people had 
a right to expect. In Mr. Cleveland’s opinion the duties were not 
low enough; in the opinion of the Republicans the duties were so 
dangerously low that they were the cause of hard times, and a 
million men, it was said, under the operations of the Republican 
tariff earning regular wages as high-priced mechanics and artisans, 
were tramping the country willing to take any odd job to keep 
from starvation. 

The danger now is not that the duties may be too high to meet 
Mr. Wilson’s approval, but that they may be so indiscriminately 
revised that they will be too low to command his support. Mr. 
Wilson knows what a sensitive thing business is and how easily it 
takes alarm, and for that reason he is not likely to give encourage- 
ment to extreme Tariff Reformers, without practical knowledge of 
business, who think there is as little danger in tearing business to 
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pieces as a child believes he can improve a clock by taking out the 
works. If the Democrats go about their tariff making with a 
light heart it will be fatal to them, and Mr. Wilson is too sensible 
to lend himself to any such folly. 


In the current number of the Scientific American, Mr. Stimson, 
the Secretary of War, discusses the necessity for and the reason 
why the Panama Canal is being fortified. Apart from the impor- 
tance of the arti ’> as being an official statement of the views of 
the American Government, it gains additional importance as 
setting at rest a rumour that has been nebulously floating around 
that the Washington Government would compromise the dispute 
with Great Britain over the canal tolls by broadening the guarantee 
of neutrality contained in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The 
recognition of neutrality is in the first paragraph of Article III., 
in these words: ‘‘ The United States adopts, as the basis of the 
neutralisation of such ship canal, the following rules, substantially 
as embodied in the Convention of Constantinople, signed October 
28, 1888, for the free navigation of the Suez Canal.” 

Section I. of this Article declares that the canal shall be free 
and open to the vessels of commerce and war of all nations on terms 
of entire equality; and that the canal shall never be blockaded, 
nor shall any right of war be exercised nor any act of hostility 
be committed within it. The United States is given the liberty 
“to maintain such military police along the canal as may be 
necessary to protect it against lawlessness and disorder.” There 
is no explicit prohibition against the fortification of the canal by 
the United States, but inasmuch as the canal is declared to be 
neutral, that no right of war may be exercised in it and the canal 
is protected from blockade, and the armed force the United States 
may maintain “ along the canal” is limited to “ military police,” 
whose sole powers under the treaty are to protect the canal 
“against lawlessness and disorder,” the United States, it would 
appear, is under a moral obligation not to erect fortificationsa 
The American Goverment, however, put a different construction 
upon the treaty, and is now heavily fortifying the canal, which 
some persons have regarded as a violation of the treaty. 

Mr. Stimson evidently believes that the words “the basis 
of the neutralisation of such ship canal” mean nothing and 
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can be ignored at the convenience of the United States, for he 
argues : 

There has been much misconception as to the expediency of fortifying the 
canal as a national policy. It has been earnestly argued that the safety of the 
canal can be better and more cheaply assured by an agreement between the 
leading nations making it a neutral waterway and forbidding it from ever being 
blockaded or seized in time of war. It is argued that such a course will relieve 
us from the expense and burden of defending the canal and that it will at the 
same time accomplish every result that we could accomplish by defending it 
ourselves. 

This is an entire misconception. It loses sight of the vital difference 
between an American canal and an international canal. It loses sight of the 
fact that it is of vital importance to this country not only that the canal shall 
be open to our fleet in case of war, but that it shall be closed to the fleet of our 
enemy. An international canal, kept open and defended by agreement between 
the Powers, from its very nature would have to be open to our opponent as well 
as to ourselves. 

Mr. Stimson goes on to point out the importance to the United 
States of being able to move its fleets from coast to coast through 
the canal instead of going round Cape Horn or through the Straits 
of Magellan, and the same advantage would be possessed by an 
enemy if the canal were open in time of war. From an American 
point of view Mr. Stimson makes a sound argument, but it is 
somewhat irritating to have Mr. Stimson brush aside the treaty 
as so much waste-paper. So far asa sclemn engagement can make 
the canal neutral as between the United States and Great Britain 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty guarantees that neutrality, but if Mr. 
Stimson is correct in his contention that this is an “ American 
canal” and the United States can close it at its pleasure, British 
fleets might be barred from its use at a critical juncture. In case 
Great Britain was at war, not with the United States but with 
another Power, and the United States was a neutral, the United 
States might find it advisable or politic to regard the use of the 
canal by the British fleet as a violation of neutrality because this 
is an “‘ American canal” and not an international waterway. The 
agreement as to neutrality as Mr. Stimson views it—and in 
addition to being Secretary of War he is a lawyer of high repute— 
means nothing so far as the United States is concerned. 

What will be the effect of the protest lodged by the British 
Government against the passage of the Panama Canal Act, dis- 
criminating against British vessels, cannot be predicted at this 
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time. Mr. Taft, it is reported, will send a message on the Panama 
Canal to Congress when that body reassembles next month, but 
if he has had any suggestion to offer that fact is not yet known. 
It is difficult to see what he can propose. He might recommend 
an amendment to the law removing the discrimination, but the 
vote by which the Bill was passed at the last session does not offer 
much hope that his recommendation would be accepted. Negotia- 
tions are proceeding leisurely between Mr. Bryce and the State 
Department, and it may be some time before the basis of an 
agreement can be reached, if it is possible for any agreement to 
be reached. There seems to be only one way out, and that is to 
submit to The Hague or some other impartial tribunal the inter- 
pretation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, but unless the Senate is 
ina very different mood now from what it was a few months ago 
that will not be done. Before the case can go to arbitration a 
treaty must be negotiated by the President and ratified by the 
Senate, and as a great many Senators said during the course of the 
debate last summer that they would not consent to arbitration 
because the European members of the Commission would for 
selfish reasons decide against the United States, we seem to have 
reached animpasse. It is not unlikely that the whole matter may 
go over until the next Administration, but that will depend upon 
the wishes of Governor Wilson. He has only to give a hint and 
the Democrats can block action, for the time is short and the 
Senate will be fully occupied with the passage of the necessary 
Supply Bills. 

The views held by Governor Wilson on the question of Panama 
Canal tolls, and the meaning of the treaty that the canal shall be 
open to the vessels of all nations “on terms of entire equality,” 
are not known, as Mr. Wilson has never given public expression 
to those views, but if Mr. Wilson is in harmony with his party, it 
will not be any easier to reach a settlement after the 4th of next 
March than it is to-day. The Canal Act was passed by Democratic 
as well as Republican votes; Democrats were no more concerned 
than Republicans in a possible violation of the treaty. Having 
built the canal, Americans think they can do with it as they 
please, treaty or no treaty. 


How long will it be before the European Powers retire from 
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the West Indies and hand over their possessions to the United 
States? In the opinion of a great many Americans that is 
“manifest destiny,’ and the manifestation of destiny must be 
seen before many years have passed. The United States now 
owns Porto Rico by right of conquest, it exercises what practically 
amounts to a protectorate over Cuba, Santo Domingo is in effect 
in the hands of the United States as a receiver for the benefit of 
the island’s creditors and the maintenance of a stable govern- 
ment. With this as a beginning it is perhaps natural that the 
United States should look forward to becoming not only the predomi- 
nant Power, but the sole Power in “‘ The American Mediterranean,” 
which is the title of a recently published book by Mr. Stephen 
Bonsal. The author is familiar with his subject. He has been 
magazine writer and war correspondent, and has been in the 
American diplomatic service, having served in China, Japan, Spain, 
and Korea. Apart from the British islands the West Indies are in 
a bad way, Mr. Bonsal finds; they do not pay, and their owners 
would be glad to be rid of their burden if they could find a pur- 
chaser, but purchaser there is none, or rather only one, and that 
purchaser can afford to wait until political or other circumstances 
put the islands on the remnant counter. The Monroe Doctrine 
is the little brother of manifest destiny. France may not sell to 
Russia, or Denmark to Germany; Great Britain might possibly 
be graciously permitted by the United States to buy from France, 
but none of the Powers now burdened with West Indian possessions 
are anxious to add to their holdings. In fact, the attitude of 
Great Britain has been recognised by the abandonment of its West 
Indian naval force and the dismantling of the fortifications at 
Castries, Santa Lucia. ‘“‘ The deserted and dismantled appearance 
of this fortress,’ Mr. Bonsal says, corroborates the belief of “ those 
who maintain that to-day England has placed her American 
possessions under the protection of the Monroe Doctrine.” A 
protectorate is usually the first step to ownership. With the 
consent of Great Britain, the United States appears to have taken 
that step in the West Indies. 


A. Maurice Low. 


LAND AGITATION AND RELIEF OF 
THE RATES 


THE local authorities of the country have reason for regarding the 
new land agitation with suspicion, as one likely, if not intended, 
to postpone the settlement of their claim upon the Government. 
Their demand for relief of the rates from the excessive burden 
which now falls upon them for services preponderantly national 
in character was found by the Royal Commission to be fully 
justified, and has become urgent in consequence of the action of 
the Government in encroaching by their land taxation upon 
what has always been regarded as the appropriate source of local 
revenue. In 1910 the Government promised to satisfy the claim 
of the municipalities ‘‘ next year,” but when that year arrived they 
found excuses for not fulfilling their pledge, and in February 1911 
announced their intention of appointing a Committee to advise 
them. The Committee was to be “a small Committee to deal 
expeditiously with the subject,’ and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said in May 1911 that it was no use going through 
“the farce of appointing more Commissions to take evidence,” 
and that “the time had come for the Government to act upon 
its own responsibility.” Nevertheless the Committee has proved 
to be a Departmental Committee of thirteen members, which has 
taken evidence at length, and has to a great extent re-opened 
questions which were amply considered and reported upon by the 
Royal Commission. What fresh light, if any, this large com- 
mittee will throw upon the subject remains to be seen. But 
it is remarkable that while the Government are awaiting advice 
from this presumably impartial committee supporters of the 
Government, in and out of Parliament, apparently with the 
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to delude the electors with schemes of taxation which were 
condemned by the Royal Commission as “crude and violent 
theories”’ and are not likely to be endorsed by any responsible 
committee. This manceuvre may be partly due to the need of 
finding cheap party capital for Liberal candidates at by-elections, 
but it looks very like an attempt to enable the Government to 
escape from their obligations to the local exchequers by stirring 
up the dust of another land agitation. . 

It is desirable therefore to concentrate attention upon the 
central fact of the situation, which is the unanimous finding 
of the Royal Commission, that too much of the cost of certain 
national services is thrown upon the rates. This is not disputed 
by the Land Values Group of members of Parliament, for they 
say in the memorandum submitted on their behalf to the 
Departmental Committee that there is “ practical unanimity that 
the poorer districts under the present system of rates bear too 
heavy a burden in respect of such services as Education, Poor 
Relief, Asylums, and Police, which are said to be preponderantly 
national in character.” The only question therefore is how 
the national Government should provide its proper propor- 
tion of the cost of such services, it being agreed that the 
local authorities which actually administer the services must 
remain responsible for bearing part of the cost. The Royal 
Commission were unanimous in holding that the funds for 
national services ought to be raised in accordance with the 
principle of “ ability,’ though they differed upon the method 
by which such funds should be provided; the majority favouring 
the extension and development of the system of assigned revenues 
which has been in existence since 1889, the minority recom- 
mending a direct contribution from the Exchequer. The reasons 
for making persons contribute according to their “ ability to pay ” 
were explained with special clearness in the report of two of the 
Commissioners, Sir Edward Hamilton and Sir George Murray. 
They pointed out (1) that though the services in question are 
undertaken by the locality for the purposes of administrative 
convenience, they are really services which to a large extent are 
performed in the interests of the community at large; (2) that 
like other national services which are administered by the central 
authority they do not as a rule confer any direct benefit upon the 
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individual ratepayer or taxpayer; and (3) that accordingly the 
relief given should be “a contribution from the whole community 
in its corporate capacity and not frem any special class of tax- 
payers.” 

The justice, therefore, of a State subvention towards these 
services, to which all taxpayers should contribute according to 
their ability, is fully established by the Commission; and it only 
remains for the Government “to act upon their own responsi- 
bility” and raise the necessary funds. But that is what the 
Government apparently find it inconvenient to do, and so a policy 
is put forward by their supporters which is in direct conflict with 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission and has for its 
sole basis the doctrines of Mr. Henry George. That policy may 
be gathered from the memorandum of the Land Values Group and 
the evidence given by their representatives before the Depart- 
mental Committee. It is that “so much of the cost of such 
services as is properly a national charge should be raised by a 
national tax on land values”; in other words that a “ national 
charge” should be met not by the nation as a whole, not by all 
the taxpayers, but by a special class of taxpayers. The only 
substantial argument which is advanced in favour of a proposal 
so unfair on the face of it is that “land value is public value,” 
that it constitutes a fund which ought to be applied for public 
purposes. Mr. C. L. Davies in his evidence on behalf of the 
Land Values Group before the Departmental Committee made 
this quite clear. He said—‘This argument—as regards the 
public nature of the fund—is one that goes to the ground of the 
whole matter in our opinion. It seems to us that the fund, which 
by definition is a public fund, ought to be available for public 
needs.” The public fund which is thus to be taken away from 
its present private owners is what is called the unimproved or 
prairie value of land, and is defined to be “the value of the land 
itself as distinct from any additional value due to the expenditure 
of labour or capital upon it.’ As Mr. Davies explained—“* It 
is the value which a piece of land would have if it had been walled 
round for centuries—the piece of land we are sitting on, or in 
the City of London—the value that land would have had if for 
hundreds of years no work had been done upon it and not a penny 
had been spent upon it.” The fact that this “land value” has 
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been private property from time immemorial and has been 
acquired by its owner with the sanction of the State is not to be 
taken into consideration. The present owner may have given 
for this land value its equivalent in money earned by his own 
exertions. He may be a farmer who bought his farm last year, 
or a shopkeeper who has acquired the freehold of his shop, but 
he is in possession of land value which “‘ has come from the hands 
of the Creator and does not owe its existence to man,” and which 
therefore, we are told, may be seized by the Government and 
treated as public property. 

This is clearly what is usually described as confiscation, 
and the question is whether the Government intend to adopt 
this policy or not. If they do, then the electors are entitled 
to a clear statement to that effect. If they do not (and Mr. 
Churchill has said that no confiscation is intended by the Govern- 
ment), then this unauthorised programme of a section of their 
supporters must not be allowed to prejudice the admitted right 
of the municipalities. Relief of the rates must be afforded not 
by confiscating land value, but on the lines indicated by the 
Royal Commission. National obligations must be met out of 
what are recognised as national funds, and there is presumably 
no reason for delay, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer said in 
the House of Commons on April 29, 1909—“ The local rate- 
payer has been promised consideration by successive Govern- 
ments and he is surely entitled to it. I think I can safely say the 
financial proposals which I shall lay before the House will enable 
me to make good that promise.” 

An attempt is being made to hinder the fulfilment of that 
promise by confusing the question of an adequate State contribu- 
tion towards national services with a perfectly distinct issue, 
namely, the establishment of a new standard for rating. But 
the case for the State subvention rests on the fact that certain 
local services are largely national in character, and holds good 
even if it be decided that “land value” should be substituted, 
wholly or partially, for the present rateable (land and building) 
value as the basis on which to levy rates for purely local services. 
This latter point is one which should be considered and decided 
on its merits, but it is essential to realise that it is an entirely 
different question from that which has formed the subject of so 
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much agitation at London County Council and other municipal 
elections. The advocates of “land value” taxation have been 
forced to change their ground. The theory that they maintained 
for many years was that the owners of land values escaped entirely 
from the burden of local taxation, and consequently afforded a 
new source of revenue available for local purposes. This view 
was expressed by Mr. Fletcher Moulton (now Lord Moulton) in a 
pamphlet published by the United Committee for the Taxation of 
Ground Values in 1889, when he wrote—‘‘ As the rates under our 
present system are levied on the occupier and not on the landowner, 
the latter in most cases escapes all taxation whatever,’ and when 
he declared that the owners of land “ contribute little or nothing 
directly, and but a small and uncertain part indirectly, to local 
taxation.” The agitation based on that doctrine was to set aside 
existing contracts between the owners and occupiers of rateable 
property in order to make owners of land values bear their share 
of the burden of local taxation which ex hypothesi they evaded. 
This movement, however, as a practical political proposition, was 
killed by the overwhelming weight of expert opinion. “Starting 
from a popular misconception of the effect of our system,” to 
quote the minority of the Royal Commission, “ it ended in a dead- 
lock due to the rivalry between several abortive schemes which 
are alike unworkable and were mutually destructive.” 

The Land Values Group accordingly now admit that the former 
Radical-Progressive theory of the incidence of rates was wrong, 
and they say in their memorandum to the Departmental Com- 
mittee that “it is agreed that to a very large extent the burden 
falls on the owner as distinct from the occupier.” Mr. Wedgwood, 
M.P., in his evidence before the Committee expresses a similar view 
in these words—“‘The point that we all differ on is whether the 
whole of the existing rates fall on the landlord, or whether only 
that portion of the existing rates proportionate to site value. 
The real truth is I think somewhere between the two. The site 
value part falls upon him quickly, and that part which is propor- 
tionate to the value of the buildings falls wpon him—only more 
remotely.” The conclusion that the Land Values Group draw 
from this view of the incidence of rates is remarkable. The 
original contention of their school was that the owners of land 
values should be subjected to special taxation because they bore 
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no share of the burden of rates. Their present argument is that 
they should have a new impost placed upon them because they 
bear a very large, if not ultimately the whole, burden of the rates. 
They object to the rates being relieved by Government grants 
raised by general taxation, because they say owners will thereby 
be benefited, and they urge that the grants should be provided by 
a special national tax on the owners of land values. This pro- 
posal to make owners bear, in addition to the burden of the rates, 
the cost of Government contributions towards national services 
locally administered can obviously be justified only by adopting 
the theory that land value is public value. 

The main point, however, which it is desirable to enforce is 
that there can no longer be any question of setting aside contracts 
between owners and occupiers in order to make the former bear 
their share of the burden of the rates, because it is now agreed 
that they bear it already. The Land Values Group realise this, 
and that is why their spokesman, Mr. C. L. Davies, told the 
Departmental Committee that “his own feeling was that a 
National levy was the more immediately necessary step,” and 
that “ the question of adopting a new basis for local rates should 
depend upon the amount of public opinion expressed on that 
matter in favour of such a scheme.” The rating of land values 
now takes a secondary place with the group because it no longer 
means confiscation, but merely the substitution of land value 
for the present rateable value (land and building) as the basis for 
rating. That is a question which requires perhaps more elucida- 
tion than it received from the Royal Commissioners, who regarded 
it mainly from the point of view of the special taxation of owners. 
The majority ruled out the land value standard on that amongst 
other grounds. The minority adopted it only for the purpose of 
a moderate rate which was, subject to existing contracts, to be 
divided half and half between owners and occupiers. But the 
real question now raised is whether land value is a fairer stan- 
dard for distributing the burden of rates than land plus building 
value. If itis, then it is difficult to see why it should be restricted, 
as proposed by the minority of the Commission, to a new and 
special rate levied partly en owners and partly on occupiers 
and should not be gradually adopted as the general basis for 
rating. The effect of such a change would be to relieve all 
occupied property of the charge now levied upon structural value, 
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and consequently an increased rate in the pound would have to be 
levied upon land value in order to raise the same amount of money 
as is now being paid in respect of the entire property. The result 
would be to increase the rates in districts where land value forms 
the greater part of the annual value of rateable property, and 
reduce them where it represents the smaller proportion. A 
redistribution of burden would thus be effected, not as between 
owners and occupiers, but as between the persons interested in 
different properties and different districts. The reform is advo- 
cated on the ground that sites represent a greater ability to pay 
than structures, and that the tendency of our present rating 
system is to hamper building. But there is no public demand 
for so drastic a disturbance of existing arrangements, and the 
Departmental Committee are unlikely to adduce convincing 
arguments in its favour. 

However that may be, and whether this revision of our rating 
system is ultimately carried out or not, the obligation of the 
Government to meet the just claim of the municipalities in the 
matter of State grants is in no way affected. Even if the burden 
of the rates can be adjusted more evenly to the shoulders which 
bear it, that is no reason for compelling them to carry an excessive 
proportion of the cost of national services. On the contrary it 
is generally admitted that money can be raised by the State 
much more in accordance with ability to pay than if it is pro- 
cured by taxation restricted to a particular locality—that is, the 
immovable property in that locality. The only plausible reason 
which can be urged by the Government for delay in meeting their 
obligation is the fact that the minority of the Royal Commission 
expressed the opinion that “any increased provision made by the 
State in aid of services locally administered shall be accompanied 
with some make-weight in the shape of an owners’ site value 
rate.” It is difficult to understand why the minority thought a 
“ make-weight”’ required, seeing that they recommended the 
increased grants in respect of onerous expenditure on national 
services which they declared to be a proper charge on the com- 
munity. But another reason is given, namely, that “a system 
of direct charge upon owners is desirable, at any rate on political 
and sentimental grounds, however little effect such a change may 
have on the real incidence of taxation.” If that be so, and there 
is force in the contention, the Government have the remedy in 
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their own hands. Let them transfer the duties on land values 
under the Finance Act, 1909, to the local authorities. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1909 expressly recognised the 
‘* special interest” of the localities in those taxes, and a clause 
was inserted in the Act which purported to allocate one half of 
the proceeds to the local authorities. That clause, having served 
its purpose of easing the passage of the Finance Act, was repealed 
by a subsequent measure, but the special interest of the 
localities remains. It is true that the land value duties appear 
to have few friends now, as even the organ of the Land Values 
Group described them recently as “ unsatisfactory and unwork- 
able”; but if they are to continue, their produce would be 
more equitably applied to local than national purposes. The 
great objection to them as Imperial taxes is that they involve 
unfair discrimination between different kinds of property. As 
local taxes their proceeds would at any rate be applied in aid of 
expenditure which admittedly brings special benefit to owners of 
land values, and the burden of which owners bear at present to 
a large extent, if what is now the generally accepted view of 
the real incidence of rates be correct. 

The local authorities in any case have a clear duty before them. 
They must hold the Government to their pledges as regards in- 
creased Imperial grants, they must decline to be diverted from 
the point by the wild agitation of irresponsible politicians, and 
they must reject the irrelevant plea that they should wait and see 
what will happen when the valuation under the Finance Act is 
completed. After all, their case has been stated in the strongest 
possible terms by the Chancellor of the Exchequer when he said, 
speaking of the pressure of the rates—‘It has almost become 
a great social question, for the municipalities are at the end of 
their resources and their work is almost at a standstill in many 
of these areas because they cannot afford what is absolutely 
necessary on their development.” There may be exaggeration 
in that statement, but it is undoubtedly true that the rate- 
payers resent and resist the increase of local taxation for pur- 
poses which are national in character. They see no reason 
why Parliament should evade responsibility for the cost of 
social reforms which it initiates, and which are designed for the 
benefit of the nation as a whole. H. Percy Harris. 
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THE MOLLY MAGUIRES 
THEIR AMERICAN RECORD 


No one who resided in the Atlantic States and had reached man’s 
estate by the closing years of the “‘ Molly Maguire ” terror in the 
coal regions of Pennsylvania is ever likely to forget the long- 
sustained excitement and indignation which it provoked from 
Maine to South Carolina. A generation which, in our part of 
the country at any rate, had fought to a man through the Civil 
War was not hyper-sensitive over a little blood-letting in the 
ordinary way, nor indeed much interested in the concerns of a 
neighbouring State. But by the remotest firesides people were 
stirred to impotent wrath by the regularly transmitted accounts 
of a secret assassination society of foreigners, operating with 
impunity in the very heart of the United States; not upon one 
another, for I doubt if this would have much disturbed any one 
outside political and official circles. But the victims of these 
atrocious crimes were usually born or naturalised Americans of 
character and standing who had either thwarted in the ordinary 
way of business the whim of some low, blackguardly member of 
this Irish-American murder society, or was in charge of money 
that the latter had decided to annex with violence. 

I know nothing about the Ancient Order of Hibernians to-day, 
except that Mr. Devlin is obviously a great prophet among them; 
while I gather from the Unionist Press that Home Rule portends 
an administration of Irish affairs in the interests of this Society. 
In such case I am quite sure that any American of threescore 
and upwards and of unimpaired memory would say, “God help 
Ireland!” I believe, too, its lodges open their meetings with 
prayer: so did those cf the Ancient Order of Hibernians in the 
anthracite regions of Pennsylvania; and further that their 
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registered sentiments are quite beautiful—towards any one, that 
is to say, who is both an Irishman and a Roman Catholic. So 
were those of the Pennsylvania ‘“ Mollies”? who controlled and 
practically represented the Ancient Order of Hibernians in the 
anthracite coal counties of Pennsylvania forty years ago. The 
sinister truculence of Mr. O’Brien’s definition of his political 
opponents has probably no meaning at all to the modern English 
ear, or, if any, perhaps even a playful one. But the organised 
murders and outrages in the four counties then known as the 
anthracite region, perpetrated by the Irish secret society known 
to the public as the Molly Maguires, continued with practical 
impunity from about the beginning of the Civil War till the year 
1876. No one then living in America could ever forget them. 

In handling a riot Americans can probably give us points; in 
dealing with individual criminals the shortcomings of their legal 
procedure are by this time tolerably familiar. The lawlessness which 
developed into the Molly Maguire reign of terror began as related 
during the Civil War, when the best elements of the countryside 
were away at the front. With occasional lulls of a year or so, 
it had assumed such fearsome proportions by the early seventies 
that the particular step was taken which in due course effectually 
broke up what every decent American regarded as a hideous 
stain on the country. Hitherto the law had been powerless, 
perjury accounted a pious duty by these ruffians, and the success 
of false alibis regarded as a foregone conclusion. There was 
plenty of money, and there were plenty of smart Irish-American 
lawyers well versed in the intricacies of criminal defence who made 
large fees; while witnesses for the prosecution took their lives in 
their hands and got no fees at all. Politics where the American- 
Irishman is concerned, one need hardly say, were skilfully inter- 
woven with the Molly interest, whose corporate vote was always 
for sale and utilised for their protection. Now, at that time 
nearly all the workers in the Pennsylvania coal country were 
foreigners—English, Scotch, Welsh, Poles or Germans; the owners, 
engineers and bosses generally Americans. There was no ques 
tion, however, of nationality as regards those condemned by § 
the Secret Courts of the Molly Maguires to death, robbery or ff 
outrage. 

Tn 1877, at the close of the sensational trials which finished 
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the earthly career of some at least of the miscreants, sent others 
to the cells, and broke up the conspiracy, an account of the whole 
business was set forth in detail by Mr. Dewees, a well-known 
American barrister then practising in the four terrorised counties, 
and published by Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. As every 
detail of the aims, inner working, social life and crime of the 
Molly Maguires for years past was laid bare by the detectives and 
informers during the protracted trials of 1876-77, the mass of evi- 
dence collected even in this greatly condensed form runs to three 
hundred and eighty pages. The fuller verbatim report, taken 
down by stenographers, was also published under the supervision 
of Mr. R. A. West, of Philadelphia. Both volumes attracted 
much interest at the time when the events were only too fresh 
in every one’s memory; they are interesting still, loathsome as 
is the tale they treat of. Not good reading assuredly for a 
member of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, but I have little doubt 
that if reprinted to-day in Belfast the circulation would be 
prodigious. Systematic outrages, pointing strongly as they 
increased to the existence of some secret society, began, as already 
noted, in the early sixties. The region implicated was about 
fifty miles long, and even then, though mountainous and semi- 
wild, was thickly sprinkled with mining towns and villages and 
threaded by railroads. There were no serious labour troubles, 
neither lock-outs nor strikes; work was generally plentiful and 
wages high. The crimes, that waxed in number till the attention 
of the whole country was drawn to them, had nothing to do with 
the ordinary friction between labour and capital; in any case, 
not so acute then as now. ‘They became gradually recognised 
as beyond all doubt those of an organised secret society stimulated 
by mere lust of blood, power and loot. All pretence of conceal- 
ment was stripped from the perpetrators of these evil deeds soon 
after the close of the war, and the “ Buckshots,” or the “ Molly 
Maguires,” as they now styled themselves, came boldly out in 
their true colours, encouraged by their own bestial arrogance 
and pride in their rarely punished crimes, gloating in the mean- 
while over the terror with which they inspired the peaceable 
portion of the community. Fifty-five murders were committed 
between 1863 and 1866 in Schuylkill County alone, most of 
which were traced to the Molly Maguires, practically identical 
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as they proved to be with the local lodges of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians. A few typical instances may be culled from the 
hideous roll of that and the later period. A foreman named 
Langdon was beaten to death with stones. Twenty-five men with 
blackened faces in true Connaught style entered the house of a 
mining engineer and shot him dead at his wife’s feet. Two hundred 
Mollies, boasting that they controlled the whole region, visited a 
colliery with which they had no concern, beat many of the work- 
men, flooded the mine, and vowed vengeance should it be reopened 
without their consent. A Welsh mine manager was shot dead 
in the street on proscription by the society for refusing work to 
a particular Molly, who, for a wonder, had first reported his case 
to the Labour Union. The latter had endorsed the mine manager’s 
action, stating that the applicant was unskilled and that there 
were many skilled hands then out of work. 

Most of the victims throughout those years of the Terror 
were men in responsible positions and of decent, respectable life, 
and were struck down in the ordinary course of duty for the sole 
reason that they refused to take orders, often in the shape of 
illiterate scrawls embellished with the usual rude figures of 
pistols or coffins, from the Hibernian Societies, or that they were 
supposed to stand in the light of some particular scamp in their 
fraternity who wanted their job. It was all very well, I remember 
my neighbours used to say, and as Mr. Dewees’ report now before 
me reiterates, to do these sort of things in Connaught. For 
such proceedings there may or may not have been some possible 
extenuation. But to import these infamous practices into a 
country that had afforded these people its hospitality, given them 
an equal chance with its own of earning a good living and much 
more than a living if they chose to behave themselves and push 
their opportunities, was intolerable, the more so as _ these 
outrages were the deliberate acts of collective bodies enrolled 
beneath all the outward forms of respectability under a State 
charter. According to contemporary evidence there were about 
six thousand lodges of the Ancient Order of Hibernians in the 
United States at this time, and from only one of these throughout 
all the years of the Molly Maguire terror came the slightest hint 
of disavowal or protest. Though every Ancient Hibernian in the 
four involved counties was not a Molly, every Molly was a member 
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of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, and the two societies in the 
anthracite districts were virtually one and the same. 

Had the Lodges or chapters of any order in the United States been proven 
to use their organisation to commit one-tenth of the crimes that the Ancient 
Order of the Hibernian Societies committed in Pennsylvania, an open and instant 
disavowal would have followed from every other Lodge from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Nothing can be actually proven against these other Lodges beyond the 
subscriptions for the defence of the criminals in Pennsylvania, and in certain 
sworn-to instances assisting the escape of criminals from the polluted district. 


About 1866 the Molly lodges of the four counties added to 
their other enterprises a campaign of highway robbery—a more 
directly profitable business than the mere wanton orgy of buckshot 
and blackthorn which had hitherto entertained them. They rarely 
worked single- handed—it is not the way of cowards—but generally 
in threes or fours, heavily primed with cheap whisky. But on 
one occasion a single Molly did attack a Mr. Pollock, who was 
travelling with a large sum of money, shooting him in charac- 
teristic fashion through his carriage window from behind a fence. 
Mr. Pollock, being only wounded, seized the man and grappled 
with him till loss of blood threatened to end the struggle, when 
his brave little boy laid the whip handle about the miscreant’s 
head to such purpose that he was glad to run off. Mr. Rae, a 
mine manager, was another victim in the series of robberies, and, 
being a man of high repute and wide charities, his murder created 
peculiar indignation, and in the great trials later on was happily 
avenged. His carriage, expected to contain a large sum of pay- 
money, was stopped by a crowd of disguised Mollies. The money 
was not there, but he delivered up his own purse and watch— 
a concession that would have satisfied a normal footpad; but it 
was not enough for the Mollies and they blew his brains out ! 
Morgan Powell, a boss of the Lehigh Coal Co., was shot dead in 
broad daylight on the street by a crowd of Mollies, who dispersed 
and ran to the woods. The perpetrators, though well known, were 
never arrested. Henry Dunne, superintendent of the N.Y. and 
Schuylkill Coal Co., a universally respected man, was dragged 
from his carriage and shot dead. These last outrages and a long 
string of others like them were not connected with robbery, but 
Were in accordance with the decree of the local board for reasons 
inconceivably trifling to any but utterly debauched natures. It 
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must not be supposed that no persons were arrested or tried in 
this long and infamous tale of crime. Several were so, and a 
few received utterly inadequate sentences. There is, indeed, 
quite a long list of Duffys, Kellys, Donnahues, Slatterys, 
Kerrigans, Doyles, Hurleys and the like who on various occasions 
stood in the dock. But the swearing of alibis in the hands of the 
Mollies had become a science; judges were elective, and the 
Molly vote was a marketable commodity purchased by connivance 
with crime. 

The Roman Church fulminated against the Terror, but to no 
purpose. The local clergy in a body formally pronounced the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians to be “a diabolical secret society 
everywhere the same im spirit and government, men of notorious 
and infamous character being not only elected to membership but 
to office, and actually controlling the society in many places, and 
further that no faith is to be placed upon its most solemn promises 
or denials.’””’ Members from other districts were generally selected 
to carry out the sentences on the understanding that like favours 
if required would be forthcoming. Those selected to assassinate 
these hapless American, Scotch or Welsh mine officials and 
others swaggered and boasted openly in the bar rooms, particularly 
if it had been “a clean job,” as if they had been heroes who had 
struck down some Imperial tyrant with half the world’s approval. 
“He who committed the greatest number and most terrible 
of crimes took the highest social rank in this fearful band.” 
They avoided every possible risk in these murderous perform- 
ances and always awaited the precise day and moment when the 
unarmed and unsuspecting victim should be absolutely at their 
mercy, while they had perfect confidence, and with good reason, in 
escaping conviction. Sometimes the couple or trio or quartette 
commissioned for “‘a job” were so intoxicated from undue 
priming as to be incapable of attempting to carry it out. The 
returning heroes from ‘‘a clean job” nearly always got drunk 
with their admiring friends. 

Indeed the precise amount of bad liquor consumed on many 
such occasions comes out in the evidence in all its sordid detail. 
What a life and what a people in a country offering every oppor- 
tunity to the working man and that had welcomed these as a race 
with exceptional cordiality! There may be Americans to-day 
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outside politics who still cherish these amiable feelings. If there 
are, | have never met them either in or out of America in my 
life. After all these years the bulk of the Catholic Irish are still 
a race apart. The principles of the Molly Maguire, with the 
buckshot or torch eliminated, still dominate the hideous political 
corruption that holds New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Chicago in its vile grip. It is surely untrue to say that the 
Catholic Irish have never been tested in the art of practical self- 
government. For nearly half a century they have had a clear 
and advantageous field for governing not only themselves but 
Americans on a very large scale and have handled more public 
money than any Irish Government is ever likely to. And what 
have they made of it? That otheraliensand natives have taken 
a hand in the orgy is quite irrelevant. 

In course of time the Mollies had practically captured the 
political machine of the four counties. With a natural genius for 
this kind of thing and by collusion with corrupt politicians 
hunting votes they acquired control of the county offices and local 
funds, which for a time proved such a gold mine to the saloon- 
keepers, who were the chief leaders in all this infamy, that there 
was something of a temporary lull in the tale of outrage. But 
the wholesale misappropriation of county funds by whisky- 
drinking malefactors caused even the wretched worm represented 
by the more or less alien public of the anthracite counties to wriggle 
with something more than protest. The law did succeed in effecting 
some check to misappropriation, though still almost futile against 
physical outrage. So the latter broke out afresh, till the leading 
owners of colliery, real estate and railroad property, alarmed at 
the depreciation in all values with which this aimless, unbridled 
lawlessness was threatening the whole anthracite region, took a 
step which more by good luck than inspiration ended eventually 
in freeing the country from its dreadful incubus. They applied 
in short to the now famous Pinkerton Detective Agency, then 
not long founded, and it was arranged to introduce a detective 
who by patience and tenacity might work himself into the inner 
circles of the Mollies and Ancient Order of Hibernians, obtain full 
and complete information and evidence of their nefarious doings, 
and so weaving a net around the miscreants directly implicate them 
in the past decade of crime. They might have searched for 
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years for a man suitably equipped for such a ticklish job. But 
by rare good luck the Pinkerton people had one to their hand in 
James McParlan. Many readers will remember the achievements 
of that brave man Le Caron. McParlan’s task was even harder 
than Le Caron’s, his courage equal to, his tact and ability perhaps 
even greater than, that of the famous spy. 

But McParlan was simply a detective whose business it was 
to arrest and expose a hideous tale of crime. An Irish Roman 
Catholic of peasant extraction with a complete understanding of 
his compatriots was an elemental necessity for such an under- 
taking. To find superadded the other qualifications would have 
been difficult in any company, but they were found to a high 
degree in McParlan, who had already done some useful work for 
the agency. He was about thirty, quick, clever, fearless and 
pretty well educated. Born in Ireland, he had a varied experience 
of work and trade in Great Britain and the States, though none 
as yet in coal-mining. He commenced operations under the 
name of Jim McKenna, and, knowing his men, he gave himself 
out as “wanted” for a shooting outrage in Buffalo, and still 
more urgently as a “shover of the queer,” otherwise a counter- 
feiter, in Chicago. This record, he told the court at the sub- 
sequent trial, gave him a good start socially among the members 
of the local lodges of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. But some 
explanation had to be found for his ability to live without work, 
so he further gave out that he had obtained a small Government 
pension by fraud, which quieted suspicion and raised him still 
higher in the Mollies’ esteem. Another detective, Lindon, was 
introduced as a local police officer whose business was chiefly to 
receive and forward McParlan’s communications. Here is a 
little scene they arranged to strengthen their position. Lindon 
stands in a drinking saloon, a Molly rendezvous, which McKenna 
(McParlan) presently enters. They remain near one another as 
perfect strangers for a time, and then of a sudden: ‘“ Ain’t you 
Jim McKenna and didn’t you live in Chicago ?”’ cries out Lindon, 
looking hard at him. 

“That’s my name,’ says McKenna sulkily, “but I don’t 
know who you are.” 

“What!” said the other, “‘ not remember Lindon 2?” 
A burst of recognition then lights up the supposed McKenna’s 
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face. He seizes Lindon’s hand, shakes it effusively, and calls 
up the crowd to drink in honour of the occasion. McKenna 
presently walks out of the room. “A devil of a fellow that,” 
says Lindon, addressing the crowd, “ the smartest shover of the 
queer in the whole of Chicago, but a real good fellow. He once 
shot a man who was threatening my life, and though I ought to 
arrest him my hands are tied by personal obligation.” 

Nothing could have been more effective than this scene or 
more calculated to qualify McKenna for Molly distinction. His 
chief initial difficulty, however, was in passing himself off as an 
old member of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, which was 
necessary for his introduction to the dark secrets he was there 
to investigate and lay bare. Drink, boast, swagger as these 
rascals did, cunning and suspicion went hand in hand with it. 
The detective had at first to acquire their shibboleth by all sorts 
of hazardous guesses and ventures when a single slip would have 
been fatal. The story of how he wormed his way into popularity, 
then into the confidence, and finally into the inner circles of 
leadership is a long one both thrilling and instructive. He was 
a quiet, shrewd, temperate man by habit. But for two years 
he boasted, swaggered, brawled and drank bad whisky by the 
gallon, till in all the Order he was the most admired by the 
younger and most trusted by the older ruffians. For a long time 
he transmitted almost daily through the hands of his associate 
Lindon precise accounts of information gathered. These clear 
and exhaustive reports, written throughout months of deadly 
peril, are among the most treasured records of the famous 
detective agency. 

In 1876, after two years of prominence and popularity in these 
engaging circles, a cold blast began to creep through the tents 
of the Mollies. Indeed, some weeks before McKenna had been 
under partial suspicion, and he had known it very well. So had 
Lindon, who entreated him to clear out, but the other considered 
that the last meshes of the net he had woven were not quite 
complete. Information at length reached the lodges that left 
practically no doubt as to the character of the popular hero. 
This fearless man, however, even then simulated such passionate 
indignation at his friends’ hints and with such consummate 
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stagecred. His ascendancy had been so marked that one 
or two went so far as to say that even if he were a 
detective they would stick to him—the one faint flicker of 
generosity in the whole sordid tale! Was it not a mayor of 
Philadelphia who was discovered the other day to have been 
formerly a professional burglar and served a long term of imprison- 
ment? It was certainly a Hibernian alderman that up and 
nobly swore that if the mayor was deposed because of this little 
misfortune, he for one should resign his own, no doubt profitable, 
job. An inversion of McKenna’s case, to be sure, this one, and 
the devotion of his friend was certainly the more heroic. 
McKenna, however, was actually proscribed, but knowing well 
the length of preparation thought requisite to ensure the safety 
of the actual murderers he still hung on, and only at the very 
last moment disappeared after being twice in the company of a 
gang that had been deputed to kill him but whose courage or 
sobriety had given way at the last moment when confronted with 
their victim. The question of evading selection as an actual agent 
of outrage caused McParlan some difficulty, but the competition 
for such honours was so keen that no serious hitch occurred. He 
also felt bound to prevent a murder if possible, and by various 
subtle means succeeded on several occasions. He was under 
orders, however, and the net he had to stretch was such a wide 
one and the number of people already incriminated for former 
outrage so great that the lesser evil had to be suffered till the 
full case was ripe. 

A considerable interval now ensued between McKenna’s dis- 
appearance and its results, which was discreet. The evildoers, 
taking heart, had begun to think that there might after all have 
been nothing in the detective story and had almost recovered 
their confidence. And then all at once the blow fell in a moment 
swiftly and surely. Wholesale arrests were made, and many 
surviving ruffians of crimes committed years agone suddenly felt 
the handcuffs close on their wrists. Even then the impunity 
with which they had laughed at the law courts for so many years 
gave them heart, and after the first shock their hopes revived. 
But when Jim McKenna, under his rightful name of McParlan, 
appeared in the witness-box as a detective of the Pinkerton 
agency and, worse still, one or two Mollies with him to face the 
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dread ordeal of the informer’s lot, it was dimly recognised that 
the game was up. The collective talent of the Molly Meguire 
bar was retained, the hat went round the Hibernian societies and 
no expense was spared. McParlan was in the witness-box fcr 
four consecutive days, and when the lawyers for the defence had 
finished with him their clients were sorry that they had ever 
begun, so clear, succinct and absolutely damning were the facts 
and details they were confronted with. He had been almost a 
hero as McKenna among the Mollies; as McParlan he was now 
quite a hero throughout the United States, and particularly so 
among the long-terrorised inhabitants of the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania. He had entered on his job a fresh, healthy and 
well-looking young man. The mental strain of these two years 
and the amount of bad whisky he had been compelled to swallow 
in order to qualify as a leading Ancient Hibernian and Molly 
had deprived him of most of his hair and so injured his sight 
that he had to appear in court in black spectacles. The long row 
of handcuffed Mollies, however, who now confronted him must 
have been some small compensation even for the loss of his hair 


, and his injured eyesight. The “ informers,’ the two leading 
3 Mollies who turned, as we should say, King’s evidence, could not 
I be shaken in cross-examination, and were afterwards got safely 
e away. The convictions and sentences of death and imprisonment 
T which resulted are immaterial here. It is enough that the hideous 
ie system, which for more than a decade had terrorised the four 

counties and disgraced the United States, was blotted out for 
Se ever, while among its population who returned to the normal 


status of citizens of a civilised American State hundreds of decent 
young Irishmen, who were more particularly embarrassed by the 
infamy of their countrymen, shared no doubt as much as any in 
the recovery of their liberty. It is a curious fact and an 
interesting illustration of the mysterious ethics of these people 
that a Roman Catholic priest, who had himself actively de- 
nounced the villainies of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, was 
the first to inform the lodge of the true status of McParlan. 
The initiatory oaths, as well as the passwords of the Order, were 
communicated to the courts in full by McKenna and printed. 
It is instructive to think that hundreds of Mollies whose chief 
interests were wholly engaged in a wanton assassination con- 
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spiracy had taken an oath, among many other high-sounding 
ones, “not to drink to intoxication.” Excellent precept, but 
why enjoined? “Lest he should betray the secrets of his 
Order.” The final oath, ‘‘ To live in a state of grace that we 
may show ourselves to the world to be true and honourable 
knights of St. Patrick,” would have surprised that saintly man 
could he have taken stock of the anthracite region of Penn- 
sylvania between 1862 and 1877. 

Jack Kehoe, C.D., or county delegate for the A.O.H. 
lodges of Schuylkill County, and a saloon-keeper, was among 
the worst criminals, and McParlan had been on very intimate 
terms with him. McParlan, after falling under suspicion, 
had loudly demanded the usual trial, which was eventually 
conceded. Kehoe, frightened to death, had strongly counselled 
immediate assassination. “He will hang half Schuylkill 
County” was his significant argument. Shortly before the 
smash-up of this confederacy he had written a letter to the editor 
of the Shenandoah Herald, who was agitating against the Terror, 
which was reprinted and is an interesting specimen. It is written 
in his “ official ” capacity, and is a veiled threat in the language 
of a sucking-dove, and quite obviously the letter of a fairly 
well-educated man. ‘The A.O.H.,” he naively urges, “is 
a chartered organisation recognised by the Commonwealth 
and composed of men who are law-abiding and seek the 
elevation of their members.” The people knew pretty well by 
this time what the Order amounted to, and in six months were 
to know still more intimately, and, among other things, that 
the precious scoundrel, John Kehoe, C.D.A.0.H., as he signed 
himself, was a professional assassin of the deepest dye. Not 
even a quasi-patriotic one. A mere common dirty felon. The 
rewards due to the acting murderers were settled in committee 
representing the different lodges, before whom these wretched, 
but quite vainglorious, instruments of crime formally appeared. 
As several were often concerned, the rival claims occasioned 
some friction, and much judicial consideration on the part of 
the supreme authorities in this appalling community. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
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THE BAR AND LEGAL REFORM 


It is both interesting and important to hear, as we do, that as a 
nation we are becoming less litigious. Provided it be true, the 
news is of vital concern to every member of a profession em- 
bracing in its two branches nearly fifty thousand practitioners, 
as well as a little army of dependents. To these, whose numbers 
are rapidly growing, a permanent decline in litigation means more 
or less curtailment of those means of livelihood which, on the 
authority of the President of the Law Society, have already 
become so abridged that the offer of a clerkship at £120 a year 
attracts many eager applicants from the ranks of trained solicitors. 
But foreboding is misplaced unless there is solid foundation for 
the statement, and the question arises—Is it true ? 

Official statistics supply a plausible, but an unconvincing, 
answer. True, they show that litigation does not now bear the 
same ratio to the population that it did a few years ago. But 
that is not quite equivalent to saying that we are becoming less 
litigious, in the sense that the disposition to go to law is declining. 
It is only a development in that direction that can make the 
situation really serious, and in order to produce it there must be 
palpable causes. It certainly cannot be claimed that there is 
less tendency to appeal to the law for the settlement of disputes 
and difficulties because new legislation has reduced either the 
grounds on which actions may be brought, or the facilities for 
approaching the courts. The facts are precisely the reverse. 
Both the grounds and the facilities have increased with the 
multiplication of statutes, many of which contain the seeds of 
dispute, calling for judicial settlement. The explanation must, 
therefore, be looked for in other directions, and I venture to 
suggest that none can be found to support the theory of a radical 
change in national disposition, or anything more than a passing 
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exercise of discretion due to temporary and removable causes. 
The spirit of contest, of assertion of civil rights, is strong in civilised 
life, and an outstanding feature of English character. And when 
it suffers a check, depend upon it there are full and sufficient 
causes which figures only hide and do not explain. 

To those whose daily life is spent amid the law, three main 
causes stand out as responsible for the present situation—delay, 
uncertainty combined with remote finality, and excessive cost 
None of these causes are peculiar to the moment. They have all 
flourished more or less since law was established. But they were 
never more effective than they are to-day, and seemingly were 
never further from redress, unless the proposed inquiry is to end 
differently from most devices of that character. All three were 
enumerated by Mr. Charles Leopold Samson in his presidential 
address at the provincial meeting of the Law Society, but without 
that amplification of evidence which it is my endeavour to supply. 

It is unnecessary to linger on the patent fact that three such 
elements are undesirable in any kind of transaction, and most of 
all when the settling of disputes is concerned. With wearying 
reiteration we are told that it is of the essence of the law that it 
should be speedy, sure, and not unduly expensive. A comfort- 
less proposition, indeed, when all three elements are in reality 
absent! Yet every litigant is entitled to enjoy them. Unfor- 
tunately, the litigant suffers in some quarters from a traditional 
and ineradicable misconception. He is regarded as the fattened 
fowl, to be plucked and eaten at pleasure. Not for his benefit, 
but for his destruction, was the law established. The fair-minded 
will recognise how gross an iniquity this is. The litigant should 
not be regarded as a voluntary medium through whom the law 
may be expounded, and construed where it is ambiguous. He is, 
in fact, more often than not, an unfortunate individual driven by 
necessity to secure his rights and seek the proper allocation of 
responsibilities in which he is involved by such processes as the 
Legislature has provided, on the assumption that they are just, 
equitable, and reasonably explicit. For any ambiguities that 
exist in the law—and they abound—he, at any rate, is not re- 
sponsible; and while it would scarcely be right that others un- 
concerned with his difficulties and misfortunes should be burdened 
with the whole of the cost of putting him right, it is certainly in 
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accordance with the spirit of justice that his path to redress should 
be as smooth and as little costly as possible. 

The evil of delay has nowhere been pressed more emphatically 
than on the Bench. More than once the late Lord Chancellor 
stated that the ideal condition was to have a judge available to 
try an action the day after it was set down. At a particular 
moment when the appointment of two additional judges led to 
an appreciable reduction of the arrears in the King’s Bench 
Division, he publicly rejoiced at the approach of the ideal. What 
has happened since ? At the present moment a gulf of something 
like six months separates setting down a case and coming to trial. 
What that means only the litigant fully realises. In every case 
it means a prolongation of anxiety. In many cases it entails 
serious financial loss. Before the strengthening of the Bench the 
position was much worse. Twelve months was then a frequent 
term of waiting. On this topic it is unnecessary now to linger 
in view of the inquiry which is to take place into the whole legal 
system, but the single observation may be permitted that no 
remedy will be permanently effective, whether it take the form of 
a reform of the circuit system, or of a curtailment of the Long 
Vacation—the two most obvious needs—unless there is a permanent 
and unniggardly strengthening of the Bench. 

Neither would uncertainty in the operation of the law deserve 
more than the barest mention were it regarded in the abstract 
sense as doubt as to how an action will end in the trial at first 
instance. Uncertainty is incidental to every lawsuit, and, indeed, 
even gives a spice to litigation. What causes vexation and trouble 
is uncertainty piled upon uncertainty—that indefinite prolongation 
of litigation due to extravagant facilities for postponement, and 
leaving the suitor in the end completely shorn and bleeding. 
Parties would generally be prepared to face the inconvenience of 
leisurely methods uncomplainingly if they were assured that an 
exhaustive trial, followed, it may be, by an appeal, would finally 
settle their difficulties. But so profuse are the technicalities 
upon which verdicts may be contested, so anxious have our jurists 
been to avert finality in the hope of satisfying all parties—an 
impossible task—that no such assurance is possible. The 
point may be illustrated by an actual case taken from the King’s 
Bench Division. 
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In an action for libel the jury found for the plaintiff, and awarded 
him £50 damages. The defendant appealed on the ground that 
the judge when directing the jury did not deal sufficiently fully 
with the question of fair comment, and the Court of Appeal 
ordered a new trial. At the second trial the defendant obtained 
the verdict. The plaintiff then appealed on the ground that the 
judge had not properly appreciated some inaccuracies in the 
newspaper report which embodied the libel. The appeal was 
allowed, and a third trial was directed. At the third venture the 
defendant was again successful. Once more the plaintiff appealed, 
this time on a totally different ground, and asked for a fourth trial. 
He failed, and there the matter ended. Now, conceding the right 
to the fullest consideration of every case, it surely cannot be 
pretended that a procedure which permits of such lamentable 
postponement of definite result is in the interest of the litigant, or 
of anybody but those whose income is derived from the practice 
of the law. It is the idea of justice carried to excess: ruinous 
to pocket and temper, less satisfying than a single trial would 
be, because the belief of each party in the righteousness of his 
cause grows as the finger of Justice wavers in this direction or 
the other. 

The disturbing element in the illustration I have given had 
nothing to do, it will be observed, with the facts of the case, but 
arose solely out of the conduct of the judge. Yet three times over 
was the unfortunate loser mulcted in the expense of establishing 
his position. So also we find in the case of a jury disagreeing, 
even in the meagre proportion of one to eleven, the possibility of 
re-trial, conducted with painful and costly fulness untila unanimous 
verdict is obtained. ‘‘ The law,” once said Lord Loreburn, “ is 
nothing but educated common sense.” Far be it from me to 
dispute that on the whole the laws of England are fair and just, 
although it would not be difficult to indicate individual laws that 
are so far removed from analogy with educated common sense as 
to be singularly opposed to plain common sense. But the pro- 
cedure under the law is another matter, and to very many besides 
myself it seems not in violation of common sense that when a 
jury disagrees and is not likely to be brought to one opinion, the 
whole case should not be gone over de novo, but acceptance of a 
majority verdict should be compulsory, or the judge should decide 
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the matter himself on the facts before him, thereby saving the 
loser from a double, and possibly triple punishment. No doubt 
it was the vision before him of many such situations that 
inspired Mr. Justice Bucknill when he once publicly advised a 
suitor before him in this wise: “I know a great deal more about 
the law than you do. I have been in the law since 1868, and I 
can tell you my experience is this, if you can meet your enemy 
half way it is better to do so than to fight to the bitter end, 
even supposing you are right.” Such evidence of distrust of 
legal redress from a judge overshadows any mere lay expansion. 
Uncertainty of result there must, of course, inevitably be, but our 
legal procedure seems to have been specially devised to postpone 
finality and increase the burden placed upon the litigant to the 
utmost limit. 

Both delay and uncertainty having an intimate relationship 
with cost, they are appreciable factors in checking the flow of 
litigation. But neither singly nor combined do they overshadow 
the factor of counsel’s fees. It is impossible to approach this 
branch of the question without being exposed to the suggestion 
of vindictiveness against the particular profession concerned. 
But that is a danger always incurred in such circumstances, and 
to shirk it lays one open to the hardly less objectionable suspicion 
of lacking faith in one’s position. Now the Bar as a whole has 
never enjoyed universal popularity, but has always been regarded 
as somewhat rapacious in disposition. Let us see how far this 
view is justified. 

The fundamental fact must be kept in view, that the law and 
its administration are just as much elements in State manage- 
ment as are the army and the navy. They are necessary, in- 
dispensable. What, then, should be the attitude of the State 
towards the law? As matters now stand this is the position. 
To his Majesty’s subjects the State says: 


Here are the laws necessary for your protection and well-being, and here 
are the courts of justice to which you may go for redress. The litigant who 
resorts to the courts will bear a part of the cost of maintenance and ad- 
ministration through the fees he pays, and the other and larger part will be 
borne by the people as a whole, including litigants, through taxation. 


Should that be the beginning and the end of the duty of the 
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State, the litigant being left to fight his way onward ? Or should 
it not go a step further, and add: 

While the State takes no responsibility for the course the litigant may 
decide to follow in resorting to the courts, it will retain such control as shall 
make it impossible for any of his Majesty’s subjects, whether subsisting on the 
practice of the law or otherwise, to establish such practices for themselves as 
will hamper access to the courts, and so nullify the provision made for the 


people at large. 


It is precisely because the State has stopped short of making 

that obviously fair and reasonable addendum that our legal system 
invokes such bitter complaint, and that it is becoming less and 
less possible truthfully to deny that the courts are freely open only 
to the rich and well-to-do, and are practically barred to the person 
who is relatively poor. 
Hs Pagesfmight beJabsorbed with instances showing how ridicu- 
lously ¥disproportionate may become the financial and moral 
issues involved in an action and the cost of settling them, due very 
largely to the extravagant fees imposed by the Bar. Lest this 
proposition should be regarded as having no more solid foundation 
than mere repetition, I will give a few concrete illustrations. 

Shortly before he was made a judge, Sir John Eldon Bankes 
applied to the Court of Appeal for stay of execution pending 
appeal to the House of Lords, in an action brought to recover 
£50 for personal injuries. Mr. Lush, K.C., now Mr. Justice Lush, 
who was on the other side, opposed the application, stating that 
already the costs amounted to £1000, and that the granting of a stay 
would involve another £1000. Two thousand pounds expended 
on legal procedure to recover fifty pounds ! 

Another action originally brought to enforce a claim for £12 for 
goods supplied was stated in court to have cost £8000 before 
finality was reached. 

The present Attorney-General informed the Court of Appeal 
when the famous Lake George Mines action was proceeding, that 
the defendant’s costs alone amounted to over £15,000. Assuming 
the plaintiffs’ costs to have been about the same, a seven days’ 
trial absorbed something like £30,000, made up chiefly by 
counsel’s fees. 

Mr. T.H. Fischer, K.C., a Master in Lunacy, in giving evidence 
before the Royal Commission on the Feeble-Minded, said the costs 
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of a certain inquiry were £4000—“ a cruel sum, which had reduced 
the subject of the inquiry to penury.” 

In all these cases the fees of counsel were the conspicuous and 
dominating cause of the excessive costliness. There was wisdom 
borne of bitter experience, indeed, in the conclusion formulated 
in the report of the General Federation of Trade Unions after the 
second Taff Vale trial, which had cost from beginning to end between 
£15,000 and £20,000: “* We are perfectly satisfied that litigation 
is too expensive a luxury for working-men, acting either as 
individuals or in association.” 

What it was at that time it is in aggravated form now, where- 
fore we find observant jurists like His Honour Judge Parry 
giving their cordial support to a proposal for establishing Courts 
of Conciliation or Reconcilement in order to keep people out of the 
ravenous maws of the law courts, and another judge lamenting the 
facility with which poor people spend their money “to give 
lawyers the privilege of learning their business.” 

A particularisation of the Bar in this matter does not imply a 
want of appreciation of the severe burden cast upon litigants by 
the wonderful expansiveness of solicitors’ charges, the nearest 
explanation of which yet vouchsafed was supplied at the Law 
Society’s meeting in the remarkable statement that “ solicitors are 
obliged to charge for work they have not done in order to obtain 
payment for work they have done.” Could there be a more 
destructive condemnation of the present system, for clearly the 
path is open to limitless abuse ? There are taxing masters, it may 
be said, to see that the bounds of reason are not overstepped, but 
the certainty of that protection is not too apparent, although 
greater strictness is now observed than formerly. A circumstance 
was once related to me which certainly is calculated to raise doubt. 
When a bill of costs had to be prepared for taxation, the materials 
for furnishing accurate data were missing, and only a scrappy 
diary was available. Nevertheless, from this the bill was pre- 
pared, with the most generous assumption of what must have 
happened on this day and on that—the writing of a letter, the 
answering of a telephone call, an inquiry as to some detail, 
a visit here or there—and was duly allowed. A monstrous 
possibility ! 

But leaving this tempting by-path, I will return to the subject 
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of counsel’s fees as being of more immediate interest, although 
scarcely more needful of reform. 

At once the complainant is brought up against the unanswer- 
able defence that the State cannot interfere to settle the limit at 
which a brief shall be marked. In other words, that it is the right 
of every counsel, as of all other professional men, to obtain the 
highest reward possible for his services. If complaint had no 
other reference than to that, it might be left alone, even though 
that right of freedom in the sphere of the law admits the danger 
of the big corporation, the wealthy individual, securing an ad- 
vantage over a poorer adversary, in the ability to employ counsel 
of more eminence and influence, though not necessarily greater 
forensic skill. 

But the Bar makes a much broader and more dangerous 
claim than that. Possessed of, and exercising, a monopoly 
founded on nothing stronger than tradition and custom, yet 
guarded as jealously as if it were a free gift of the State, it claims 
the right to make rules and regulations for itself, unhampered and 
unchecked, and to compel a common acquiescence in them. No 
outside body must deign to interfere, though a nation be affected. 
And, in fact, Ministers do not interfere, because every Treasury 
Bench contains its quota of men who have thriven on the practice 
of the law, nor do judges interfere for similar reasons. So far as 
the public are concerned, the position at the moment seems to be 
that of compulsory submission. 

On what grounds do the Bar of England assume a wisdom 
superior to that of other countries, and of our colonies, in resolutely 
resisting all claims of solicitors to have audience of the High Court 
in suitable cases? I am aware of none that is free from the 
suspicion of self-preservation and loathness to resign an acquired 
monopoly. When either individual or collective interests run 
counter to the interests of the public for whom the laws and the 
courts were established, there is but one rightful issue from the 
position—those interests must have secondary consideration. In 
view of what has happened elsewhere it would be idle to pretend 
that an enlarged audience of the courts would not benefit the 
public. I am by no means persuaded that a solicitor who has 
worked on a case from its inception and is thoroughly familiar 
with its details would always be as well fitted to conduct it through 
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the High Court as a counsel whose time is mainly devoted to 
mastering the legal points arising. A moment’s reflection disposes 
of any such pretension. But there are scores of actions every 
term so simple in character and offering so few complications 
that an experienced solicitor could pilot them as efficiently as 
any counsel. Doubtless what has greatly influenced jurists in 
other countries to modernise their practice has been the suggestive 
spectacle pressed very often upon our own notice in this land of a 
solicitor of many years’ experience having in the High Court to 
resiga the case which he has laboriously prepared to some young 
fledgling of the junior Bar, acting on the instructions which he has 
himself imparted. To say nothing of the extra cost which this 
devolution of duties must necessarily entail, it is obviously in 
numbers of cases opposed to the interests of the client. One waits 
in vain for any argument against extended audience which can be 
wholly separated from the fixed and unreasonable determination 
of the Bar under no conditions to surrender any of the monopoly 
it at present enjoys. 

Having secured the estate, without troubling about the title 
deeds, fenced it round, and warned off trespassers, how does the 
Bar proceed to develop it to its own advantage ? It elaborates 
a scheme of what is called etiquette, any breach of which brings 
the offender before the tribunal of the Bar Council for fitting 
punishment. This scheme embraces many admirable domestic 
rules calculated to preserve fair conduct towards one another 
amongst members of the Bar themselves, as well as to enforce 
a high standard of outward conduct. About those outsiders need 
not be concerned, although they may be interested to learn that 
some of these rules do not give universal satisfaction within the 
Bar itself, being suspected of conferring undue privileges upon 
one section to the disadvantage of another, and to create a monopoly 
within a monopoly. But the outsider is very deeply concerned 
when the rules enforce upon him a kind of dictation to which he 
must meekly submit. It might be thought quite reasonable that 
if a litigant preferred to place his case in the hands of a “ silk” 
instead of a junior, for personal or other reasons, he ought to be 
able to do so freely, in consideration of paying the higher fee which 
the “silk”? commands. But the right is absolutely denied. No 
“ silk,” say these precious rules of etiquette, shall appear in court 
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without a junior to assist him. So that, however simplo his cage, 
the litigant is obliged to pay two fees. Not only that. His 
predilection for a particular “ silk’? compels him to fee the junior 
at a higher figure than the lucky junior could dare to ask for were 
he acting alone, for etiquette steps in again and dictatorially says 
the junior must be paid a fee amounting to two-thirds that which 
his leader receives. So that a junior who, acting alone, might 
command a fee of, say, seven guineas, could demand, if a “silk” 
were also briefed at twenty guineas, a fee double that amount. 

This rule which the Bar has made for itself is emphatically 
in its own interests solely, and is an unwarrantable tax upon the 
litigant. One of the palpable advantages it confers is to enable 
the leader to accept briefs for several cases which are proceeding 
at the same time. That cannot be altogether complained of. 
Admittedly, the exigencies of the law are such that no lawyer 
can say with anything approaching certainty when the cases in 
which he is engaged will be called on, and he cannot be expected 
to refuse briefs in the expectation, which may not be realised, that 
he may be required in two places at the same time. A substitute 
is therefore indispensable. But why should the client be compelled 
not only to pay the substitute, but to pay him an enhanced fee ? 
There is surely enough food for bitter reflection for him in the 
incident so frequently witnessed of the leader suddenly cutting 
short a telling speech to the jury, and hastily quitting the court 
in response to a call from another quarter. Ina sense, of course 
it is to the advantage of the litigant that a junior should be present 
to continue the case, and for that he pays handsomely. But ina 
very much more apparent degree the “silk” benefits, and for 
that he pays nothing. Conceding that the former should bear 
a portion of the necessary burden, it is obviously unjust that he 
should be called upon to bear the whole of it. The only possible 
verdict to pass upon this strange form of “ etiquette” is that it 
is an arbitrary exercise of selfish principle. 

By the side of this iniquity, another which comes to mind appears 
almost trifling, and might well be passed over, did it not serve 
to still more amply explain the hostile attitude so universally 
adopted against the methods of the Bar. Not satisfied with the 
fee he receives himself, counsel, whether he be a leader or a 
junior, calls upon the client to pay a fee to his clerk, thereby 
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saving himself some part of the full salary he would otherwise 
have to pay. This second fee bears ratio to the employer’s fee. 
The obvious effect of this arrangement is to foster in the clerk a very 
natural desire to extract from the client the highest fee possible 
for his employer, so that he may swell his own. An evil practice, 
surely, which ought forthwith to be swept away, as in fact 
operating to increase the burden of litigation, whether designed to 
do so or not. 

How does this matter stand in reference to the impending 
Government inquiry into the subject of legal procedure generally ? 
Some indication has been given of the topics to be considered by 
the Commissioners. Delay and its causes will have attention. So 
will the deplorable costliness of litigation due to the require- 
ments of present regulations, as well as the defects of the circuit 
system, with regard to which the Lord Chief Justice has stated that 
the judges have exhausted their power of remedy, and can do no 
more without further legislation. The important element of 
counsel’s fees has also been mentioned, but so far no mention has 
been made of the topic on which I have ventured to dwell, although 
it goes to the very root of the evil complained of. 

That some distrust of the Bar exists was clearly manifested, 
when the announcement was made in the House of Commons of 
the intention to hold an inquiry, in the ardently expressed hope 
of several members that the Bar would not have excessive repre- 
sentation on the Commission. But there still lingers an impression 
that the privileges exercised by the Bar are beyond the scope of lay 
or legislative interference, and must therefore be left alone, how- 
ever they may operate to the public disadvantage. The sooner 
that notion is vanquished the better. The privileges exercised 
by the Bar have no deeper root than the musty archives of the 
Inns of Court supply. Some of them have been acquired, Dr. 
Blake Odgers admits, “no one knows how.” That being so, it 
would be a graceful act on the part of the Bar, and moreover an 
act ultimately telling in its own interest, to yield in some degree 
the position taken up. Obstinate resistance can only add to the 
public resentment of which evidence is already forthcoming in 
many quarters. Nothing is asked that would take from the Bar 
any of that public respect to which it is entitled as the exponent 
of the law ranking only lower than the Bench. But in the absence 
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of the disposition to make any sacrifice whatever, it is surely the 
duty of Parliament to assert a little more authority in a matter so 
important, and to take steps to protect the public. 

As to the public itself, or, perhaps, I should say that portion 
of the public which finds itself driven to embark on litigation, it is 
not entirely blameless. If a person insists, as he very often does 
against the advice of a solicitor, in clamouring after fashionable 
and expensive counsel, instead of being content with the services 
of one not so distinguished, but equally able, he is but fostering 
the evil, and wilfully increasing the burden upon himself. There 
was excellent sense in a remark once made by the late Sir J. 
Lawson Walton, when, as Attorney-General, he was required to 
tell the House of Commons whether a very busy counsel who has 
accepted a retainer and is unable to appear when the case is called 
on, through pressure of other calls, cannot be compelled to refund 
the money. “The remedy,” said Sir John, “is really in the 
hands of the client himself, who I have found in my experience 
prefers the mere chance of. the services of a meteoric counsel 
who ranges over the whole firmament to the certainty of the 
presence of a stationary but less brilliant luminary.” A saner 
estimate of the value.of the service likely to be rendered for the 
fee paid is certainly needed amongst litigants generally, but that 
I fear is not any more to be anticipated than is the voluntary 
surrender by the Bar of any part of the monopoly it now profits 
by, and even if it were, the need would still seem urgent for 
legislative review of such practices as I have mentioned. 


FREDERICK PAYLER. 


THE MARCONI INQUIRY 


SINCE we last referred to this subject the Committee of Inquiry 
has begun its sittings and already quite a number of surprising 
disclosures have been made. Important developments have 
also taken place outside of the Committee. The most notable 
of these and the one which should be most closely watched is 
the rapprochement which is being arranged between the Marconi 
Company and its great German rival the Telefunken Company. 
Strange to say the first indication of this came from the Antipodes. 

One of the anomalies of the Imperial wireless telegraph 
scheme was, as I pointed out in a former article, that though 
the Dominion Governments all favoured it in principle they each 
went their own way in carrying it out. The Australian Common- 
wealth, ignoring the claims of the Marconi Company to be the 
one and only long-distance operator, entered into arrangements 
with the Telefunken Company. The Committee of Inquiry had 
hardly begun its work when a cable from Melbourne announced 
that the Marconi and the Telefunken had joined hands and 
combined their Australian interests. 

The Australians will now have to deal therefore with an 
Anglo-German monopoly. And so also may we, for the monopoly 
is coming much nearer home to us. On November 12 a second 
and greater surprise was sprung on the public in the form of 
an official notification that “‘ Messrs. Siemens Brothers, acting 
in England for the Telefunken Company, have admitted the 
validity of the Marconi Company’s patent No. 7777 of 1900, 
and arrangements have been come to by which the actions brought 
by each company are now at an end.” Simultaneously a Berlin 
telegram announced that the German Wireless Telegraphy 
Company and the Marconi Company have come to an agreement 


with regard to th: patent disputes between them, each with- 
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drawing the proceedings begun against the other in various 
countries for violation of patents. 

This is obviously and emphatically a new departure. It 
need hardly be asked whether it is in the interest of the public 
or otherwise. A prophetic answer to that question was furnished 
several months ago by the Mercantile Shipping Advisory 
Committee of the Board of Trade. From its report I have 
already quoted the following passage, and the warning it gives 
against the possible establishment of a corner in wireless telegraphy 
has been quickly justified : 


In considering the present commercial position it must be further borne 
in mind that as long as the rival patents are held in comparatively few hands 
there is risk of the competitors amalgamating or “ pooling” their commercial 
interests so as to obtain on joint account the best possible price for all their 
installations. This risk is emphasized by the fact that whilst the Telefunken 
system is at war with the Marconi system in this country they are apparently 
working as an amalgamated company in Germany. 


The first practical result of the inquiry into the Marconi 
Agreement seems to be that the Marconi Company is arming itself 
for anew campaign. The cessation of hostilities with the Telefunken 
over patents implies more than a mere truce. It may and most 
likely does mean friendly co-operation in the future. In Australia 
it confessedly has that significance. The two companies are to 
exploit the Australian installation jointly. Belgium has already 
been divided between them, and in due time they will share up the 
rest of the globe. As regards Great Britain and Germany they 
may agree that each shall keep within its own territory. 

The gravity of this fresh development cannot of course be 
overlooked by the Committee of Inquiry. It cannot fail to see 
what an awkward predicament the British Post Office would be 
in to-day if the agreement had been already confirmed by 
Parliament and this Marconi-Telefunken alliance had immediately 
followed as it almost certainly would have done. Our Imperial 
wireless long-distance installations would then have been under 
the control of an Anglo-German combine. Not merely that, but 
flanking them there would have been an Italian Marconi system. 

A question has already been raised as to the wisdom of using 
the same system as Italy, a member of the Triple Alliance and 
consequently a possible opponent in the future. But the Marconi- 
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Telefunken combine will go much further than that. It will 
bring a second member of the Triple Alliance into contact with 
our Imperial wireless stations. In signalling from England to 
Cyprus or Egypt the track of the ether waves will pass directly 
across Germany and Austria. Should the new Balkan Empire 
become Germanised our wireless system would have to work 
across three great military States, none of them particularly 
friendly to us. 

If we were at war with any or all of them our wireless service, 
on which according to Mr. Herbert Samuel the fate of the British 
Empire may one day depend, could be “tuned out” at fifty 
different points. Even a two-hundred-mile station might be 
able to drown its signals and render them unintelligible. Or 
if it suited the enemy better he might read them and make his 
own use of them. No witness has yet been questioned on this 
supremely important point, though doubtless it is being kept 
in view. The War Office experts may object to any public 
discussion of so delicate a matter, but there is no reason why 
they should not speak their minds freely on this and other 
strategical questions at a secret sitting of the Committee. 

There is danger of the affectation of strategical secrecy being 
pushed too far. In other countries the fear of publicity is not 
carried to such extravagant lengths as it has been here. Of 
course military and naval men think very little of the lay 
intellect, especially the taxpayer’s intellect. They love to keep 
it as much as possible in the dark. The Post Office, fired by 
their example, has done its best to convert itself into a home of 
scientific mystery. The Marconi Company has out-Heroded 
all three of them in trading upon British reverence for official] 
secrecy. 

In Germany wireless telegraphy is being pursued as an 
Open science and not as a game of mystification. The German 
experts let all the world know what they are doing, what they 
are planning and what they have as yet failed to do. So far 
their masterpiece is the magnificent station now being erected 
at Nauen, not far from Berlin. It is to be the centre of their 
Imperial wireless system, and will far overtop anything that 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs has yet proposed to build. Twice it has 


been heightened, and its third edition will be higher than the 
Eiffel Tower. 
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If Mr. Samuel had Nauen in his mind when he compared 
the cost of German installations with those of the proposed 
Marconi stations he was confounding great things with small. 
But Nauen suggests much more important questions than the 
difference between £60,000 and £70,000 per station. It excites 
wonder as to how far the authors of the Marconi agreement 
took Nauen into account. Did they imagine that they could 
‘tune it out” with their apparatus of less than a third of the 
power and much less favourably situated? The possibility of 
signalling across the continent of Europe is in itself doubtful 
enough, but when it comes to crossing the tracks of German, 
Austrian, Bulgarian and various other installations—one of them 
the largest in the world—we should be shown how they are to 
do it. 

The Mareconi-Telefunken combine also raises legal questions 
of considerable magnitude and difficulty. They may even 
be sufficiently important to merit the attention of the Attorney- 
General himself. There are people whom he surprised by the 
sweeping character of his disclaimer of any connection with 
the Marconi negotiations. In the debate of October 11 he 
informed the House of Commons that he had never heard of the 
deal until a few days before it was completed, when his brother 
met him “at a social function” and told him about it. But was 
this not going to the opposite extreme of innocence ? Should the 
Attorney-General not have had the proposed agreement brought 
officially before him ? It was far more than a mere departmental 
incident. As the Permanent Scerctary of the Post Office im- 
pressed over and over again on the Committee of Inquiry, it 
involved high ——* of Impe1 ial betel 
cate and difficult questions 
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The first impression it gives to an impartial reader is amazement 
that such a caricature of negotiations could have been possible 
in any public department as those which issued in the Marconi 
agreement. According to the Permanent Secretary of the Post 
Office the Marconi Company was begged, almost as a favour, to 
undertake the work. Mr. Godfrey Isaacs would have been rather 
more than human if he had not made the most of such guileless 
and squeezable negotiators. Whatever he asked for in the 
agreement he had to get if possible, but sometimes it was 
not. In short, he seems to have bossed the Post Office almost as 
completely as Mr. Redmond bosses the Cabinet. 

Members of Parliament have now heard the officials’ side of the 
case from Sir Alexander King. They listened to the two explanatory 
statements made by the Postmaster-General—one on August 7 
and the other on October 11. As judges in the final resort they 
ought to compare every essential point in these statements with 
the corresponding points elicited at the Inquiry. If they do so they 
will I think discover not a few discrepancies, and these not on 
minor details only but on essential points. Within the compass 
of a magazine article it is impossible to analyse two long speeches 
in Parliament and the evidence of three or four witnesses who 
have been examined and cross-examined for days together. The 
most that can be done is to give to the reader a few examples 
of the more striking discrepancies. 

One of the most confusing and disputable points in the 
agreement relates to the termination of the Marconi royalties. 
In last month’s National Review I showed that on this subject 
the Postmaster-General is at direct issue with the Chairman 
of the Marconi Company. The former said in the House of 
Commons on October 11 that “if the Government cease to 
use a Marconi patent at any time then payment would cease.” 
On the other hand Mr. Marconi stated explicitly to his share- 
holders that the Postmaster-General could only cease the 
payment of royalty in the event of his finding it more advan- 
tageous to use a system entirely independent of all the Marconi 
Inventions. 

Naturally this flat contradiction of the two principal nego- 
tiators has engaged the special attention of the Select Committee. 
On November 4 Sir Alexander King was searchingly cross- 
examined upon it by Mr. Amery. It was elicited from him 
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that at the last moment Mr. Godfrey Isaacs “ refused to agree to 
a proportional reduction of royalties and substituted an entirely 
new clause with regard to communication between Government 
departments and releasing the Admiralty from the agreement ” 
{ Times’ report, November 5, 1912). 

The meaning of this somewhat cryptic statement appears 
to be that Mr. Isaacs, rather than forgo his pound of flesh on the 
royalties, offered to sacrifice some of the advantages which he 
enjoyed under existing contracts. One of these was a veto 
on any intercommunication between the Post Office, the War 
Office and the Admiralty as regards Marconi patents or apparatus. 
He graciously offered to release these departments from a 
restriction which one can only wonder at their having ever 
submitted to. 

According to Sir Alexander King the Marconi tender thus 
modified was forthwith accepted. “The Postmaster-General 
acted on the verbal authority given to him and formally accepted 
the contract, bearing in mind the need for hurry and considering 
that there was no practical alternative to the Marconi system.” 
It will be for Mr. Samuel to explain when he comes before the 
Committee how he reconciles his abandonment of the “‘ proportional 
reduction of royalties” here described by Sir Alexander King 
with the assurance which he gave to the House of Commons on 
October 11 that “if the Government cease to use a patent 
at any time then payment would cease.” At the same time 
several other passages in what his Ministerial friends hailed as a 
triumphant defence will call for explanation. 

Sir Alexander King after describing the hurried closing 
of the bargain with the Marconi Company added: “Mr. Isaacs’ 
new proposal was not submitted to the Admiralty or the War 
Office.” Evidently these two departments, which were ostensibly 
co-operating with the Post Office on the problem of wireless 
telegraphy for the Empire, did not learn until months after 
the terms of the agreement arrived at with such headlong haste 
on March 7. In answer to Mr. Amery Sir Alexander further 
admitted that the Admiralty were not altogether satisfied with 
the way in which the thing had been hurried through. 

This most ingenuous of witnesses saw nothing wrong however 
inthat. They (the Admiralty) did not, he said, “‘ quite understand 
the bearing of the new condition, but when we explained the 
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matter, as we did first by letter on June 18 and subsequently 
at a personal interview, their objection vanished.” Between 
March 7, when the final tender was accepted by the Postmaster- 
General, and June 18, when the Admiralty were first informed 
about the special clause in it relating to them, more than three 
months elapsed. The Admiralty in fact were treated just about 
as scurvily as the House of Commons. The Stock Exchange 
appears to have been better informed. 

The diplomatists of the Post Office appear to revel in secrets. 
On the same memorable day when Mr. Godfrey Isaacs “ refused 
to agree to a proportional reduction of royalties” he threw 
out a suggestion that the difficulty might be got over by means 
of a secret clause in the agreement. He did not so much object 
to the concession itself as to having it made public. The comment 
of the ingenuous Sir Alexander King on this suggestion is 
characteristic: ‘Mr. Isaacs may have had some good reason, 
but he did not tell us.” Still more amazing was the use made 
of the Postmaster-General’s own name in this strange connection. 

In one of the letters from the Post Office to the Treasury it is 
said: ‘‘ The Postmaster-General foresees difficulty in keeping a 
stipulation of this nature secret, but this 1s a matter which can 
perhaps be arranged if a general agreement is arrived at.” 

Any reader of ordinary intelligence will see at a glance what 
was the object of the proposed secret clause, viz. to magnify 
the value of the royalties. What the effect of that would have 
been on the market for Marconi shares in its then delirious 
condition the intelligent reader can also imagine for himself. 

While this was being written fresh proof has come into 
my possession of the meaning which attached to the royalty 
clause and was conveyed to shareholders. On August 26 last— 
three weeks after the Postmaster-General’s first explanation in 
the House of Commons and nearly two months after the annual 
meeting of the Marconi Company at which the Chairman gave 
his version of the agreement—the Canadian Marconi Company 
issued their annual report. It contained the following reference 
to the Imperial wireless agreement : 


The attention of the shareholders is drawn to an important contract 
entered into between the British Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company 
Limited and the British Government providing for the erection of a chain of 
long-distance wireless telegraph stations to girdle the earth. The British 
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Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company Limited will receive £60,000 for each 
station exclusive of sites, foundations and buildings, and it will also receive 
10 per cent. of the gross receipts of all stations so erected for a term of twenty-eight 
years. The construction of six of these stations is to be commenced at once, 
This agreement, which{is undoubtedly the most important which has ever been 
concluded in the annals of wireless telegraphy, has been obtained by the 
British Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company Limited to a large extent 
through the practical demonstration of long-distance wireless telegraphy which 
has been so long maintained by their station in Ireland and this Coumpany’s 
station at Glace Bay. 

The report from which the above extract has been taken 
was issued at the end of August to the shareholders of the 
Canadian Marconi Company, many of whom are in this country. 
The shares are quoted in the official list of the London Stock 
Exchange and are regularly dealt in there. Both Mr. Marconi 
and Mr. Godfrey Isaacs are on the Canadian Board, and if they 
did not actually write the report in question they are officially 
responsible for it as directors. It is a serious matter for them 
therefore to have to be plainly told that the above version of the 
Imperial wireless agreement contains statements that are: 

First, inaccurate. 

Second, at absolute variance with the corresponding state- 
ments of the Postmaster-General in the House of Commons. 

Has the Postmaster-General been misleading the House of 
Commons, or have Mr. Marconi and Mr. Godfrey Isaacs been 
misleading their shareholders ? In either case there is a grave 
question to clear up. 

The inaccuracy suggested in the assertion that the Imperial 
wireless contract was obtained “to a large extent through the 
practical demonstration of long-distance wireless telegraphy 
which has been so long maintained by their station in Ireland 
and this Company’s station at Glace Bay” has been already 
exposed in the Post Office evidence. 

Sir Alexander King has testified before the Committee of 
Inquiry—unwillingly no doubt and therefore the more credibly— 
that while the negotiations were going on no demonstration of 
long-distance wireless telegraphy was ever asked of the Marconi 
Company. This remarkable omission was not rectified tntil 
the following autumn—nearly seven months after the Com- 
pany’s tender had been accepted. It apparently did not occur 
either to the Post Office authorities or to Mr. Godfrey Isaacs 
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until the Committee of Inquiry had been appointed and was 
ready to set to work. Far from having given a “ practical 
demonstration of long-distance wireless telegraphy” at their 
Transatlantic station, the Company had refused to let the Post 
Office experts inspect their apparatus. To this refusal the Post 
Office authorities meekly submitted, but they avenged their 
rebuff on the competing company. While the Marconi Company, 
which owned fully equipped Transatlantic stations and claimed 
to have “ brought them to a high state of efficiency,’ was not 
asked to show them, the Poulsen Company, which had no stations 
but was willing to erect them, was not to be allowed more than 
three months to do it in! 

This hypnotic partiality is curious. The Committee of 
Inquiry may perhaps be less complaisant on this subject than 
the Post Office authorities were. It may ask for a practical 
demonstration at the Clifden-Glace Bay stations under con- 
ditions arranged by competent and independent experts. It 
may even wish to examine the records of actual traffic day by 
day. Better still, it may call some of the operators at Marconi 
House and ascertain from them (1) what proportion of the 
messages transmitted are signalled right across from Clifden to 
Glace Bay; (2) what proportion of them have to be relayed 
from steamer to steamer in the Atlantic; (3) what is the 
average delay in transmission; (4) during how many hours in 
the day-time can the full two-thousand-mile distance be reached. 

Specific information on these four points would be something 
like a “ practical demonstration of long-distance wireless tele- 
graphy,” but Mr. Godfrey Isaacs carefully avoided it and the 
Post Office authorities with reciprocal delicacy avoided asking 
him for it. When tenders are next invited real instead of 
sham tests will have to be demanded. All the competitors 
will have to prove by actual working not only the distance 
which their system is capable of covering but the speed at 
which they can signal and the degree of secrecy they can guarantee. 
Meanwhile the statement in the report of the Canadian Marconi 
Company about the Imperial wireless contract having been 
obtained through “a practical demonstration of long-distance 
wireless telegraphy ” is nailed to the counter. 

It is not the directors alone however who may be called upon 
to answer for this as well as for other “ practical demonstrations” 
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which have proved to be apocryphal. If they made the mislead- 
ing statements the Postmaster-General condoned them by allowing 
them to pass unchallenged. With regard to the royalties he did 
more than that. After allowing the Marconi directors to circulate 
far and wide an explicit assertion that the whole chain of wireless 
stations"was to be built by the’ Company and that the royalties 
were to run for twenty-eight years he came down to the House 
of Commons months afterwards and assured it that “the 
moment a Marconi patent was abandoned the royalty upon 
it would cease.” 

A more serious case still and one in which the Postmaster- 
General appears to be more directly implicated is that of the 
suppressed report of the Sub-Committee of wireless experts. 
The public will do well to keep a sharp lock-out on this matter 
as it reflects not merely on the capacity but the good faith of the 
Post Office authorities. Officials capable of doing what Sir 
Alexander King admits was done with this report can hardly 
wonder if public confidence in them should be rudely shaken. 
Ministers capable of conniving at such a proceeding, to say 
nothing of taking part in it, must have forgotten that whatever 
the country may have lost in self-respect during the past seven 
years it has still some regard for fair-play. 

The series of mystifications which attended the suppression 
of the Sub-Committee’s report began in the House of Commons, 
and the first trace of them is to be found in Major Archer-Shee’s 
speech in the debate of October 11: 

It isa curious thing [said Major Archer-Shee] that there is no mention of 
a technical committee. One would have thought that when the Government of 
this country was going to set up a great wireless scheme like this the first thing 
they would have done would have been to get the best brains in the country, 
the leading experts in wireless telegraphy and the greatest scientists, to 
thoroughly examine all the systems in the world and get the best system for 
them. It is obvious that neither this Honse nor the Postmaster-General nor a 
Select Committee of this House is competent to select the best wireless scheme. 
The people who should select that scheme should be a technical committee called into 
being by the Postmaster-General for the express purpose. 

Whether the speaker knew something or was merely drawing 
his bow at a venture, his reference to a technical committee has 
had a remarkable sequel. On this as on so many other po nts 
the Post Office has been badly given away by its Pe:manent 
Secretary, Sir Alexander King. In his cross-examination by 
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Lord Robert Cecil it came out that the Imperial Wireless 
Committee held a very important meeting on January 17, 1912— 
its last meeting in fact—when the representatives of the Ad- 
miralty, the Treasury, and the Dominions expressed their anxiety 
that the Poulsen system should have a fair chance. It was 
accordingly agreed that a Sub-Committee of technical experts 
should examine it and report to the Wireless Committee. 

The terms of reference to this Sub-Committee covered the 
following four points: 

1. The capability of the Poulsen system to communicate 
over the distances required by the Imperial Scheme; 

2. Whether a satisfactory station could be erected at the 
price quoted by the Poulsen Company ; 

3. The cost of converting a Marconi wireless station into a 
Poulsen station; 

4. To clear up certain discrepancies in the statement prepared 
by the Post Office as to the comparative cost of a wireless station 
erected by the Marconi Company and one erected by the Govern- 
ment. 

To the first and most important of these questions the Sub- 
Committee answered : 


Yes. The real objections to recommending the adoption of the Poulsen 
system outright at the present moment are as follows: (a) It is thought that 
the completion of the chain would take longer as the Poulsen Company do not 
at present possess a staff adequate for this work ; (b) We have seen the Poulsen 
Company working satisfactorily at 600 miles. We know that they can work at 
high speed at 900 miles, but we are not satisfied that they have at present 
either the men or the experience to design a station to work at 2000 miles high 
speed. On the other hand we are satisfied that the system is a sound one and 
that it is fully capable of being made to do this work. Also it is considered that 
neither of the objections (a) and (b) is insurmountable if the advice, assistance and 
co-operation of the Government technical experts could be counted on and their 
services spared for this work. 


The passage italicised was evidently a cautious official 
way of suggesting to the Post Office that if it were to give Poulsen 
a small fraction of the advice and assistance which for years 
it had been lavishing on Marconi his system might ultimately 
prove the better of the two. 

Now for the amazing use or rather abuse of this technical Sub- 
Committee’s report. The Imperial Wireless Committee, which 
had called for it and which should have dealt with it as a deciding 
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factor in the case, was never allowed to meet again ; consequently 
it never received the report ! 

Neither was any copy of the report ever sent to the War 
Office, the Admiralty, the Dominion Governments or any other 
Department represented on the Imperial Wireless Committee ! 

Neither was any allusion ever made to it by the Postmaster- 
General in the House of Commons! He was in the House when 
Major Archer-Shee asked why a technical committee had not been 
appointed to advise the Government in the sclection of a leng- 
distance wireless system. He might have had this very report 
in his despatch-box at the time, and he certainly had it in his 
official possession. He had read it and presumably he ‘knew all 
about it. He sat still and was mum. 

The finale of this hole-and-corner episcde is described in a 
report to the Postmaster-General dated February 23, 1912, 
possibly written by Sir Alexander King himself: 

The general trend of the technical report [that is, the report of the Sub- 
Committee] is in favour of delaying the conclusion of the contract until the 
Sub-Committee has fuller imformation about the respective merits of the 
Poulsen and Marconi systems. As however the Marconi Company's tender is 
satisfactory in regard to most of the points on which the Committee feel doubt I 
propose, in view of the great importance of immediate action, to press on as rapidly 
as possible with the proceedings agreed upon for obtaining the consent of the 
Treasury, the Colonial Office, the India Council and South Africa for the 
proposed contract with the Marconi Company, and if possible that of Australia also, 


By this time the Post Office clique had become so desperate 
that when they could not get the assents of all the Depart- 
ments concerned they went ahead without them. They did 
not even have time to recall a misleading document which 
had been issued to the Dominion Agents as to the comparative 
estimates of the Government and the Marconi Company for the 
wireless stations. Sir Alexander King has admitted in cross- 
examination that the Technical Sub-Committee in their report 
pointed out these discrepancies and that they were never 
corrected. 

But we must make allowance for the Post Office. In the 
prophetic language of Mr. T. P. O’Connor as recorded in 
Reynolds’s Newspaper they had to face 


the possibility at any moment of a terrible war in which every movement 
of every battleship and every hour of a garrison in the remotest part of 
the Empire ought to be immediately brought into contact by a wireless system. 


Steer 
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In addition to that there was a still greater peril which Mr. 
O’ Connor has overlooked. It was the peril to the Marconi Com- 
pany of having the Imperial wireless monopoly for which it was 
fighting snatched from it at the last moment. This was too 
dreadful a calamity for the Post Office authorities to contemplate. 
The British Empire had to be saved, but Marconi alone could 
be allowed to do it. The Technical Sub-Committee which 
presumed to interfere with the official programme had to 
be snubbed and snuffed out. The Treasury, the War Office, 
and the Admiralty were made parties to a contract which 
contained provisions they had never seen and which they did 
not lke when they afterwards discovered them. But that 
mattered little so long as the Mareoni Company got the job on 
its own modest terms. 

The Post Office, however, got hoist with their own petard. 
They were woefully mistaken when they imagined that such a one- 
sided bargain could be rushed through the House of Commons. 
Unbusinesslike and little afflicted with scruples as the present 
House of Commons may be, this was too much for it. The 
scheme was doomed from its birth, and instead of saving time 
by rushing it through its authors have thrown back Imperial 
wireless telegraphy for at least a year and possibly two. The 
first birthday of the agreement (March 7, 1913) will probably 
find the Committee of Inquiry still sitting upon it. When the 
scientific experts are done the lawyers and financiers will have 
to get their turn. 

An interesting Colonial witness has been put forward by the 
Post Office—namely, Sir David Graaf, the South African Minister 
of Public Works, Posts and Telegraphs. He was as strong a 
believer in the agreement as Sir Alexander King himself, and on 
equally vague grounds. Admissions of imperfect information 
and defective memory were the most salient parts of his evidence. 
In his cross-examination by Mr. Faber he acknowledged that all 
the Imperial Conference did with reference to the Imperial Wire- 
less Scheme was to pass a gencral resolution in its favour, leaving 
the details for future arrangement. 

This happened at the Conference sitting on June 15, 1911, and 
the resolution was in these terms: “ That the great importance 
of wireless telegraphy for social, commercial and defensive pur- 
poses renders it desirable that a chain of British-owned wireless 
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stations should be established within the Empire.” Sir David 
Graaf was shown the report of his own brief speech on the 
occasion and did not dispute its accuracy. All he said was, “I 
take it that we express the desirability of such a system by passing 
this resolution. The other matters are matters of detail to be 
considered later on.” 

Sir David could give the Committee little information as to 
any subsequent action on the resolution. Questioned as to a 
number of specific incidents connected with it, he could only 
plead ignorance. He could not say whether or not he had seen 
the misleading memorandum issued by the Post Office on the 
comparative estimates of the Admiralty and the Marconi Com- 
pany. He was decidedly surprised when a letter from General 
Botha to the Colonial Office was placed before him, the last 
paragraph of which said: 

In these circumstances Ministers consider that before proceeding farther 
in the matter they should receive some authoritative advice from his Majesty’s 
Government as to the defence aspect of this project. Hitherto Ministers have 
not had the benefit of any advice on this point from the technical advisers of 
the War Office and the Admiralty, and before considering further the amended 


proposals they are anxious to consider the scheme from the point of view of 
Imperial defence requirement as well as in the light of a commercial undertaking. 


The British public also want to know about the ‘“ Imperial 
defence requirement”’ thus tersely stated by General Botha. 
But this all-essential point would have still remained in the dark 
if the Select Committee had not discovered an indirect clue to 
the opinions of the Admiralty experts. In a letter to the High 
Commissioners of the Dominions in January last the Post Office 
wrote: “It was explained to Mr. Isaacs that the Dominions 
concerned were doubtful of the expediency of paying more than 
a small amount toward the acquisition of rights which for the 
present seemed likely to be used mainly for Naval purposes, and 
that the Admiralty was disposed to leave the question over till nearer 
the end of the Admiralty Agreement, which terminates in April 
1914.” 

Thus out of the mouth of the Post Office itself it has been 
proved that the plea of urgency advanced for the Marconi agree- 
ment is moonshine, that the Dominion Governments instead 
of being urgent were lukewarm, if not actually sceptical about 
it, and that the Admiralty instead of being in a desperate hurry 
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was anxious to have the whole question hung up until 1914, when 
it would have its hands free as far as the Marconi Company was 
concerned. 

The Dominion Governments through their High Commis- 
sioners had evidently expressed objections to the proposed 
royalty arrangement. The alternative suggestion they made to 
pay a reasonable amount down for the use of the Marconi patents, 
or such of them as might be adopted, was common sense, beside 
which the royalty proposal looks like quixotic extravagance, 
Sir Alexander King was horrified at the mere thought of the 
Marconi Company being treated on business lines, and Sir David 
Graaf echoed his generous scruples. They would not listen to the 
suggestion that the Post Office should have made use of the 
statutory powers conferred on it by the Patents and Designs 
Act, 1907. 

By the way, isthis not the Patent Act so cleverly exploited by 
Mr. Lloyd George and from which he obtained so much kudos 
that properly belonged to somebody else? An important clause 
in it (29) regulates the rights of the Crown in relation to patents : 


Provided that any Government department may by themselves, their agents, 
contractors or others at any time after the application use the invention for the 
services of the Crown on such terms as may either before or after the use 
thereof be agreed on with the approval of the Treasury between the department 
and the patentee or in default of agreement as may be settled by the Treasury 
after hearing all parties interested. 


If I mistake not, the above clause was specially intended to 
check the exploitation of patents of public utility by financiers of 
the Marconi Company type. One could hardly imagine a more 
suitable case for its application than that of patentees paying 
20 per cent. dividends on a capital of a million sterling, which they 
owed largely to Government patronage and assistance. While 
the Marconi Company was negotiating with the Post Office for 
further favours and exclusive privileges, its million of capital rose 
in market value from two and a half millions to nine and a half 
millions! But in the eyes of Sir Alexander King it continued to 
be a helpless innocent entitled to be treated with the utmost 
degree of official chivalry. 

To invoke against it the statutory powers conferred on the 
Post Office and on all other public departments by the Act of 
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1907 would, in his opinion, have been dishonourable! To have 
reminded it that its whole existence depended on a Government 
licence would have been putting on it unjustifiable pressure. 
When Mr. W. Redmond suggested that it would have been 
“blackmail” Sir Alexander cordially endorsed the suggestion. 
But what was the Act of 1907—a Lloyd George Act—intended 
for, if not to help public departments in negotiating with patentees 
who, like the Marconi Company, might be difficult to deal with ? 

It has already been abundantly proved to the Select Committee 
that it was the Post Office and not the Marconi Company that 
required protection in these negotiations. So far from there being 
anything improper or undignified in using all the legal powers 
which the Post Office had at its command, that was its plain and 
obvious duty in the circumstances. When the Treasury, the 
Admiralty, and at least two of the Dominion Governments were 
all agreed that the demands of the Marconi Company were 
excessive the most natural course would have been to call in the 
Treasury as arbitrator under clause 29 above quoted. There 
would have been no necessity to threaten a withdrawal of the 
Company’s licence, though that extreme course has been taken 
by some Governments in connection both with cables and wireless 
stations. 

What these other departments advised—namely, to pay a 
specific sum for the use of the patents—would have been better 
for everybody concerned except the Marconi Company, which, of 
course, preferred a possible twenty-eight years of handsome 
royalties. It would have followed the wise example of the French 
Government, which pays for its wireless patents and is free to 
use them as it pleases. Jt would have left the field open to other 
wireless inventors. Above all, it would have spared the country 
the spectacle of deplorable ineptitude in what has hitherto been 
considered a businesslike public department. 

W. R. Lawson. 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


Towarps the end of October the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
and Princess Patricia (she is “ Princess Pat” to every inhabitant 
of Canada and the United States) finished their twenty-four weeks’ 
progress through the Dominion, every one of the nine Provinces 
being visited in the course of an itinerary of between ten and 
eleven thousand miles. The illness of the Duchess during the 
early summer interrupted the tour for a time, but it was resumed 
the moment she was well enough to travel. Much admiration 
was felt for her Royal Highness’s courage in resuming an under- 
taking which, in spite of the admirable arrangements made for 
the comfort of the Viceregal party during their travels, was 
bound to tax her strength to the utmost—for there is nothing so 
tiring as incessant railway travelling, especially when every stop- 
page involves attendance at a function of some kind. From the 
city of Quebec, as soon as the Duchess was sufficiently recovered, 
the party went aboard the Government steamer Earl Grey (the 
officers and crew, a very smart lot, being provided from the estab- 
lishment of the Canadian Navy) and were taken dewn the River 
and Gulf of St. Lawrence to circumnavigate Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. Many of the picturesque 
ports of the Maritime Provinces were visited and several inland 
journeys were made, including one through the Annapolis Valley, 
which, like the long strip of land between Lake Ontario and the 
Niagara escarpment, is all one great orchard and fruit-garden. 
The engine-driver had orders to stop whenever he saw a crowd 
at a railway station during the Viceregal journeys in Canada-by- 
the-Sea in order that an informal reception might be held, and 


as everybody within two or three days’ drive of the lines had come 
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to get a glimpse of the Governor-General’s train, hardly a station 
could be passed by. In August the party, all of whom were the 
better in health for their amphibious life in the delightful climate 
of the Maritime Provinces, travelled by rail from Fredericton to 
Toronto, where the Duke opened the National Exhibition, the 
great annual fair of Canada’s pivotal Province. From Toronto 
they travelled by the Canadian Pacific Railway to Winnipeg, 
deviating from the direct route to see Sault Ste. Marie, where the 
West begins, historically speaking, and more tonnage passes 
through the famous “Soo” short-cut than through the Suez 
Canal. From Winnipeg, they journeyed across the high prairies 
to Edmonton by way of Saskatoon, turning aside on the way to 
see Prince Albert, which was a quiet settlement of old-timers 
(members of Hudson Bay Company families, veterans of the 
Riel Rebellion, &c.) twenty years ago, and is now a big, 
bustling town at one of the chief doorways into the Middle North 
of the Dominion. From Edmonton, enthroned on its mighty 
stream full of colours of gold (I myself have taken “ flour gold ” 
from its bars), the route led south to Calgary (still the capital of the 
cattle-ranges, but rather more than that now) where, when their 
Royal Highnesses arrived, the “Stampede” was being held— 
so that the inner meaning of cowpunching and broncho-busting 
and the rest of it was revealed to them in a series of picturesque 
object-lessons. The old free life of the ranges is over and done 
with now; the stock-farm has taken the place of the ranch, 
and the cowboy is reduced to the rank of a farm-labourer who 
has to hoe potatoes and do other “ chores” for his living. From 
Calgary the Viceregal party travelled on to Vancouver through 
the Kicking Horse Pass and thence, by steamer, to Prince Rupert, 
the terminal port of the Grand Trunk Pacific, which will not be 
finished until 1915, and perhaps not then if the army of workers 
required cannot be recruited. Four years ago, when I was at 
Prince Rupert, it was evident that the difficulty of constructing 
an up-to-date trunk line with low gradients through the amazingly 
rough country between Edmonton and the sea, to say nothing of 
the inevitable shortage of skilled labour, would make it impossible 
to finish the new transcontinental road by 1913—in which year the 
late Charles Hay promised to take me over it from ocean to ocean. 
In Mr. E. J. Chamberlin, who is also a master of the strategy 
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of transportation, the Grand Trunk people have found a worthy 
successor to the mighty worker who went down with the Titanic, 
to the lasting sorrow of all who ever knew him. The Viceregal 
party were not content with the voyage up “the Sound,” the 
narrow land-locked channel between Vancouver and Skagway 
whence you get glimpses, as it were through loopholes, of the 
wild scenery of the mountainous interior of Northern British 
Columbia, but sailed up to the head of Observatory Inlet, skirting 
the boundary of Alaska. Thence they returned to Victoria, and 
from that pleasant city of roses and rosy-cheeked maidens made 
their way through the Okanagan and Kootenay Valleys, emerging 
from’ the mountains by the Crow’s Nest Pass and crossing the 
southern prairies to Winnipeg and so back to Ottawa and Rideau 
Hall via Toronto. No other country in the world, not even the 
United States, could have given them so vast a variety of scenic 
impressions or, be it added, have introduced them to so many 
types of the chief colonising races of the Western world, the races 
that make history by making geography. 

But the record of places visited and miles reeled off is the 
least part of the story of this surprising progress. The tour was, 
of course, a revelation ‘to the Royal travellers, who for the first 
time realised the tremendous possibilities of a country which (to 
use Mr. R. L. Borden’s striking image) would cover the British 
Isles as well as the whole breadth of the Atlantic if it could be 
turned over on a hinge situated at, say, Halifax in Nova Scotia. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the example of the members of 
the Royal family in making themselves acquainted with the 
places and peoples of the Empire will soon be followed by all 
who profess and call themselves statesmen. There has not, as 
yet, been a British Prime Minister to whom Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, New Zealand, and Newfoundland, to say nothing 
of India and the lesser dependencies, were anything more than 
geographical terms. It is impossible to purge the minds of 
stay-at-home Prime Ministers of the obsolete ideas collectively 
defined as “ Colonialism.” Even when statesmen of the stay- 
put stamp are most anxious to praise the younger nations aright, 
they invariably use some word or phrase which shows that they 
are merely scattering complimentary confetti—and the inhabitant 
of Greater Britain (as a rule he is a greater Briton because he 
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takes wider views and is less setin his habits of thinking than his 
compatriots in the Mother Country) dislikes nothing so much as 
the lip-service of orators who are ignorant or indifferent in regard 
to all the matters which are to him of vital importance. Of course 
the Asquiths have been too antiquated and hard-minded to 
understand the living and visible facts of Empire even if it had 
been possible to persuade them to leave their party firesides and 
look at them from the standpoint of the man on the spot. The 
lamentable case of Mr. Bryce, that portentously respectable person 
of much learning and little wisdom, warns us that the pterodactyls 
and megalosaurs of British politics are incapable of understanding 
the aspirations and inspirations of those whom they secretly 
despise as ‘‘ Colonials,” as provincial-minded persons who insist on 
ignoring Lord Melbourne’s famous axiom of British statecraft : 
“Why not let it alone ?”” Mr. Bonar Law will be the Mother 
Country’s first travelled Prime Minister, and with his accession 
to power what may be called the Ptolemaic system of British 
policy (i.e. that which makes Great Britain the centre of the 
Imperial cosmos) will be for ever relegated to the sphere of time- 
confuted theories. 

In the course of the Viceregal progress probably one-half of 
all the inhabitants of Transcontinental Canada must have pre- 
sented themselves to the notice of the Royal travellers, not out 
of motives of curiosity, but in order to show their respect to 
the Governor-General as an incarnation, so to speak, of the 
Imperial connection, a link that grows stronger every year. 
The Duke’s charm of manner, unaffected kindliness and un- 
failing courtesy, and keen interest in all he saw and everybody 
he met, seem to have made a deep and abiding impression. And 
it is hardly necessary to add that the Duchess of Connaught was 
as popular as her husband and that Princess Pat’s instantaneous 
conquest of the ceur imnombrable of New York was every- 
where repeated in Eastern and Western Canada. In his replies 
to speeches and addresses (in which, by the way, the dreary note 
of sheer formality was not allowed to prevail) the Governor-General 
was sometimes moved to leave the beaten track of complimentary 
references and even to administer an effective rebuke. He is 
profoundly interested in the Boy Scout movement and, speaking 
at Moose Jaw, expressed his dissatisfaction atthe comparative 
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failure of the organisation in Saskatchewan, a province in which 
the unassimilated alien is conspicuous and the Canadian ideal of 
citizenship is somewhat neglected. Here is the Duke’s little 
lecture to the anti-Canadian element in the largest and most 
fertile of the three prairie Provinces: 

I should like to speak of a matter which I have had on my mind for some 
time and that is the Boy Scout movement in Saskatchewan. There is no doubt 
that the movement has not found the same extension and healthy growth in 
this Province that it has in other parts of the Dominion. I cannot tell at 
present whether the fault lies with the provincial organisation or with the 
apathy or opposition of the public. I only know that the results are unsatis- 
factory. Speaking not only to those present, but to all Saskatchewan, in my 
capacity of Chief Scout of the Dominion, as well as in that of Governor-General, 
I ask for your help and encouragement for this excellent movement. The 
ignorant and mischievous have sometimes characterised it as being a militarist 
scheme. Such a charge cannot be laid at its door unless it be militarism to 
teach boys to do good actions, to amuse themselves in a rational manner, to 
show consideration for others, to respect their elders and those in authority, 
and to be healthy. If this be militarism it would seem a most desirable 
condition for the youth of a nation. 


In the West a little plain speaking is never resented, and there 
can be no doubt that the Provincial authorities will have heard 
and heeded the Governor-General’s admonition. The Western 
boy is a decent fellow au fond, but his “ smartness ”’ is intolerable 
at times, and the Boy Scout movement will supply him with a 
wholesome discipline not to be obtained in the small country 
schools in which the female teacher is far too common. It is for 
many reasons desirable that the West should see more of 
the Governor-General, and for that reason it is proposed to 
provide an official residence (say a shooting-box) somewhere 
beyond the Great Lakes. Such a plan would enable the influence 
of the Duke of Connaught to be brought to bear more continuously 
on Western society, in which at the present moment certain anti- 


Canadian (that is to say, anti-Imperial) factors are operating 
obscurely. 


K. B. OQ. 
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INDIA 
LORD HARDINGE AS VICEROY 


PEOPLE are asking, and not always asking in a very friendly 
tone, what is the measure of success which has so far attended 
Lord Hardinge’s term of office as Viceroy of India. There are 
traces of an under-current of hostility in various quarters in 
London, and the reasons for the tendency to cavil are not readily 
apparent. The Viceroyalty of India is in many ways the most 
difficult post in the Empire. Its holder is very isolated, and 
needs an extraordinary amount of self-reliance. He is tolerably 
certain to meet with opposition in India, in some form or other, 
during the earlier years of his control. Ii he has the approbation 
of Indian public opinion, he will probably encounter severe 
criticism from the services. If he too visibly takes a service 
view of prominent questions, he may expect attacks from the 
vernacuiar Press and from garrulous Indian politicians. But 
he has not to reckon with India alone. He must also keep one 
eye on London. Strained relations with the Secretary of State 
or with the minor magnates of the India Office may at any 
moment seriousty embarrass his policy. There is always the 
possibility of antagonism from the small but very vocal groups 
in Parliament which make India their peculiar care. A potent 
source of annoyance, rather than practical difficulty, is the 
occasional enmity manifested in the vague floating gossip of 
London society, where the doings of a Viceroy of India are some- 
times discussed with petty rancour, and without much regard 
for accuracy. 

It may be thought that the head of the great Government 
of India can at least afford to be indifferent to irresponsible 
London chatter about his work. He cannot quite do so. In 
the last resort India is governed from London. The sxhtle 
poison spreads and embitters. It may at any moment affect 
not only the popular judgment in England, but even the actual 
decisions, upon great issues. An atmosphere of disapprobation in 
London may at times be very hampering, although it is generally 
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so intangible that it cannot be effectively combated. Lord 
Hardinge has had more than his fair share of uninformed criticism 
at home. It is no consolation to reflect that he is only repeating 
the experience of every one of his predecessors. England has never 
learned to trust fully her men on the spot. From Clive onwards, 
all Viceroys of India have had the same difficulty. It is there- 
fore worth while to pause, now that Lord Hardinge has been 
nearly two years in India, and to inquire whether in any degree 
his work merits the veiled innuendoes to which it is sometimes 
subject. 

Lord Hardinge entered upon his Viceroyalty under very 
difficult circumstances. It fell to his lot, on landing at Bombay, 
to announce that their Imperial Majesties the King-Emperor 
and the Queen-Empress were to visit India a year later. During 
the whole of his first year of office he was engrossed with the 
preparations for that unprecedented event. The dramatic scheme 
for the change of capital, which startled the world when it was 
announced by the King-Emperor, was also throughout that first 
year his secret preoccupation. When the project was made 
public, there was laid upon the Viceroy the responsibility of 
carrying it successfully to completion. He was not only involved 
in a mass of intricate details, but he also had to face a large 
amount of controversy. The Imperial visit, a complex and 
anxious matter, far more formidable than the Delhi Durbar of 
1903, was alone enough to absorb the attention of any Viceroy. 
The added weight of the new Delhi scheme must have been 
almost insupportable ; and the work it involves is still growing. 
During all this time the ordinary executive work of the Admini- 
stration had still to be supervised and directed. A Viceroy’s 
first year is always trying, for there is so much to be learned 
and studied ; and Lord Hardinge can have had very little time 
to spare for his normal duties. Then the financial condition 
of India must have given him much anxiety. He had to face 
the approaching disappearance of the revenue from exported 
opium, and the windfalls produced by high prices at the opium 
sales did not relieve him from the consciousness that fresh sources 
of revenue must eventually be found. Huge extensions of the 
educational system had to be gradually provided for. The 
condition of the Army was regarded with some apprehension. 
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While it was thought that economies were necessary, it was 
plainly manifest that there were large deficiencies in transport, 
medical arrangements, and other branches. External affairs 
required constant vigilance, and the condition of Southern Persia 
threatened—and still threatens—to make large demands upon 
Indian resources. This brief recital ought to make it clear that 
Lord Hardinge was beset by unusual conditions. The one 
reassuring circumstances was that the internal state of India 
was comparatively quiet. Lord Hardinge has not so far been 
troubled by any serious recurrence of the unrest which made 
Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty so burdensome a task. 

Of the success with which Lord Hardinge handled the Imperial 
visit and the great Coronation Durbar there is no need to speak 
in detail. The Viceroy approached the Durbar arrangements 
under very great discouragement. All India was convinced 
that he could not hope to rival the majestic spectacle of the 
1903 Durbar. For a time there was a strong feeling that no 
attempt should be made to challenge comparisons with it, and 
that the visit of their Majesties should be quietly and unobtru- 
sively made. Fortunately it was realised in time that if the 
first visit of a British Emperor to India was to be almost furtively 
made, his Majesty had better not journey to the Dependency 
at all. Lord Hardinge was never assailed by these doubts. He 
made his plans silently, but with resolute confidence, and it was 
due to his unyielding determination that the Imperial Assemblage 
was such an overwhelming triumph. Even when the King- 
Emperor had sailed from England, and the arrangements were 
approaching completion, many unconvinced people at Delhi 
feared a fiasco. Lord Hardinge smiled and said nothing, and 
on the evening of Durbar Day he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that his calm optimism was abundantly justified. 

Similar statements may be made about the other events of 
the Imperial visit. Even in high places the conviction was 
repeatedly expressed that the whole visit was a mistake, that 
evil would come of it, that their Majesties would run grave 
dangers, and that it would be better for themselves and for 
British rule in India if they never came to the country at all. 
Lord Hardinge remained serene. He was an ardent supporter 
of the visit from the outset, he perceived the advantages which 
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would flow from it, he was convinced that it should be made. 
And when he bade farewell to their Majesties at Bombay in 
January, his prescience had been entirely vindicated. 

This is not the place to discuss afresh Lord Hardinge’s share 
in the decision to transfer the Imperial capital from Calcutta 
to Delhi. The die has been cast. What has been done cannot 
now be undone. We are only concerned here with the manner 
in which Lord Hardinge is performing his share of the task. He 
has made the creation of the new Delhi his own personal business. 
He has realised that if success is to attend the project, the bulk 
of the work must be accomplished during his stay in India. 
He has spared no effort to press it towards completion... Instead 
of devising a cumbrous organisation of great magnitude, he is 
working through very small committees of picked men. He 
has sought the best expert advice from England and elsewhere. 
He is labouring at the scheme with unremitting toil. His visits 
to Delhi are frequent, and in the winter months he will have the 
work under his constant observation. A noteworthy feature of 
his labours in connection with the new Imperial City is that 
from the outset he has preserved a perfectly open mind on all 
issues, great and small. When he was told that the original 
scheme was unsound, and that the city could never be built 
upon the swampy site of the Durbar Camp, he instantly replied 
that if the suggested site was not favourable, it could be changed. 
He summoned more experts, the problem was thoroughly 
threshed out, and before very long a new site was selected. The 
one consideration present in the Viceroy’s mind was that he 
had been charged by his Imperial master to build a new city 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Delhi. He means to do it, 
and unquestionably he will do it. No one doubted after his 
first week of office that India had a Viceroy of indomitable 
resolution. The Delhi project has been a severe test. Three 
years hence we shall see that Lord Hardinge has emerged from the 
test triumphantly. 

Nevertheless, a very big and awkward controversy is arising 
with regard to the new Delhi, and for its appearance Lord 
Hardinge is in a sense innocently responsible. In closing the 
Budget debate in the Imperial Council on March 25 his Excellency 
said: “My own personal inclination is towards an Oriental 
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style of architecture which should be in unison with local sur- 
roundings and with climatic conditions.” This was the first 
occasion on which Lord Hardinge publicly expressed any prefer- 
ence regarding the architectural style in which the new Delhi 
should be built ; but I have reason to know that he had arrived 
at this view some considerable time earlier. At the end of 
September he reiterated in the Legislative Council his ‘ personal 
predilection in this matter.” It has never been more than a 
tentative conclusion. When I first heard of the idea, I thought it 
was both sound and feasible; but I know little about architecture, 
and was chiefly thinking of the unsatisfactory structures which 
in recent years had been produced in India by architects who 
were inspired by no satisfactory guiding principle. Possibly 
contemplation of the Early Workhouse style of architecture 
towards which the Public Works Department chiefly leaned 
has led Lord Hardinge instinctively to revolt against the danger 
of creating in the new Delhi a series of hybrid monstrosities. 
I do not know; I only offer this suggested explanation of a 
single sentence in . comprehensive speech, which has since been 
rather unfairly interpreted in a most literal and dogmatic manner. 
When I came into subsequent contact with accomplished experts 
I was soon brought to understand that the dream of a new capital 
in the Mogul style—for that is what the proposal really amounted 
to—could never be realised. The Moguls—as the Pioneer has 
pointed out—built fortress-palaces, mosques, and tombs; an 
attempt to rival the splendid old buildings of Delhi and Agra 
would assuredly be unsuccessful ; the cost would be prohibitive ; 
the requirements of a modern British capital would best be 
provided by the adoption of some Western style of architecture ; 
and experience pointed to the desirability of choosing a modified 
form of Classic or Renaissance. 

Lord Hardinge’s views were avowedly conditional, and subject 
to the advice of experts. In due course experts were called in, 
and they have emphatically pronounced against the idea of 
creating an Oriental city. The ardent disciples of “ the artistic 
traditions of Indian building ” are therefore up in arms, and a 
very pretty quarrel is now in full swing. Had Lord Hardinge 
never expressed any preference at all, the quarrel would have 
arisen just the same. A challenge was thrown down in the 
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Times on the very morrow of the King-Emperor’s announce- 
ment. It was taken up with eagerness, and the dispute has 
: gradually grown in bitterness. The Zimes has recently laid 
down one principle which ought to have predominant weight in 
reaching a settlement. Whatever form the new Delhi assumes, 
| it ought to be the work of a single creative brain. To that 
principle one may add the corollary that in this matter there is no | 
room for compromise in the manner suggested by Lord Crewe. 
| Any attempt to reconcile conflicting interests can only have 
feeble and ineffective results. A clear and unequivocal decision 
must be reached one way or the other. It may further be pointed 
out that the decision should be made without delay. Already 
there is reason to fear that the controversy is hindering the 
advancement of the project. And at that point the layman 
had perhaps better remain silent, leaving the advocates of rival 
schools to fight their differences out among themselves. All 
that need be added is a word deprecating the introduction of 
political considerations into a dispute about art. The Indian | 
native Press, which has hitherto been blissfully oblivious 
of esthetic ideals, seems to have perceived a chance of 
making political capital out of the trouble. Its example has 
been unfortunately imitated by more than one English news- 
paper. It ought to be unnecessary to urge that the quarrel 
should be settled strictly upon its merits, and that politics should 
not enter into it at all. 

The Imperial visit and the change of capital have bulked 
so largely during Lord Hardinge’s Viceroyalty that it has been 
necessary to discuss his share in these events at considerable 
. length. Even a strong opponent of the series of changes which 
resulted in the reshaping of Bengal and the carving out of the 
new province of Behar may be permitted to say that Lord 
Hardinge’s guidance of these undesirable measures materially 
| helped to secure their peaceful fulfilment. The Mohammedans of 
: , Eastern Bengal are not satisfied; the abandonment of their 
interests still rankles; but if they have remained quiet, their 
attitude is partly due to the influence exerted by Lord Hardinge 
. when he visited Eastern Bengal immediately after the King- 
! Emperor left India. On that occasion he announced the inten- 
tion of the Government to establish a teaching and residential 
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University, at Dacca; and that momentous new departure 
perhaps marks the most conspicuous and important achievement 
of Lord Hardinge in the domain of general administration. The 
principle of gradually transforming the Indian Universities from 
merely examining bodies into institutions with wider and more 
intimate and constant relations with students has long been 
aimed at by the Government of India. It has been Lord 
Hardinge’s privilege to inaugurate the realisation of that prin- 
ciple; and the establishment of the new University at Dacca 
has given him an unexampled opportunity. He has expressed 
his intention of adopting a similar course in other great cities, 
as well as introducing the same methods into the universities 
already in existence, when occasion permits. The magnitude of 
this reform will make it his chief monument in Indian educational 
work; but he has also devoted himself steadily to the other 
branches of the large extensions of Indian education now in 
progress. When the story of his Viceroyalty comes to be written, 
it will probably be found that his most enduring labours—apart 
from the new capital—have been wrought in the cause of educa- 
tion. He has been zealously assisted in his task by Sir Harcourt 
Butler, the Minister for Education, upon whom the complicated 
responsibility of carrying into execution the new and extended 
policy has chiefly fallen. 

In other respects Lord Hardinge has already deserved well 
of India. The most important thing he has done is not less 
important because it remains unseen by the general public. 
He has restored the old salutary and essential principle that 
the Government of India consists of, and is conducted by, the 
Governor-General in Council. There was a time, not very long 
ago, when that vital principle of Indian control seemed in danger 
of tacitly lapsing. Lord Hardinge has revived it, as indeed he 
was bound to do. The Executive Council now meets with strict 
regularity ; the Ministers who compose it are called upon to 
bear their full share of responsibility ; the tendency to settle 
great decisions between the Viceroy and the Secretaries to 
Government, while Ministers remained invisible and out of touch 
with the head of the Administration, has vanished. Individuals 
no longer occupy an unwarranted and disproportionate place in 
executive work; collective responsibility, in accordance with 
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the orders laid down by Parliament, is again the rule, and only 
the judgment of those whose authorised appointments entitle 
them to be heard carry weight. Those who know the extent 
to which the intentions of Parliament were formerly disregarded 
will appreciate the importance of the change. Lord Hardinge 
has been helped in his rigid adherence to constitutional principles 
by the new restraint visible at the India Office under the control 
of Lord Crewe. The Secretary of State retains, as he must, 
those far-reaching powers which give him the final voice in the 
policy of the Government of India ; but he does not exercise his 
powers arbitrarily or obstructively, and knows when to leave 
a free hand. We are back again, in short, to a proper recog- 
nition of the delicately balanced series of principles which ought 
to guide, and were always meant to guide, the British admini- 
stration of India. 

The Indian communities, through their representatives on 
the Legislative Council, were at first inclined to regard Lord 
Hardinge a little askance. They mistrusted the appointment 
of a diplomatist, and were not slow to say so. Within the last 
few months he has completely won their confidence, as men 
prominent in Indian politics now readily admit. They have 
found him fair-minded, accessible, and considerate. He has 
not courted popularity, but has gone his own way unbiassed ; 
and the popularity he now enjoys even in Nationalist circles 
is the more welcome because it has not been attained by any 
undue means. The enlarged Legislative Councils, both Imperial 
and Provincial, are working well. They furnish an outlet for 
Indian aspirations which is deeply valued. For their growing 
success a very large measure of credit may honestly be assigned 
to the present Viceroy. 

If Lord Hardinge has at present no other very large achieve- 
ment to boast of, it is because Delhi and the reconstituted 
provinces have absorbed so large a share of his time. They are, 
indeed, issues great enough to occupy the full term of a Vice- 
royalty. India needs no further heroic schemes at this juncture. 
The ordinary work of the Administration is being well and 
efficiently conducted. The country is quieter than it has been 
for years. The only cloud on the horizon is the serious appre- 
hensions of the Mohammedans regarding the possible fate of 
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Turkey, apprehensions of which we are certain to hear more 
during the next few months. It is reassuring to remember that 
Lord Hardinge has ample experience of Islam, and is certain to 
do all in his power to restrain and soothe the restiveness of 
Indian Moslems. In frontier affairs and in external politics he 
has from the beginning been dead against incurring any fresh 
responsibilities. The advocates of a “forward movement” in 
any direction meet with short shrift at his hands. In military 
matters he has earnestly—and at times unwisely—tried to 
reduce expenditure ; but since the appointment of Lord Nichol- 
son’s Commission he has been content to leave the question in 
the hands of experts, without personal intervention or inquiry. 
His military and foreign policies at least leave no room for con- 
demnation at the hands of Radical groups in Parliament. 

In all that he has done since he landed in India Lord Hardinge 
has been both fearless and faithful. Why should he be made the 
target of vague and sneering criticism at home passes the com- 
prehension of most men whfo can claim some familiarity with 
Indian affairs. Honest criticism of special features of his policy 
is fair enough; no one has, on occasion, offered such criticism 
more vigorously than I have more than once ventured to do. 
But veiled and misleading attacks of a general character are a 
very different matter. Englishmen should be very slow to 
listen to such attacks on a Viceroy of India. He needs all the 
support he can receive from home. Few Viceroys have ever 
had to face more difficulties, or to shoulder more special and 
unusual burdens, than Lord Hardinge. In all that he has done 
he has acquitted himself manfully and courageously, and the 
value of his Administration will be clearly seen long before his 


term of office has expired. 
ASIATICUS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SCHOOLMASTERS 
To the Editor of the Nationa Review 


Str,—A few weeks since, I ventured, after reading Lord Roberts’ great 
speech at Manchester, to address a letter to a well-known London newspaper 
urging that, in the present circumstances of this “scambling and unquiet 
time,” schoolmasters and teachers throughout the country should, by example 
and by precept, endeavour to instil in the plastic minds committed to their 
care the vital lessons which “the old man eloquent” has for the past decade 
been striving to drum into the minds of his apathetic countrymen. Quite 
a little storm of abusive letters greeted my briefly worded suggestion. I make 
no comment further than this: the fact that such letters could have been 
written and posted proves that the suggestion is important enough to press 
home to the national conscience. May I be allowed in your columns, very 
shortly, to outline what I conceive to be the best method of making that 
suggestion fruitful ? 

It is perfectly certain that the schoolmasters of England, if they have the 
will, possess also the power to orientate the thoughts of their pupils in any 
given direction ; for the influence of their teaching, at a formative period of 
life, is truly immense. This being so, I would urge that history classes be so 
arranged as to compel the attention of the hearers to the great need of our 
time—an adequate understanding of what is meant by patriotism, and an 
equally adequate conception of how to render patriotism a living factor in 
everyday experience. The history of the old world affords, no less than that of 
the modern world, a wealth of example that could be usefully employed in 
pointing the necessary moral. Modern politics should not, in my judgment, 
be excluded from the class-room; for around them move, in their appointed 
orbit, a number of questions and problems which it is to the interest of boys to 
grasp. I am accustomed, when teaching history, to take a copy of the Times 
into class, and to use it pari passu with the regular class text-book. Thus 
may ancient or medieval history be vitalised; and modern political matters— 
which are but history in the making—be compelied in the light of past examples 
to render up their true significance. If all the teachers in our schools who, day 
by day, deal with history were thoroughly alive to the duty of winning the 
hearts of their pupils toward an imperial outlook; and were they themselves 
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clear as to the meaning and movements not only of ancient polity but of the 
“ welt-politik” of to-day; in seven years (or less) we should witness a trans- 
formation in the national attitude. 

There is one text-book, at least, which I should like to see largely utilised in 
the lower forms—Fletcher and Kipling’s introductory History of England. We 
use it here, with (I am disposed to believe) the happiest results. In the upper 
forms the late Mr. Homer Lea’s Zhe Valour of Ignorance and The Day of 
the Saxon might usefully be employed by a skilled teacher. Both books are 
valuable for the side-lights they throw upon questions which are, to-day, vital 
in their meaning. 

All we need is a supply of the right men in our schools—men tuuched with 
the live ceal of true patriotism, and determined to make such patriotism a first 
article in the creed of the boys they are teaching. Boys respond with the 
utmost readiness to such doctine; naturally, for they are uncontaminated, in 
those early years, by the miserable subterfuges and equally miserable falsifications 
which are the bane of modern political life. 

In the hope that this brief letter may prove of some small service in the 
cause which your readers have at heart, I venture to ask you to find room for it 
in the pages of the Vational Review. 


Yours faithfully, 
The King’s School, Ely, November 7, EK. H. BLakeney. 


